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Bothered by the High 
Cost of Food? 





Ts Mr. Hoover’s appeal for food conservation and wise sub 


stitution meeting with your cooperation? 


And are you one of the 


many thrifty housewives who find they are already feeding their fame 


ilies with all the economy consistent with health and comfort? 


It’s all in knowing how, isn’t it 


Mrs. Rees is 4 





You know that 
a wholesome, ap- 
petizing dinner, of 
delicious flavor, 
temptingly served, 
does not always 
mean that it cost 
as much—or even 
half as much—as 
a flat, uninterest- 
ing, poorly cooked 
dinner. The whole 
question of good 
living at moderate 
cost is simplified 
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THE COMPLETE 
COOK BOOK 
T3O EEcomeosiieal 
' Everyday Dishes 
? DAY (ae 


1 13 CENTS expert upon i 
subject of foodg 
and their prepara 
tion. The womat 
who uses these re 


cipes will not need ] 


TF Wes to preach to het j 


family “the gospel 
of the cleam 
plate.” 

The price—ff 
teen cents—places 
it within the reach 
of everybody. And | 








by “The Complete 
Cook Book.” It is just what its 
name signifies, containing seven 
hundred and fifty splendidly ar- 
ranged, economical recipes, com- 
piled by Jennie Day Rees. 


no woman can 
afford to be without it. For sale 
by all news dealers; or, if your 
dealer cannot supply you, add four 
cents to the above price and order | 
direct from the publishers. 
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Street & Smith Corporation, Publishers, New York 
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1 WR a i No master record siiall be considered as 


satisfactory and complete and perfect until it 


has been approved not only by an authorized 


representative of the Victor Company, but also 


by the artist. 


Extract from Victor artists contract 


my) 2 Every Victor Record 
a must have the artists 


ft _ own approval 
t? e 












fi’ Our contract demands it 
Victrola ; 
. : Not only must every Victor Record re- 
a ceive the approval of the Victor Record- 
the ing Laboratory before it is listed in the 
ods. Victor Record catalog, but the artist who 
ara \ makes the record must also be satisfied that it 
mall portrays his or her art with absolute fidelity. 
a When you play a Victor Record on the Victrola, 
need a you can be sure the interpretation you hear is 
) 4 exactly as the artist sang or played it—exactly as he 
het | or she wishes you to hear tt. 
ospel of So true to life in every detail that Victor Records 
ean ja’ -. have also earned for themselves the universal and 
’aw) enthusiastic approval of the great final judge—the 
te Ae = music-loving public. 
’ Pp : There are Victors and Victrolas from $10 to $400, and any Victor dealer 
laces oe So) will gladly demonstrate them and play your favorite music for you. Saenger 


me Voice Culture Records are invaluable to vocal students—ask to hear them. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


each 


And _ ae. Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
n | “aa ; Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
ca ' k coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and their use, 


one with the other, is absclutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


sale New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 
your ; 
four = 4 : ZL TN 


rder | 
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Ietrola”’ is the Registered Trade- 
» othe Victor Taiking Machine 
or any designating the products of 


this Company only. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


MEN 





OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed iInven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patentand Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co,, Dept. 162, Wash.,D.C. 





GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


BE AN AUTO AND TRACTOR EX- 
PERT in a few weeks, Earn $90 to 
$300 a month. Our big free book ex- 
plains. Rahe’s Auto School, 2130 
Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








Business Opportunities 


IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a 
plantation in Mississippi is giving 
away a few five-acretracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. 
‘The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You 
can secure five acres and an interest 
in the factory by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
care for your trees for $6 per month. 
Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man iscrazy 
for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in his 
madness, 

BIG opportunities to make money 
in South explained in our Magazine. 








Songs, Poems 


WRITE the words forasong. We 
write music and guarantee pub- 
lisher’s acceptance. Submit poems 
now. Chester Music Co., 1039 Wilson 
Avenue, Suite 102, Chicago. 


SONG WRITERS “Manual and 
Guide” Sent Free! We compose and 
facilitatefree publication or outright 
sale. Submit Poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 106 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 











SONG Writers: Submit poems now. 
We compose and arrange music. We 
popularize and help you to become 
successful. Information Free. Broad- 
way Studio, 1431 Broadway,New York 





Patents and Lawyers 





YOURIDEA WANTED. PATENT 
YOUR INVENTION, Ill help you 
market it. Send for 4 free books, list 
of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas 
wanted, etc. Advice free. Patents 
advertised free. Richard B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276 W Woolworth Bidg., New York. 





PATENTS PROMPTLY PRO- 
CURED. Send sketch or model for 
actual search and report—1918 Edi- 
tion 90 Page Patent Book Free. 
George P. Kimmel, 15 E Oriental 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Patents and Lawyers—Continug 





———_ 
PATENTS—Write for How toq 
taina Patent. List of Patent We 
and Inventions Wanted, $1, 
prizes offered for inventions, a Sed 
sketch for free opinion ag to Daterr. 
ability. Our4 books sent free uyg 
request.’ Patents advertised free, jj 
assist inventors to sell their inyg, 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co,, 


Attys., 767 Ninth, Washingteahe 





Personal 





LET MADAME KOSMOsS helpyy 
by giving your life prediction, Sey 
birth-date and dime. De Laure, 
Kosmos, Box 291 X, Louisville kr 





ZODIAC HOROSCOPE READING, 
invaluable for your life guidange 
send birth date and one dime &@ 
Trial Reading. E. M, Heath, Dept y 
Crown Point, Ind. 





Motion Picture Play 


FREE TO WRITERS—a wonder! 
little book of money-making hin 
suggestions. ideas; the A BC ol m 
cessful story and play writing, 4+ 
solutely Free. Just address Write 
Service, Dept. 14, Auburn, N, Y, 








To increase subscription list willsend 





8 months free. Address Union Trust 
Co., 557 Hoffman Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


LEARN 3COMMERCIAL Drawing 
20 years teaching it. Home Study 
Graduates working everywhere, Sal- 
aries to $100 week. Com. Drawing 
School, 326 H River Street, Chicago. 


PATENTS 
AND PAY. 
free. Highest 
results. 
sketch or 
Watson FE, 








THAT 
Advice 
references. 
Promptness assured. Send o 
model 
Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington. D. C. 


protrer| Stamps, Coins, Et. 
and books 
Best 





OLD COINS. Large Spring Ch 
alogue of Coins for Sale, im 
Catalogue quoting prices paid # 

coins, ten cents. William Hesse 

Dept, F.101 Tremont St.. Boston, Maa 


for search. 











By Burt L. Standish 
This book will tell you something new, no matter 
what you know about baseball. Every player or fan 
who wants to know how to make the ball accomplish all 
kinds of feats should own acopy. It is the best book on 
pitching ever published. Profusely Illustrated, 
Price, 15c. postpaid. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 
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Who will write the 


SONG HITeWAR ? 


With this country entering its second year In the “World War” 
it is doubtful if the song which will be known as the “‘Hit of the 
War,” has as yet made its appearance. While it is true that such 
War Songs as “‘Over There” and ‘Liberty Bell’ have made some 
impression, have Our Boys adopted another “It’s a Long Way To 

which has been the great favorite with the “English 
Tommies’”? Inasmuch as several Commanders of our training 
cantonments have requested boys in the service to write such @ 
song it appears to be still wanting. 

Have you an idea which you think might be used as the sub- 
ject for a Patriotic or War Song? If so, you may secure some 
valuable {formation and assistance by writing for a Free Copy of 
our new. booklet entitled “SONG WRITERS’ MANUAL AND 
GUIDE.” We revise song-poems, compose and arrange music, 
secure copyright ee facilitate free publication or outright sale, 

ems submitted examined FREE 
KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS 





4 GAIETY BLDG., N. Y. C. | 
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You are nine © to need something for that car before taking 
it out for next season. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY ON IT 


OUR BIG BARGAIN BULLETIN IS FREE 


TIRE COpitrsboreih. 





LET ME TELL YOU 


the things you want to know. No “fortune-tell- 

ing’’; no guesswork. Straight, sober advice 

based on scientific horoscope-reading. Will your 

business succeed—or not? Willyourinvestments ‘°* 
pay—or not? Will you marry—or not? Will you 

be well—or not? Will you travel—or stay at home? 1 gir 
clear, concise answers to all questions. My methods endor" 
by hundreds of grateful patrons. Remember—the P 
rule. Today—send birth date and 10 cents for trial re 
Address L. L. MARAYN, English Astrologer, Dept. 5656, San Franc’ 
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GROW HAIR? 


If you desire to grow hair on that bald 


spot, or to sto 
pletely banish dandruff, you s 


falling hair, or com- 
hould test 


the true value of Koskott. We offer 


$500. CASH GUARANTEE 


that we can produce over 1,000 genuine 


voluntary testimonials. 


Read These Excerpts from Letters; We have 


gions More 


“For eight or nine years I have been a 
bald-headed man: the top of my head was as 
bare as my hand. New hair is growing 
again; itis the most wonderful thing I ever 
saw.’’—Lee Fish, Clayton Co., Iowa. 


“I can no longer find the place where the 
bald spot was; the hair is as long there as 
on any other place of the head.’’—Matt Bag- 
ley, Itasca Co., Minn. 

“My hair has quit falling out, my scalp 
itches no more and new hair is growing 
thicki,.’’—Mrs. J. Lundeen, Multnomah Co., 
Oregon, 


“After being bald 20 years, my head is 
mostly covered with new hair; am well 
pleased.’’—Geo. Van Wyck, Union Co., N. J. 


“The baldness on my head has entirely 
disappeared, being covered with hair, by 
use of Koskott Hair Grower.’’—Prof. C. E. 
Bowman, Baltimore City Co., Maryland. 


“For Growing hair and making it beautiful, 
there is nothing like Koskott, for my hair 





W. H. COPELAND (photo above) repa 
“My hair is umproving right along, the bal 
spot looks darker; 1 am thank ful I head 
Koskott.”” 


is now a surprise to all my friends. I ag 
telling everybody of your wonderful hag 
grower.’’—Mrs. W. Rabiger, Alleghati 
Co., Pa. 


“Koskott has started a new growth 
hair on my head.”’—R, C. Cunningh 
Abbeville Co., S. C. 


“The hair is now about an inch long on 
head where there was nota hair in 30 yea 
Koskott did it.’”’—J. J. Ellis, Minnesota. 


“Four months ago my scalp was bare, n6 
it is covered with a nice growth of hair and 
is growing nicely.”—W. C. Coleman, RB 
River Co., La. 


“One sample box and one full box 
Koskott have grown hair on my head whe 
I was perfectly bald.”"—A. W. Bowser, Bu 
ler Co., Pa. 


“I was bald and never could find anythiti 
to bring the hair back until I used Koscoti 
—Esther Arnett, Wallace Co., Ky. 


; We offer to send you a testing box of Koskott FREE, postpaid. E 
is probably different from anything you had ever used on your sq 


before. 


It is inexpensive because concentrated. We know that Ke 


kott has surprised and delighted many who were losing or had 
their hair and feared they must remain bald throughout life. 


What Koskott has done for others’ hair, 
RE Ox not yours? If you have entire or partial k 


ness, alopecia areata (bald spots) barb 


itch, dandruff, dry scalp, brittle hair, falling hair, if you get a lot 
hair on your comb whenever you use it, itching scalp, or other h 
or scalp trouble, try Koskott. 


GROW H AIR! You need only to ask for a free box of Koskoti 


a postcard will do. It will come to you prompt] 
with full directions, and you can soon decide what it will do for 


KOSKOTT LABORATORY, LA 192, Station F, New York @ 


MRS. JENNIE DAVIS, who 
reports full growth over com- 
pletely bald head in a few 
weeks She used Koskott ex- 
clusively. 
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Hillside Farm 


By. Ellis Parker Butler 


Author of “Pigs Is Pigs,” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


The Great American Pie Co.,” 


etc, 


7 L E ROWE 


The author of “Hillside Farm” is not only one of the greatest of American 


humorists. 


In this splendid nature story, filled with the charm and fascina- 


tion of the out-of-doors, he proves himself a naturalist of high rank, and a 


“human naturalist” as well in the quality of keen human interest he has given it. 


CHAPTER I. 

EN, when his sister called him, 
turned and looked, holding: his 
hand above his eyes to shut out 

the dazzle of the sun. He was well up 
the hillside, among the apple trees, and 
the team stood nipping the grass. His 
sister, on the back porch below, waved 
her arm. 

“I guess they want me down at the 
house, said. “We 
bother with the apples any more to- 
night. You drive 
the team down and unharness.” 

“Yes, yes!” said the hired man, and 
then, as Ben started down the hill at a 
good stride, “Hey! You forgot them 
flowers !”’ 

Ben turned back and picked up a 
vasculum from the foot of the tree. He 
slung the strap over his shoulder and 
went down the hill, whistling. 
he slid his hand to his side, opening the 
vasculum and glancing in. The vascu- 
Slum, for all its formidable name, was 
nothing more than a long, oval tin box, 
painted green and supplied with a strap. 


Tom,” he 


I'll go along down. 


Once 


won't - 


In it now was but one unattractive wild 
plant, a variety of mustard, and Ben 
looked at it doubtfully. Now that it 
was in the vasculum, he was inclined to 
doubt 
he had been hoping to find. 
nifying glass and his botanical field 


whether -it was the new variety 


His mag- 


book would be necessary to settle the 
question. 

It had become more and more diffi- 
cult to find a new flower to add to his 
collection and, for that reason, his tri- 
umph was the greater when he did find 
one. 
ing more than a small, satisfying uplift- 
ing of the heart, for a man does not 


They were silent triumphs, noth- 


shout his joy when he discovers, under 
the lens, that in this particular plant of 
the water pepper family— 
—the hairs lie flat against the stem in- 
stead of standing straight out as in the 
thousands of 


for example 


other water peppers he 
has plucked, hoping to find just this 
variety. 

There had been a time when he had 
carried his finds in triumph to one or 


the other of his two sisters and, back 
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of that, a time when he had carried 
them to his mother, who had always ex- 
claimed over them, but ¢hat was when 
he had been a boy. He had still been 
a boy when his mother had died, and 
his sisters, both older, than he, had 
looked down on his nature hobbies as 
childish and too frivolous for a full- 
grown youth. So, gradually, as he had 
felt this, he had begun to keep his 
flowers and his mosses and his birds 
and beasts more and more to himself. 
If he brought home a monster mush- 
room, colored like a glowing orange 
and flecked with bits of white like snow, 
Ann or Jane might say, “What a big 
one, Ben!” but that was all, unless she 
added, “If it’s poisonous, please don’t 
leave it lying around.” 

He came down the hill now, lithe, 
browned, curly-headed, and blue-eyed, 
his shirt open at the throat and his arms 
bare, swung open the _ kitchen-door 
screen, and, with a “Hello, Molly!” to 
the old woman at the kitchen table, 
went through the hall into the sitting 
room, 

Ann and Jane were there, Ann stand- 
ing by the table and Jane sitting in the 
old rocker with crude flowers painted 
on its back panel. They were fine-look- 
ing girls, somewhat slender, a little 
keen-faced. Ann was the older. She 
had passed thirty, while Jane still had 
that mark to pass. Ann was the taller, 
also, and it was easy to see that hers 
was the controlling mind of the two. 
She waited until Ben had entered and 
seated himself. 

“Well, Ben, we’re going,” she said. 

He had folded his arms, slouching 
forward a little with his knees crossed, 
for he knew that this was a family 
council; there had been many such 
lately. 

“T wish you wouldn’t,” he said. “I’d 
a lot rather you wouldn’t, but I’ve told 
you that plenty of times.” 

“Ben,” said Jane impulsively, “won't 
you come, too? There’s no reason in 


the world why you should hang around 
the farm and be nothing but a country 
jake.” 

“No, I guess I’ll stay here,” he an- 
swered. > 

“But it’s so unreasonable!” exclaimed 
Ann with annoyance. ‘“There’s abso- 
lutely not a reason! The farm hardly 
pays expenses. Tom would be glad to 
take it on shares. I can’t see why, 
when you could go to the city with us, 
or to college if you wanted to-——” 

“T like it here well enough,” he said. 

“Well,” Ann said hesitatingly, “I ex- 
pect you'll change your mind before 
long. We'll want you to come when- 
ever you want to.” 

“It seems so—so as if we were de- 
serting you,” laughed Jane uneasily. 
“Of course you’re old enough and able 
to take care of yourself, and you don’t 
need us, but you were always the baby 
and e 

“Somebody’s got to be that,” said 
Ben, “and it’s generally the youngest in 
the family.” 

“You're sure you won't come?” asked 
Ann. 

“T guess Ill stay here. A while, any- 
way,” Ben answered. 

“Ben, you won't feel as if we were 
deserting you?” Jane begged. 

“No. It’s all right for you two to go. 
I don’t blame you. I-like it here. It'll 
be all right for a while, anyway. 
Molly won’t let me starve, and Tom’s 
all right. I’ll stay here, I guess.” 

“Then that’s settled,” said Ann, with 
a sigh of relief, and she began to tell 
of their plans. 

Hillside was an old farm, one of the 
oldest in Connecticut; it had once been 
a great one, artd called a plantation. It 
had been in the Carbury family so long 
that, when the date was mentioned, 
strangers were apt to say, “Why, I 
didn’t know Connecticut was settled so 
soon after the Pilgrims landed!” Now 
and then, as the years had gone on, a 
Carbury had sold some of the property ; 
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so the farm had 
shrunk and, with the 
competition of the 
broad, fertile acres of 
the West, had become 
less and less profit- 
able. Many of those 
who passed the small, 
neat with its 
white paint and green 
shutters, must have 
thought, ‘Another of 
those farmers, 
starving on a worked- 
out Connecticut hill 
farm!” 

These would be the 
automobilists, touring 
the hills, 
with a 


house, 


poor 


possibly 
mortgage on 
a city home that had 
paid for the car. 
They from 
guessing the truth 
about the Carburys 
that matter, 
hundreds’ of 
dwellers in similar 
Connecticut 
farmhouses. It was 
not poverty that per- 
mitted so many vil- 
lage savings banks to 
boast run- 
ning into millions, or 
that 
gested to 

bankers the 


ei ‘ ‘ 
Ing racks of 


were far 


or, for 
atone 
avout 


modest 


resources 
“Tl guess the. 
poverty sug- 
village 
advisability of install 
steel-clad safe-deposit 
farm had 
not meant growing poverty to all farm 
ers, nor is all wealth noisy 
father, another 

had died quietly wealthy and not poor. 
his safe-deposit box in the village 

1 been enough stocks and bonds 
good, 
reason to believe—to justify 
writing into his will, “and to my daugh- 
ter Ann, one hundred thousand dol- 


Generations on the 


boxe * 
> ‘and when 


Jen, h id di -d,she 


sound ones, as he had had good 
5s 
him in 


want 


me down atthe house, Tom,’’ he said. ‘‘We 


won’t bother with the apples any more to-night.”’ 


lars,” with similar clauses and similar 
amounts for Jane and Ben. 

Ann put it, “Why should 
here on the farm? It isn’t 
as if we were poor, Jane, and the farm 
When 
he year, we’re no 


Then, as 
we dry up 


had to be worked for a living. 
we get to the end of 


aS 
better off for having 
in the hills, and goodness knows there’s 
nobody around here I want to marry. 
Nor you, either, Jane. We've only one 
life to live, and we might as well live 
it in Hartford, or New Haven, or 


t 
t 
1 
{ 


een shut up here 
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Worcester, or even Boston, for that 
matter—somewhere where we can see 
something and meet somebody and 
know we're alive.” 

Or New York, for that matter! That 
was what it came to finally and perhaps 
what had been in the back of Ann’s 
mind from the first. 

“Of course, if we don’t like it, we can 
always change. We can try Boston, or 
come back to New Haven. But we 
might as well try New York while we’re 
about it.” 

They made their preparations; not 
too many, because it would be better to 
wait and get things in New York. Ben 
drove them to the village, saw that their 
trunks were checked, and waved his 
hand as the train pulled out and disap- 
peared down the track. Then he clam- 
bered into his rig and drove back to the 
farm, which would be strangely lonely 
for a few weeks. He had not, at any 
time, dared to tell Ann and Jane why 
he wanted to stay. They would not 
have understood. He was not inter- 
ested in New York or theaters or city 
clothes and city doings. He wanted to 
complete his collection of wild flowers 
indigenous to the Carbury farm. That 
cannot be done on the streets or in the 
theaters of New York. 


CHAPTER II. 

During the long winter that followed 
the departure of his sisters, Ben Car- 
bury had no lack of affairs to keep 
him busy. There was the work of the 
farm—the care of the stock and other 
winter work—to be done, but, aside 
from this, he had more to do than he 
had time in which to do it. He brought 
his dried flowers from his bedroom to 
the sitting room and began the long-de- 
ferred task of rearranging them and 
cataloguing them, a matter that he had 
put off from year to year. He had 
something over six hundred cards, each 
bearing its pressed specimen of wild- 
flowering life. The cards were stiff, 
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ten by twelve inches or so, and they 
filled the two lower drawers of his 
dresser. Some, he found, were broken 
and should be replaced by better speci- 
mens, and he was eager for the spring 
to come that he might mount a perfect 
wind flower in place of the one whose 
petals had disappeared, and gather a 
common saxifrage to replace the one 
that had molded. 

He had, too, the urge of his incom- 
plete collection. He longed for the 
melting of the snow so that he might 
find, in the hollow of the hills, the one 
or two early flowers he needed to make 
complete the spring flowers of the farm. 
His hands itched with eagerness as he 
went over his goldenrods and asters, 
for, although he had varieties by the 
score, he knew that there must be others 
to be found. He had never given the 
goldenrods and asters the attention they 
deserved, he felt. This coming fall, 
he would put aside all thought of the 
other autumn flowers and seek nothing 
but asters and goldenrods until that 
part of his collection was complete. 

He was impatient with his collection 
of small-flowering plants, too—the lit- 
tle fellows that hide in the grass and 
beside rocks, with flowers no bigger 
than a pinhead. There must be twenty 
or more, as he knew from studying his 
hand books, that grew on the farm and 
that were not in his collection. 

It is possible that he grew more care- 
less about his clothes than he had been 
when his sisters were at home. He set 
about making a rack with drawers for 
his specimens and cards, and that took 
time. He had a whole drawerful of 
mosses he had not traced. They had to 
be moistened and studied through his 
microscope, checked with his hand 
books for the shapes of the minute cells 
and delicate leaf edges. _There were 
mosses to be found even in the win- 
ter. He must get as many of these as 
he could; there were some that fruited 
only in winter. The lichens, he be- 












lieved, were complete, and there were 
few winter-growing mushrooms; he 
was reasonably sure he had them all. 

The winter birds he knew by heart 
and had known for years, and they did 
not take much of his time, but he did 
want a bear of his own shooting and a 
deer. There had been bear killed on 
the farm and, in severe winters, a bear 
still sometimes came down from the 
higher hills into the wood lot. 

By midwinter, he had his flowers ar- 
ranged and checked and catalogued to 
his satisfaction, having worked until 
midnight many happy, undisturbed eve- 
nings over them; and he began going 
over his stack of notebooks, planning to 
prepare from them some sort of sched- 
ule against the coming of a new spring, 
seeking the earliest and latest dates of 
the blossoming of arbutus, and jotting 
down the places where he had found 
this and that flower that needed replen- 
ishing in his collection, so that, when 
the spring came, he need waste no time 
in hunting when and where the flowers 
were not. 

It was while he was turning over the 
pages of the notebooks that the great 
idea came to him. He had prepared to 
make out the schedule and had written 
at the top of his sheet of paper, “The 
Wild Flowers of Hillside Farm,” when 
he had the thought that for a moment 
left him breathless and almost fright- 
ened. He ran his pen through “The 
Wild Flowers of” and sat looking at 
the “Hillside Farm,” while his brain 
raced madly, ecstatically. The idea that 
had come to him seemed to overwhelm 
him. It was so wonderful he hardly 
dared entertain it. It was that he 
Benison Carbury—might write a book! 

In another minute, he knew that he 
would write a book. His brain leaped 
from point to point in sudden iflumina- 


t 
t 


ions, each flash showing a whole world 
of possibilities, while his heart melted 
as he glimpsed how he could make 
others love Hillside Farm as he loved it 
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and for the same reasons. In the same 
instant, the author’s hesitant egotism 
was born, and he thought, “They'll 
stand by the spring hole and say, 
‘Here’s where he found the wasp nest. 
You remember?” He found his hand 
trembling as he hastened to write the 
first sentence of the book, a sentence 
that at the moment seemed a Heaven- 
sent inspiration: “I love Hillside Farm 
because it is a whole world to me.” 
Later, of course, he hated that sentence 
and struck it out, but now it seemed 
something greater than himself. 

Phe thought flashed through his 
mind, too, that this would not be a 
book, but a whole series of books. Why, 
what he could write about the golden- 
rods and asters of Hillside Farm would 
be a book in itself! And the many- 
hued mushrooms! He had always felt 
that the weird, beautiful mushrooms 
had never received the attention they 
deserved. There must be pictures of 
them—huge golden ones; violet, rose, 
and burnt-orange fellows, too; gray 
ones dripping black ink! He must learn 
to paint; no doubt of that. He must 
havea good camera; five hundred or a 
thousand dollars would not be too much 
to spend for a camera that would show 
the glistening of a cobweb. 

He began to walk up and down the 
room. He knew nothing of publishing 
or of such matters. He would like, he 
decided, to have some of the things he 
wrote printed in a magazine. That 
ought not to cost a great deal. Then 
he would gather the articles together 
and do them over again and have a book 
—many books—made of them. He 
could afford to do that; he had money 
and to spare. Yes, he would have a 
preface, telling the simple history of 
Hillside Farm. That would be short. 

He must have a typewriter, certainly. 
He would need reams and reams of 
paper. One whole chapter would be on 
the spring hole—the wasp nest above 
it, the lush grasses and flowers around 
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it, the mosses at its edge and in its 
water. His typewriter must be light, 
so he could carry it to the edge of the 
brook and write of the brook while its 
ripple was in his ear. 

There were beautiful things to be 
written about Hillside Farm in winter, 
too. He must make every one who 
read the books love Hillside Farm as he 
loved it. Hillside Farm must be ex- 
plained. People must be made to know 
that it did not mean merely so many 
quarts of milk, so many bushels of 


buckwheat, but that it meant the mar- 


velous petals of the miterwort andethe 
quaint Robinson Crusoe caps of the 
hairy-cap mosses, and the long hunts 
for the grape ferns, and the finding of 
one, and then the finding of thousands, 
and the never being able to climb the 
orchard hill without finding thousands 
of them after that, so that the grape 
ferns became as friendly and common 
as the apple trees and the barn. 

There were myriads of things he 
must do. It seemed now a life’s work 
—or play, if you wished to look at it 
as play for a Connecticut hill farmer 
to gather flowers and write a book. He 
was in a tremble to be at it. 

He had writen a page—all of which 
he destroyed later as poor stuff—when 
Tom, the hired man, came in, wanting 
orders regarding some minor farm 
chores. 

“Tom, I’m writing a book!” Ben ex- 
claimed joyously. 

“Well, I don’t know why you 
shouldn’t write a book same as the next 
feller,’ said Tom. “What’s she goin’ 
to be—a novel? The kind of novel I 
like is ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ There’s a 
dandy if you want one to copy after! 
She grips you, she does! And she 
comes out all right in the end—that’s 
the main thing. ~You make her come 
out all right in the end, Ben, if you 
want me to like her.” 

“It’s not going to be a novel. 
going to be about this farm.” 


It’s 
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“Is, hey?” said Tom doubtfully. 
“Don’t seem as if there was much to 
write about this farm, Ben. Now if 
you was to write about Mr. Well- 
away’s model farm, over on the other 
road. If I was goin’ to write about a 
farm, I’d go over there and spend a 
week or two and get all about how he 
feeds his cattle and how he runs that 
farm. That’s an up-to-date farm. I 
reckon he blows in five thousand dol- 
lars a year on that farm more than he 
gets out of it. That’s what I call a 
real farm—his’n. I can get along here 
all right for a couple of weeks while 
you go over there and——” 

“No, you don’t understand,” said 
Ben. “All these flowers and mosses 


, 


“Sort of a botany, hey?” gaid Tom, 
with less respect for the idea. ‘Well, 
I guess you know what you want to 
write, and it ain’t none of my business. 
I don’t read much, anyway.” 

The typewriter came, and Ben had 
the usual struggle with it, picking out 
the keys slowly with his two forefingers, 
holding a hand suspended a long min- 
ute while he sought vainly for a k or 
an n that seemed to have mysteriously 
disappeared from the keyboard. But 
presently he was able to click along on 
it at good speed. 

He wrote at night. He could not 
spare the days for writing. He did his 
small share of farm work, but there 
were a thousand things hidden under 
the snow or showing through it that he 
needed to see in order to verify his 
notes or to explain some record that 
was half forgotten. It was all slow 
work, and he was disgusted with what 
he had written when he read it over. 
It was all too simple—he saw that. 
From the beginning of a page to the 
end, there would hardly be one word 
that could rightly be called a long word. 
There was hardly a sentence with more 
than one comma in it; none that was 
what he felt a genuine out-and-out 












writer could have done, covering half 
a page or so. He was saying what he 
wanted to say, but that was all, and he 
came rather reluctantly to the decision 
that when the story of Hillside Farm 
was completed, he must have some real 
writer take the manuscript and write it 
all over again in writer’s language. 

During the first months, he heard 
from Ann and Jane quite frequently. 
They liked New York. They had found 
an apartment hotel that they felt they 
could afford and that still had an or- 
chestra to annoy the diners. They were 
seeing the theaters and had joined—on 
invitation; “it is a very select club’— 
the Verlaine Club, which had nothing to 
do with Verlaine, but a great deal to 
do with gowns worn by the members 
and with getting authors, singers, and 
other desirable promoters of boredom 
to bore every other Friday afternoon 
in a room engaged by the club at a hotel 
where the tea really compensated for 
the bores one had to listen to. 

“We've found an excellent dress- 
maker,’ Ann wrote, “and have met 
the Fenderbys and the Van Clerks. 
Haven’t been invited to their homes 
yet.” 

The intervals between the letters be- 
came greater. Jane continued to urge 
Ben to come to the city, but Ann was 
silent about that. 

“T’m quite sure,” was what she wrote 
once, “you wouldn’t care for city life.” 

“You’re right about that,” said Ben 
to himself. 

Spring, summer, and autumn were all 
too short for him that year. He added 
over a hundred new flowers to his col- 
lection, but he felt that the days were 
flying too fast. The summer flowers 
fled away from him while he was still 
seeking among them for the elusive few 
he knew should be somewhere, and 
then he was plunged into the search 
for goldenrods and asters and the mul- 
titudinous varieties and subvarieties of 
the innumerable composite flowers. 


’ 
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Winter came again and found him re- 
gretful that he had neglected the shep- 
herd’s-purse. There should be twenty 
or thirty of the recognized subvarieties 
on Hillside Farm, and he had. found 
only twelve and was doubtful about one 
of these. That he had not even thought 
of keeping a watch for the heart-leaved 
plantain, which was the only one he 
needed now, annoyed him. His book, 
however, was piling up in the drawer 
of his desk and, with that and the work 
he had to do with his specimens, to- 
gether with once more verifying the 
winter growths, he was kept busy day 
and night. 

He had, as authors so often do, aban- 
doned the idea of an all-inclusive book. 
That, he felt, must come later, as a sort 
of appendix, in which Nature, as she 
showed herself on Hillside Farm, 
should be catalogued in her complete- 
ness. He saw now that this would 
need years—perhaps a lifetime. He 
would not be able to feel that he could 
give a complete list of the flowers alone 
for many years. The ferns he was 
satisfied with. He was quite sure he 
had found every fern that could be ex- 
pected to grow on Hillside Farm. 
Mosses, no! Mushrooms, no! Grasses 
and sedges—he had hardly dipped into 
them yet. Animal life? The quad- 
rupeds he might call complete, but the 
insect life, except for the larger but- 
terflies and larger moths, he had not 
even touched. 

His book, however, must not wait all 
the needed years. He was not only 
eager to tell the world why-and how he 
loved Hillside Farm, but he felt that 
some of those who read his book would 
profit by it and do as he had done— 
learn Nature as she was within the 
home acres, or even, as he suggested in 
one paragraph, in’one city yard. He 
had, from curiosity, tried one village 
yard, and had found, in spite of the 
close-cut lawn, a wealth of nature there. 
Spring, dodging out from behind win 
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In another minute, he knew that he would write a book. 
leaped from point to point in sudden illuminations. 


ter’s skirts, seemed to come unusually 
early that year, turning March into an 
April with May’s breath, bringing un- 
timely flowers and also untimely auto- 
mobile tourists. ~ Late one afternoon, 
3en, with his vasculum slung over his 
shoulder on a chance, had climbed the 
hill with Tom to mend the upper line 
fence where the cattle had pushed 
through. From the top of the hill, 
Tom, looking across the opposite hill- 
tops, shook his head. 

“Got to hurry, Ben,” he said. “Storm 
comin’ over yonder. I said right along 


this weather wa’n’t 
seasonable, and she 
ain’t. I bet you any- 
thin’ we’re going to 
have another spell of 
winter before real 
spring sets in.” 

“It has been too 
warm for March,” 
Ben admitted. 

The storm struck 
even sooner than 
Tom expected. [t 
came across ‘the hills 
with a blast that low- 
ered the temperature 
forty degrees in five 
mintites, turning 
Ben’s hands blue with 
cold. It began with 
a clatter of hard-hit- 
ting rain, and then 
the cloud seemed to 
dip to earth in a mat 
of snow so thick and 
so soft that it blinded 
the eyes and clung to 
the cheeks, freezing 
as it clung. It was 
ankle deep before 
Ben and Tom were 
down the hill, walk- 
ing like blind men in 
the densely falling 
snow. Tom made for 
the barn, but Ben 
hurried to the house, bolting into the 
kitchen and slamming the door behind 
him. 

“Big storm!” he exclaimed, slapping 
his hands against his chest and thighs 
and knocking the snow out of his hair, 
and then he noticed that Molly was not 
in the kitchen. She entered from the 
hall as she spoke. 

“There’s folks in the settin’ room,” 
she said. “City folks. I told ’em they 
could wait to see you. Seems like 
theyl’l have to stay all night.” 

She motioned toward the door. 


His brain 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ben strode through into the sitting 
room. Molly had lighted the lamp, for 
the storm had added to the darkness of 
the early twilight hour. At the door he 
stopped short, for he had not expected 
to see so many people. They were 
seated about the room, their coats 
thrown open, evidently waiting for him 
to appear in order to learn whether they 
might stay the night or were to be 
driven out into the storm again. 

“T guess maybe Mr. Carbury will let 
you stay,” Molly had said. “You might 
as well set down and wait.” 

Therefore they were waiting and, in- 
cidentally, wondering whether Mr. Car- 
bury would be a gruff, unaccommodat- 
ing man, or a weary, hen-pecked 
man, or a big; jovial man. What 
they saw was a young farmer, his gar- 
ments soaked with melting snow, his 
face and hands tanned brown, his hair 
wet and clinging to his forehead un- 
tidily. The two men of the party arose 
as Ben reached the door. The stout 
woman smiled hopefully, as if a smile 
might help. The two young women, 
seated side by side on the old horse- 
hair sofa, looked directly at him and, 
because they did look directly at him, 
saw a clumsy country bumpkin. 

Ben felt that his hair was mussed 
and plastered on his forehead, that he 
was soaked with snow water, that his 
boots were covered with hillside mire. 
His face reddened under their gaze. 
All the nervousness that was in him 
came to the surface under the two 
pairs of young female eyes, and he 
dropped his hat and stooped to pick it 
up again. The younger of the two girls 
giggled. He saw the elder pinch the 
giggler’s arm gently and frown, as if 
to say: 

“Of course he’s a curiosity, but our 
night’s lodging depends on keeping him 
good-natured. Don’t laugh!” 

“You are the owner of this place, 
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I believe?” said the man-in the heavy 
fur coat, taking a step toward Ben. 

“Dearie, let me explain to him,” said 
the lady, evidently his wife. Her heavy 
coat was thrown-back over the chair 
in which she sat, but the veil that had 
protected her hat against the storm was 
still tied under her chin. Her face was 
inclined toward hardness of line. Her 
mouth was not pretty; it looked like a 
selfish mouth. Her eyes, in spite of 
the attempt she was making to get 
something out of this country fellow 
and the consequent friendly beaming 
she tried to throw through them, were 
selfish eyes. “We are most sorry to 
impose on your hospitality, but our car 
has had a quite serious accident 
What was it, Roger?” 

“Rear axle snapped,” said her hus- 
band. “If that rascal of a garage——” 

“Dearie, please!’ begged his wife. 
“So, you see, it’s quite impossible for 
us to get on, and with the storm and 
these two helpless girls——” 

“Oh, mother! For goodness’ sake!” 
exclaimed the elder of the two thus in- 
dicated. “I’m no more helpless than 
you are! Don’t go blaming it on us! 
You don’t want to sit all night in the 
car in this storm any more than we do.” 

“Agnes, please!” said her mother. 
“Tf you'll let me do the explaining 4 

“Fact is,” said the husband, ‘we can’t 
drag: these three women through this 
storm, and I don’t know where we 
could drag them to, if we did. I’m 
willing ie 

“Dearie, if you'll just let me 
pleaded the wife. 

“T guess the young man understands 
me, Eleanor,” said the husband. 
“We're up against it and up against it 
bad,” he added to Ben, “and-if you 
can give us some kind of dinner and 
a night’s lodging and breakfast, I’ll pay 
the proper price. I admit this is some 
bunch to-dump on you without notice, 
but——”’ 

“Dearie, will you please?’ 
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Eleanor. ‘“Can’t you see the gentle- 
man is not a common innkeeper? I can 
quite see,” she said to Ben, “that money 
doesn’t enter into it with you at all. My 
husband is quite right in telling you 
we do not want to put you to all the 
trouble of feeding us and letting us stay 
here without recompensing you for it, 
but you are right in looking at it as an 
ordinary act of human kindness SS 

“Oh, mother, you do make me so 
tired!” exclaimed the girl she had called 
Agnes. “Why can’t you come right out 
and say what you want and what we’ve 
got to have? We’re here and we can’t 
get away, can we? I expect the man 
won't throw us out.” She turned to 
3en. “‘We’ve got to stay somewhere 
to-night, and we’ve got to be fed.” 

“The chap won’t throw us out, Ag- 
gie, I’ll warrant,” said the younger of 
the two men. “He’s a good sort—I can 
see that. You won’t turn us out into 
the cold world, will you, my good 
man ?” . 

“Two delicate girls,” 
“T’m sure——” 

“And quite ready to pay for any an- 
noyance we may be,” said the elder 
man, “for we would have to pay at the 
next inn, any——’” 

“What nonsense! You're not going 
to turn us out, are you?” said Agnes, 
smiling at Ben. 

“T have beds enough and I have food 
enough, and I don’t take pay for them,” 
said Ben, speaking to the husband. 
“You can stay and welcome. I don’t 
say it will be what you’d get at a hotel. 
I’ve been sort of batching it here, with 
the hired woman, but what we’ve got 
you're welcome to. I guess we 
scare up some sort of a dinner, although 
it may not would 
have given you if they’d been here. My 


” 


said the lady. 


cai 


be what my sisters 
sisters—— 

“Agnes and Rose, take off your wet 
veils, and maybe the gentleman will 
have a fire built here,” said the wife, 
interrupting Ben, for his sisters were 
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of no importance now that he had said 7 
they might stay. “We mustn’t all take 7 
our deaths of cold, whatever we do, 
I’m chilled through, myself. Our 
chauffeur is in the dining room,” she 
went on, addressing Ben. “You can 
put him anywhere. He doesn’t eat with 
us, of course. You can give him some- 
thing in the kitchen, with the cook.” 

“And while we are here,” said the 
husband jovially, “just show us the best 
you can, that’s a good fellow!” He 
threw off his: coat and clapped his 
hands together. ‘Not so bad after all, 
Art!” he exclaimed to the younger man 
of the party. “I expect our friend, 
here, has some fine old vintage cider, 
eh? Like good old colony times, eh? 
We'll send joe out to the car for the 
cards——”’ 

“T have them here, my dear,” said the 
wife. “I thought of that.” 

“A roaring fire, hard cider, a good 
game of bridge! Oh, I don’t know! 
Might be worse, eh? If you'll just get 
the fire going here,” he suggested to 

sen. 

“Classy!” ejaculated the younger 
man. He was hovering around the two 
girls, taking their coats, helping them 
untie their veils. He handed his arm- 
load to Ben. “Just have the maid hang 
these up to dry, will you, old chap?” he 
asked. “And don’t mind being hasty 
with the fire. The girls look blue.” 

3en turned away with his armload of 
wraps. He carried them to the kitchen. 

“T told them they could stay, Molly,” 
he said. ‘There are six of them, coutit- 
chauffeur. They want dinner. 
Can you get up something or other? 
Don’t bother too much about them; give 
them anything you’ve got handy. 
They’re those lahdy-dah, 
own-the-world-and-everybody-in-it city 
folks. They'll take the best we’ve got, 
guy us behind our backs, and go away 
saying, ‘How can folks live like that?” 

Molly was quite excited. 

“It’s a blessin’ of the Lord that I 
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baked this afternoon!” she cried. “City 
folks or not, Ben, they’ve got to be fed, 
and fed like Christians. You run down 


‘cellar and fetch up some potatoes, and 


if you ain’t too mad, you might peel 
‘em, for I’m goin’ to have enough and 
plenty to do, and we can’t let them set 
in there a-starving. And don’t you"fret 
about what they’ll say about Hillside 
Farm when they go away! I'll give ’em 
a dinner like they never had in their 
lives. You yell to Tom to kill a couple 
of chickens 

The door from the hall opened, and 
the husband of the party stood in the 
doorway. 

“Excuse me for intruding,” he said, 
“but my wife just wanted me to say 
she don’t want you to go to a whole lot 
of trouble. Plenty to eat and beds— 
that’s all we want.” 

“You'll have it,” said Ben sourly. 

“Yes. I just wanted to say you don’t 
need to go to the bother of killing any 
chickens, if you had it in mind. Fact 
is, we can’t eat any newekilled chickens. 
They’re all right, you know, but we 
aren't used to-them.” 

“T see,” said Ben. 

“We tell them that wherever we 
stop,” explained the man. ‘We don’t 
mean anything rude, you understand— 
telling you about it. It just isn’t any 
use wasting the chickens.” 

“No chickens, Molly,” said Ben. 
“Are there any other special orders?” 
he asked, the angry blood rising to his 
face. 

“Oh, now, look here!” said the man. 
“You don’t want to take it that way. 
I guess we appreciate what you're do- 
ing for us. It’s mighty kind of you. 
It’s mighty kind,” he repeated. He 
seated himself on one of the kitchen 
chairs. “You own this farm?” 

It was evident that he was trying to 
begin a conversation, one of those in- 
quisitive conversations that city people 
begin when they are trying to be nice 
to their benighted country brothers. 
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““No chickens, Molly, you under- 
stand? They can’t eat them fresh 
killed.. They’re city folks and ain’t 
used to tough and rough, like us farm 
jays.” 

“Oh, now, now!” exclaimed the man. 

“You'll look down on me and patron- 
ize me, will you?” thought Ben. “T’ll 
be your country jake, then!” He,ad- 
dressed Molly. “I reckon you'd bet- 
ter give ’em sugar for their coffee, too, 
Molly,” he said. ‘City folks ain’t used 
to molasses in their coffee. And mebby 
you’d better give ’em real milk; they 
ain’t used to condensed, I figger. I'll 
go down cellar and cut a slice or two 
of ham for ’em. Our salt pork is sort 
of rancid.” 

Molly stoed open-mouthed. 

“T’d like real well to talk with you, 
stranger,” Ben said, “and hear about 
the city. I’ve always been real inter- 
ested in city doin’s. But I got to fetch 
up some petaters and git ’em peeled. 
You got quite a heft of folks to feed 
all of a sudden.” 

The city man arose. 

“T’ll send Joe out,” he said. “You 
let Joe help you. He can peel pota- 
toes.” P 

“Well, any little thing iike that will 
be a big help, friend,” said Ben mali- 
ciously. 

In the sitting room, the four were 
grouped bcfore the cold fireplace. 

“And did you see his shirt?” Agnes 
was saying. “It made my skin creep 
just to think of wearing anything like 
that. But we'll have a good dinner. 
They always have good things to eat.” 

“My dear, cooked atrociously!” said 
the elder woman. ‘Stewed in grease! 
Simeared with molasses! We'll be lucky 
if we can eat the things they prepare. 
Bedrooms like ice, I dare say! No ac- 
commodations whatever! The only 
bright spot is that it’ll be a good lesson 
for you, Agnes, if ever you think of 
wanting to live on a farm. I do hope, 
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dears, you'll survive without indigestion 
and frightful colds.” 

The party, it may as well be said here, 
was that of Mr. Roger Alton, of the 
firm of Alton & Mace, of -downtown 
New York. Theoretically, the firm 
dealt in bonds; actually, they were a 
speculative firm and had made much 
money in the market. For over twenty 
years, Alton had been “wealthy.” He 
had been able to own automobiles, lease 
one of the most expensive apartments 
on Riverside Drive, and spend money 
freely. He had undertaken this early 
spring tour because hé had in his pocket 
a list of summer homes that were on the 
market, and he was taking his wife and 
daughter from one to another, that he 
might not live a life of endless com- 
plaints after he had made his choice. 

The young man was an outsider, but 
it-was hoped, especially by Mrs. Alton 
and Agnes, that he would soon be one 
of the family. In their opinion, he had 
‘ He was, at any rate, able to 
wear the most ridiculous of the extreme 
styles of hats and clothes without show- 
ing that he was feeling like a guy. One 
would have said that he had been born 
with a cane in his hand and a cigarette 
in his mouth, so naturally did he handle 
those two evidences of American aris- 
birth, spats it 
might have been believed that he slept 
in mauve spats. His name was Arthur 
St. Myr. “Saint 
Mirr.” Thus pronounced, it had a no- 
ble French and no one 
aware that before the dancing craze 


‘class.” 


tocratic while as for 


He pron yunced it 


sound, was 
arose and he developed his pair of won- 
derful gliding legs and light feet, he had 
been more often seen in the cheaper 
ection of the Bronx than on Broadway, 
or that—in twisting his name—he had 
chosen the “St.” not because it was the 
abbreviation of “Saint,” but because it 
ition of “Street.” The 
Myr, too, was due to a desire to free his 
name of plebeian sound, and had been 
“Meyer.” 


was the abbrevi 
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This elegant creature, now known ag 
Arthur St. Myr, had been, as a boy, 
Art Streetmeyer. A little less success 
with his legs and he would have been a 
mere tango lizard; a little more and he 
would have been as famous as the Cas- 
tles. In the first case, he might have 
fallen to cheap blackmail; in the seec- 
ond, he might have piled up a fortune 
of his own. As he happened to be only 
Arthur St. Myr, he saw his future in 
marrying Agnes Alton. 

Of Rose Frame, blue-eyed, eighteen, 
and pretty, the fact that she was Agnes’ 
friend is enough. That accounted for 
her filling the vacant seat in the auto- 
mobile and for her being at Hillside 
Farm. 

Comments on the 


‘ 


‘perfectly out-of- 
date” room and its owner were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Ben with his 
arms full of wood. 
mood. 


He was in a savage 
He had been willing enough to 
offer hospitality to these people, or to 
any others who ntight chance to be 
storm bound, but he could not stand the 
airs of superiority and condescension 
with which they had come. He knew 
that they him, and he was 
young enough to be galled by scorn— 
even by silly scorn like this. Now he 
knelt at the fireplace, crumpling a news- 
paper in his hand, piling pine splints on 
that, and the dry maple sticks on top 
of all; and he, never done 
such a thing struck a match 
along the back of his leg and set the 
fire alight. There was a bit of sand- 
paper, edged with ribbon, tacked to the 
pilaster of the fireplace, but striking a 
match on his leg was “country jake,” 
and country jake he had resolved to be 
until these obnoxious folks left 
Hillside Farn 

When Mr. Alton had left the kitchen, 
Ben had caught sight of a pair of Tom’s 


scorned 


who had 


before, 


city 


coarse gray-brown socks on the line be- 
hind the stove, and he had dragged off 
his boots and exchanged his soft gray 

ks for Tom’s ungainly knit-cotton 
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en, 


for 


room bootless and in these socks. He 
would give them country jake! 

“If you folks want to wash up some,” 
he said as he arose, “I’ll put a pail of 
water in the entry at the back of the 
hall. There’s a roller towel there and 
a basin.” 

“J—thank you,” said Mrs. Alton, “I 
think we will do as we are.” 

“Jes’ as you like,” said Ben. 

Rose and Agnes were standing with 
their backs to him now, looking at a 
dozen or more cards of mounted flow- 
ers he had left on the table. Rose 
turned. 

“Did you do these?” she asked. 

“IT guess so,” he said, and turned and 
went out of the room. 

“Imagine!” said Agnes. “That coun- 
try jake pressing flowers! I suppose 
he'll give them to his girl for a birth- 
day present! ‘Here, Susan Jane! I 
fetched you these here for a present 
for you!’ Imagine!” 

“Poor fellow! We oughtn’t to make 
fun of him,” said Rose; but she laughed. 
“I suppose he has a hard time finding 
things to amuse himself with.” 

“Don’t they whittle ax handles, or 
something like that, when time hangs 
heavy on their hands?” laughed Agnes. 

Joe, the chauffeur, ordered to do so 
by Mr. Alton, went to the kitchen. He 
interrupted Ben and Molly. 

“Give ’em a dinner such as they 
never had before, Molly,” Ben was say- 
ing. “One of your royal feeds, such 
as we used to have when Ann and Jane 
were here and the minister came for 
Sunday dinner. Show them some- 
thing !”’ r 

“I'll do my best,” Molly answered. 

Joe, the chauffeur, seated himself. 

“All right, bo!” he said. “Fetch on 
them potatoes. Boss says I’m to peel, 
so peel it is. How far is it to the next 
village? I got to get there somehow 
and get a man to rig up my axle, so 
Ican run to a garage somewhere.” 
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pair. He had come into the sitting- 
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Ben, with a pan of potatoes on his 
knees, moved his chair so that the 
chauffeur could dip into the same sup- 
ply. 

“Why don’t you telephone?” he 
asked. 

“Can I? You got a telephone?” Joe 
asked with surprise. 

“We usually keep one. For the con- 
venience of guests, you know,” said 
Ben. “Yonder on the wall. You can 
get Ed Braley, the blacksmith at the 
corners. Two short and three long 
rings. Tell him to drive down after 
dinner. I'll have Tom hitch the oxen 
to your car and haul it into the barn. 
I’ve got a small forge there, and Ed 
Braley can fix your axle if anybody this 
side of the factory can. Or wait— 
you'd better let me talk to Ed Braley. 
He’ll come for me.” 

“You tell him to come, and then let 
me give him an idea what the axle 
needs,” agreed the chauffeur. ‘Say, 
this is great, finding a phone and a 
blacksmith right here!” 

The blacksmith agreed to come as 
soon as he had eaten his supper. In 
the parlor the five sat waiting for food. 
They were not particularly cheerful. 
The interruption to their tour, the evil 
change in the weather, which meant 
that they must get to a railway some- 
how and go back with only two of the 
five possible summer places visited, 
made Mrs. Alton and her husband 
cross. Arthur, Agnes, and Rose sat in 
one corner, vainly trying to find inter- 
est in Mrs. Alton’s deck of cards. They 
were relieved when Molly came to the 
door, saying: 

“Dinner is on the table. Will you 
come out ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The table was set for five, so it was 
evident that the country jake did not 
intend to eat with them. As a matter 
of fact, another table—the kitchen table 
—was set in the kitchen to accommo- 
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date four, and old Molly meant to 
hasten back and forth between the two 
as needed, eating, when she had a 
chance, with Ben, Tom, and the chauf- 
feur. 

The dinner was not absolutely the 
best the Altons had ever eaten. It is 
doubtful whether better meals can be 
had anywhere in the world than are 
served in New York. Here at Hillside 
Farm, with chickens forbidden, thus 
doing away with her wonderful soda 
dumplings in golden chicken gravy, 
Molly felt that she had not had a fair 
chance to show what she could do. The 
meat—steak,- cut from the huge slab 
in the ice house—was not such steak as 
can be had in New York. It did not 
melt in the mouth, but belonged in the 
chewing steak class. Neither was it 
thick and done just to a crispy exterior, 
with the rose-hued meat inside showing 
when the knife was drawn across it. 
This steak was cooked in no doubtful 
manner. It knew it was cooked. It 
was cooked on top and on the bottom 
and all the way through and at both 
ends and on both sides. That it had 
been broiled and basted with sweet but- 
ter did not help it much. It had never 
been in that particular piece of steak to 
please a gourmand, and Molly had not 
the knowledge to make it seem what it 
was not. It remained a fairly tough 
steak. 

With the steak discounted, as some- 
thing not to be expected in perfection 
on a farm, the balance of the dinner— 
you might say the overbalance 
noble work, both in quantity and “palat- 
ableness. There was not another thing 
that required too much jaw work, so the 
toughness of the steak may have been 
scientifically desirable. There were po- 
tatoes, mashed to a wonderful creamy 
fleeciness, like vegetable clouds ; biscuits 
that almost floated off the plate, absorb- 
ing golden butter like one soul mate 
absorbing another; beets in hot butter ; 
sweet, sour, and mustard pickles; fresh 
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bread; chocolate cake; spice cookies; © 
preserved peaches in syrup so thick it 
could almost stand alone; wild-straw- 
berry preserves, than which there is no 
more delicious confection; coffee—and 
good coffee, out of a-newly scoured 
coffee pot, not ground coffee beans with 
water poured through them, which 
never was and never will be coffee, but 
only coffee juice—with cream so rich 
and yellow that even a child could un- 
derstand that butter is made from 
cream. These were some of the things, 
Everything was good. Even the steak 
was good, if you like that kind of steak, 

The table was—aside from the fact 
that it was overloaded and looked, as 
all overloaded things do, too crowded— 
well dressed. There were flowers in 
the center. The cloth was genuine linen 
damask. The silver was the old Car- 
bury silver, of which it was said that it 
had been brought from England and 
recast some two centuries later in the 
simple pattern it now bore. The knives 
were steel, with ivory handles, and the 
stamp told that they were by the 
“maker to her majesty.” The china 
was the old Carbury white with gold 
edge, thin as eggshell. 

Of the Altons it need be said only 
that they ate. Mr. Alton wielded the 
carving knife and remarked that the 
steak was tough. Every one passed 
dishes and plates and served and ate. 
Mrs. Alton tapped the table bell sharply 
It was 
a meal of hungry folks,eating because 


when more coffee was needed. 


they were hungry and because the food 
They ate too much, but they 
always ate too much—except when they 
ate too little. They arose from the table 
fully 
demolished, and went into the sitting 


was good. 


satisfied, leaving the steak sadly 


room to be heated into drowsiness by 
the open fire. Here Molly brought 
them cider in a glass pitcher and spice 
cakes. 

“l’m going to put this call bell here,” 
she said, “and when any of you get 

































ready to go 
to bed, you 
can ring, and 
I'll show you 
where your 
beds are.” 
“Fine din- 
ner you gave 
us,” said Mr. 


Alton gra- 
ciously. 
“Now, see 
here, we 
don’t want to 
drive you 
folks out oi 
your parlor. 
That young 
man——”’ 
“Ben’s got 
to see that 
the automo- 
bile is put in 
the barn,” 
said Molly. 
“The  black- 


smith is com- 
in’ up to fix 
mpat’ sg 
broken.” 

“Fine!” 
said Mr. Al- = 
ton. “Let me ~ 
know when 
he comes. I’d like to see the mending. 
You'll give the chauffeur a bite or 
two?” 

“He’s fed,” said Molly. 
the same as all.” 

“Ah—one minute!” said Mrs. Alton. 
“Does—does the young man—he owns 
the farm, doesn’t he ?—always eat iri the 
kitchen ?” ; 

“No, ma’am. 
room.” 

“You see, Roger!” said Mrs. Alton. 
“I told you so at dinner! He didn’t 
feel himself fit to eat with us.” : 

“Ben? Ben Carbury not fit to eat 
with anybody in this world?” cried old 


“He’s had 





We eat in the dinin’ 
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‘‘Just have the maid hang these up 
to dry, will you, old chapP And 
don’t mind being hasty with the fire. 
The girls look blue.’’ 


He’s 


“The idea! 


Molly, flaring up. 
been on this farm, father and son, since 
near when the Mayflower come over, 
and there’s been Carbury governors and 
Carbury mayors of one town and an- 


other until you can’t count ’em! Not 
fit! Thank goodness the manners ain’t 
all dead in the Carburys yet, ma’am, 
that they should crowd in on a family 
party! Not fit! I suppose, just be- 
cause Ben ain’t rigged up like your dude 
son yonder, you think he’s common! I 
dare say Ben Carbury could buy you all 
out, for all your automobiles that break 
down if a snowflake hits them!” 

“Now, now!” laughed Mr, Alton. 
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“You don’t understand us at all, my 
good woman——” 

“T understand you!” snapped old 
Molly. “Thinkin’ you’re so much bet- 
ter than all the world!” 

She slammed out of the room. 

“Oh, my!” laughed Agnes. 

“Common trash!” said Mrs. Alton. 
“Clear that table, Arthur, and we'll try 
a little bridge. If you’re going out to 
see that that blacksmith doesn’t ruin 
the car, Roger, we'll try to get along 
without you.” 

They heard Ben and Fom shouting 
at the oxen outside, urging them up the 
incline to the barn, and presently the 
jingle of bells as the blacksmith ar- 
rived, and Mr. Alton drew on his heavy 
coat and went out. In the sitting room, 
everything was forgotten but the cards. 
Arthur and Agnes sat opposite each 
other. Now and then Mrs. Alton ad- 
dressed Rose. 

“My dear!” she would expostulate. 
full two hours later when 
Mr. Alton came in. 


It was a 


“Got her fixed!” he exclaimed cheer- 
fully. “Storm has let up, too, and it’s 
turning off clear and cold. The black- 
smith says the roads are good enough 
from here on, and if Joe drives care- 
fully, we ought to be able to go on in 
the morning. I told the young country 
jake to come in here when he comes 
to the house.” 

“I’m glad we can get on,” said Mrs. 
Alton. 

“Blacksmith says our young country 
jake is quite a character, Aggie,” said 
Mr. Alton. “He says his father left 
a lot of money—three hundred thou- 
sand, he thinks—and the boy got a third 
of it. No wonder the old woman got so 
worked up!” 

“A hundred thousand dollars and liv- 
ing here? Father!” 
“What nonsense!” 

“He had two sisters that thought it 
They’ve moved to New 


exclaimed Agnes. 


was nonsense, 
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York. You don’t know any Carburys, " 
do you, Eleanor?” 

“Agnes!” cried Mrs. Alton, half 
laughing. “Ann and Jane Carbury! 
Indeed we do! Don’t you remember us 
telling you, Roger, of the two frightful 
creatures that got into the club? Such 
taste!” 

“Well, I don’t remember any particu- 
lar two, my dear,” said Mr. Alton dryly, 
“As I recall it, every one in that club 
has such frightful taste, except you 
and Aggie.” 

The limit!” 

“They’re nice old things,” said Ag- 
nes. 

“Old,.my dear! 
mean. 


“Oh, but these two! 


Oh, I see what you 
They would seem old to you.” 
“T don’t see yet,” said Agnes, “why 
this one should want to stay on the 
farm when he has.money. Imagine, 
Arthur, living on a farm when you 
have a fortune!” 
“Can’t imagine it,” said Arthur. 
“That blacksmith tried to tell me,” 
said Mr. Alton, “but I can’t quite get 
the right of it. The young fellow is 
crazy about flowers. I expect he sees 
big money in them -for the 
market or something of that sort. Wild 
flowers, was. what the blacksmith said.” 
“They're a 


raising 


rage now,” said Agnes. 
“He ought to be able to grow them wild 


enough here.” 


“Then that’s ” said Rose 
suddenly. 
“Why what?” 
“Why he’s dried and pressed some of 
them,” 


why—— 
asked Agnes. 
said Rose. “Look here.” 

one drawer of the home- 
made cabinet standing partly open, and 
she went to it and 
tents. It held great piles of cards bear- 
ing pressed flowers. 

The four—Mr. and Mrs. Alton, Ag- 
nes, and Rose—were bending over the 
drawer when Ben entered. He had put 
on his boots again and his hair was 
brushed. He stood just inside the door, 


There was 


indicated its con- 
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like one who has been sent for and 
awaits a command. 

“Come in!” said Mr. Alton. “Glad 
you're not going to let us drive you out 
of your parlor. Play bridge?” 

“T never learned,” said Ben. “Up 
here in the hills——’” 

“We're sg interested in your flow- 
ers,” said Agnes, to cover what might 
seem to him undue peering into his 
cabinet. “I love flowers—wild flowers 
most of all.” 

“Do you?” Ben said eagerly. 

“Well, I love bridge,” said Mr. Alton, 
laughing. “Come here, Rose, and take 
a hand, and let Aggie love her wild 
flowers.” 

“Oh, I’m such a miserable hand at 
bridge!” said Rose. “Mrs. Alton was 
furious with me, I know. You take 
my hand, Agnes.” 

“Well, I will, if mother thinks I’m 
any better,” agreed Agnes. 

Ben watched her as she crossed the 
room with the pretty step of a natu- 
rally graceful girl, enhanced by all that 
dancing can do to make such a girl 
more graceful. She was, beyond all 
question, the loveliest girl he had ever 

Her hair and her eyes 
hands and feet small and 
enticing, her smile, her face——- She 
was the fairest thing he had ever seen. 
He followed her with his eyes and drew 
a deep breath as she sank gracefully 
into her chair. , Then he turned to find 
himself standing beside Rose. 


set eyes on. 


brown, her 


This girl was smaller than the other 
and had not such glorious hair. Her 
blue eyes did not thrill him in the least. 

“Why do you press all these flow- 
ers?” she asked. “You must have hun- 
dreds of them.” 

“It’s what I like to 
want to see some of 


“T have,” he said. 
do. Do 
them ?” 

“T’d love to.” 

He took a deep pile of the flowers 
from the drawer of the cabinet and 


you 
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placed them on his knees, sitting be- 
side her on the haircloth sofa. 

“Goldenrods and asters,” he said, and 
at once fargot his feeling of awkward- 
ness. “I expect, when you ride along 
the roads and see the goldenrod in the 
fields, it’s just goldenrod to you. Look 
at this one with the leaves as big as my 
hand and heart-shaped. Then look at 
this, with leaves like thin blades of 
grass. You'd never think they were 
both goldenrods, would you, except for 
the flower? And look at these flowers! 
See how these are little clumps up and 
down the stem, and how this is an um- 
brella of blossoms all at the top.” 

“Goodness! How do they happen 
to grow so differently?” asked the girl. 

“They don’t happen to,” said Ben. 
“They’re different kinds. All these are 
different kinds of goldenrods,” he went 
on, running his hand along the edges 
of a great pile of cards, “and they all 
grow right here on my farm. No two 
alike, and I dare say there are some I 
haven’t run across yet. Now look at 
See any difference?” 

“No,” she said doubtfully. “Is there 
any °” 

“Plenty!” he exclaimed, almost glee- 
fully. “Look here. Take my magnify- 
ing glass. See the little scales that 
make a green cup that holds the yellow 
flower? See on this one how the scales 
turn back and are all green? Then 


these two. 


see on this one how they have a tiny 
yellow edge on each scale and the scales 


hug up close? That’s a difference, and 
if you planted the seeds of these two 
varieties for a thousand years, one 
would always have that yellow edge 
and the other never would.” 

“Tt’s wonderful, isn’t it?” exclaimed 
Rose. 

“Tt’s interesting, when you get into 
it,” said Ben, his eyes wandering to 
Agnes’ face. “I don’t want to bore 
you. I’m when I get talking 
flowers.” 

“You don’t bore me. 


crazy 


I’m interested. 
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What a thin lot of blossoms this one 
has!” 

“Yes, but that’s not a goldenrod. 
That’s the yellow mountain aster. You 
might say it was where the goldenrods 
stop being goldenrods and begin to be 
asters—before they change color and 
are purple or white or blue. Here’s a 
silver rod—the white goldenrod. It’s 
an odd thing about the goldenrods and 
the asters—they seem to be trying out 
all the kinds of leaves to see which suit 
them the best. They have all kinds, 
from the grass blades to the huge heart- 
shaped leaves, and both have them— 
the asters and the goldenrods. Here’s 
a heart-leaved aster; here’s a grass- 
leaved aster. Just about like these two 
goldenrods, but the flowers are differ- 
ent. Here are two asters with the 
flowers about alike and the leaves as 
different as can be; here are two with 
the leaves alike, but anybody could tell 
the flowers were different.” 

“Yes, even I could tell that!” laughed 
Rose. 

“T like to think that the flowers are 
trying out all sorts of combinations to 
see which are best,” said Ben. “One 
of my botanies says the composite flow- 
ers are going to crowd out all the others 
in time—in a billion years or so. You 
know what I mean by composite flow- 
ers?” 

“T’m ashamed to say I don’t,” laughed 
Rose. 

“These are some,” said Ben, indi- 
cating his goldenrods and _ asters. 
“They’re what you might call commu- 
nal flowers—flowers that have taken a 
lesson from folks and set up little com- 
munities—towns or villages. Like dan- 
delions. You know what a dandelion 
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“T do know that,” smiled Rose. 

“You know, then, that a dandelion is 
not one flower, but dozens of flowers.” 

“No, I didn’t know that,” said Rose 
meekly. “Is it?” 

“What we call the flower of the dan- 


is 
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delion,” said Ben, “is many little flowers 
gathered in one head. Some of them 
have rays that stick out around the 
edge, and some are tiny little things, 
You know that flowers won’t ripen and 
have seed unless a bee or some other in- 
sect crawls on them, fertilizing them, as 
it is called. That’s why these flowers 
that are so insignificant they wouldn’t 
attract a bee alone get together that 
way. A lot of them together make 
quite a show, and they catch the bee’s 
eye, when he mightn’t see the single 
flower. They form a little town and 
advertise, as you might say.” 

“T never in my life heard of any- 
thing so wonderful!” exclaimed Rose. 

“Well, that’s what is meant by com- 
posite flowers—community flowers. 
Some of them form what might be 
called states and nations, too. These 
goldenrods—each one of these little 
flowers is a community, six or twenty 
little individuals. Then half a dozen 
or so of these little communities crewd 
together in a group—that’s a county. 
And forty or fifty of the groups grow 
here at the end of the stem—that’s a 
state. And hundreds or thousands of 
these stems grow in one field, close to- 
gether, or cluster along a road, and 
make a nation. Mr. Bee, out for honey 
and pollen, can’t overlook that. They’re 
wise, these composite flowers. It’s as if 
they had thought it all out and held a 
town meeting and decided what to do.” 

“T shouldn’t think you'd be interested 
in anything but composite flowers!” ex- 
claimed Rose. 

Ben, for the first time, smiled. 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” he 
said. “They’re interesting—everything 
that grows is interesting—but the ind1- 
vidual flowers are the most interesting 
of all. When you come right down to 
it, these community flowers are all more 
or less alike. They have the same habits 
and manners. They have to, if they’re 
going to be good community citizens. 
They’re like city folks re 
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He stopped short. He had not meant 
to say that. 

“All alike,” said Rose. 
other flowers are like id 

She stopped. She had not meant to 
say that. 

“Like us farmers,” said Ben. 
as well say it. We’re the weeds. 
you ever see a ragweed?” 

“T—I’m afraid not, Mr. Carbury. 
I’m frightfully ignorant, you'll think.” 

“Most people are,” said Ben. “I am 
about the things you know, I dare say. 
This is the ragweed. It’s one of the 
tramps of the road, and some folks 
call him a bad customer. They say he 
gives hay fever. He’s interesting, just 
the same.. I pressed this one because 
it was so ragged and dirty—character- 
istic of them all.” 


“And the 


“Might 
Did 


He gave Rose the glass again and 
explained the pollenization and other 
odd things about the ragweed. Then 
he brought out other weeds—the carpet 
weed, the docks, the paint brush—all 
those plants of Hillside Farm that go 
by the name of weeds. In the midst 
of her deep interest, Rose yawned. In- 
stantly Ben ceased his eager explana- 
tions. 

“T guess that’s enough,” he said 
stiffly. 

“Oh, please!” begged Rose. “I’m 
really so interested! It’s only that we 
drove so far to-day and it’s so warm 
and comfortable here by the fire— 

But Ben was gathering up his cards. 
Mrs. Alton, holding her cards to her 
mouth, yawned enormously. There 
was a pause in the bridge game, for 
Agnes was quarreling with Arthur most 
seriously. 


“I did not!” she declared flatly. 

“Very well. 
——” he said in a tone that meant he 
believed she had. 

“Arthur, I will not have you talk to 


If you say you did not 


me like that!’ she declared. “I will not 


play with you again!” 
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“You're a poor loser, Ag,” her father 
said. 

“That’s mot so, father!’ she said. “TI 
lose as cheerfully as any one. But Ar- 
thur has no right to say such things to 
me!” 

“We're all tired out,” said Mr. Alton 
pacifically. “We'll see what the feath- 
ers will do for us. Rose, are you 
through with the wild flowers?” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Carbury,” Rose said 
in a low tone. “It was really only the 
long day and the heat.” 

“All right!” he said unbendingly. “It 
doesn’t matter.” 

“But——” 

“T’'ll have Molly show you where you 
are to sleep,” he said to the company 
in general. 

The next morning every one felt bet- 
ter, even Ben. The sun was shining 
from a clear sky, the heavy snow had 
not drifted during the night, the chauf- 
feur said the car was safe enough now 
to carry them, and the breakfast was 
good and plentiful. Ben had quite for- 
gotten his hurt feelings due to Rose’s 
yawn, and that Agnes was of the city 
party made forget that ‘he had 
been angry because they thought him 
a country jake. The thanks Mr. Alton 
gave him, without spoiling them with 
an offer of money, put him in a good 
humor. 

“Treated us like kings and queens,” 
Alton Ben. “I won't forget 
this as long as I live. Never had a 
better night’s sleep in my life—or a bet- 
ter breakfast.” 

They were all standing on the small 
front porch, waiting for Joe to bring 
the car around. 

“That blacksmith fellow was telling 
me you have you may 
want to invest some time,” continued 
Mr. Alton. “If you do, I may be able 
to give you some good advice. Invest- 
ment is my business.” He handed Ben 
a card. “And if you come to New 
York, even on a visit, look.me up.” 


him 


assured 


some money 
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Only one of the party seemed no bet- 
ter for the night’s rest. Arthur was 
sulking. He had offered to take the 
small hand bag from Agnes, and she 
had curtly refused his assistance. 
When it came her turn to bid Ben 
good-by, she took his hand. 

“You'll look us up if you come to 
the city, won’t you, Mr. Carbury’” she 
begged. “I think we know your sisters, 
and we'll be so glad to welcome you. 
Do come!” 

“Good-by, Mr. Carbury,” said Rose. 

“You will come?” insisted Agnes, 
and then she gave him the small hand 
bag to hold while she stepped into the 
automobile, and held out her hand to 
him again. 

Of course he took it again, and this 
time he thought she pressed his hand 
with something that might have a 
meaning. He watched the automobile 
roll away and went into the house with 
a glow at his heart. In the sitting room, 
he discovered a handkerchief with an 
A embroidered among dainty flowers. 
He held it a minute in his big hand and 
then slipped it into his pocket. 


CHAPTER V. 

Not until his fall crops were in did 
Ben Carbury think of going to the city, 
although Agnes Alton was in his mind 
often enough during the spring and 
summer of that year. He could not 
forget the warmth with which she had 
wished him good-by, and although he 
was not foolish enough to think she 
had meant much by it, the mere mem- 
ory was something to hold to. The 
brief minutes he had seen her had left 
a remarkable impression. She was the 
most beautiful being he had ever met. 
Proud she was, of course, like all city 
folks, and she looked down on him, 
equally of course, as a mere country 
jake, but what of that? The letters he 
received from his sisters, telling of 
their triumphs—for so they seemed to 
Ben—proved to him that it was no 











great task for the country mouse to doa 
city fur. He studied his face in a mir- 
ror, and the study convinced him that it 
was not an impossible face. It was, 
perhaps, a little too gaunt, a little too 
much like. Lincoln’s face, but it had no 
great disfigurements—no sloping chin, 
no unpleasant, hooked nose, nothing too 


different from the city men pictured in_ 


the magazines. 

Some time in August, he finished the 
book. He was well satisfied with the 
matter he had put into it, but just as 
dissatisfied as ever with his manner of 
putting it. Now that it was finished 
and he had read it through from begin- 
ning to end, he felt more than ever 
the need of some real writer’s work on 
it. How to secure the help of such a 
writer he did not know, but he knew 
that there must be men—or women— 
in the city doing such work. He 
thought Mr. Alton might know some- 
thing about that. At any rate, it would 
give him an excuse to talk again with 
Mr. Alton and perhaps to meet Agnes 
at his office.. He little knew that Agnes 
had not been a visitor to her father’s 
office for years. 

He had, however, another plan for 
engaging Mr. Alton’s attention. There 
was in his safe-deposit box in the vil- 
lage bank a bond for ten thousand dol- 
lars from which the last interest cou- 
pon had been clipped. He spoke to the 
banker about this and learned that the 
bond was payable. 

“T’ll get you the cash for it,” the 
banker said. “Then you can buy some- 
thing else. The same railway has other 
bonds, just as safe. “I can get you some 
of them.” 

“Well, not just now, anyway,” said 
Ben. ‘You get me the cash and leave 
it here in the bank.” 

With what had accumulated in the 
bank, this would make about eighteen 
thousand dollars. Five hundred, or 
even a thousand, he felt he could af- 
ford to spend on this trip to New York. 
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Of course he took it again, and this time he 


Possibly another thousand would be 
needed to hire some one to go over 
the book, “Hillside Farm,” and rewrite 
it so that it would be fit to print. An- 
other thousand might be needed to in- 
duce a publisher to print a few copies 
of it. He would still have about fifteen 
thousand to take to Mr. Alton, to in- 
vest it. It was not much, in a city 
where people, he understood, invested 
money by the millions, but it ought to 
serve as an introduction. It would be 
an excuse for calling on Mr. Alton. 


thought she pressed his hand with something 
that might have a meaning. 


He his sisters that he 
coming to the city for a short stay, and 
asked them to get him a room at their 
hotel, if it did not cost too much to 
board there. He made no attempts to 
replenish his wardrobe. What they had 
written about their own clothes—and 
they wrote much—made him feel that 
it would be folly to try to find New 
York styles in the village. He would 
wait until he reached New York. 

His sisters were thoroughly and un- 
pretendingly glad to see him. They met 


wrote was 
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him at the Grand Central and led him 
to a taxi and chattered to him all the 
way to the apartment hotel. It seemed 
an exceedingly grand place, with its 
marbled foyer and maids and men in 
livery, one man bowing them in from 
the street and another bowing them 
into the elevator. The clerk greeted 
3en like an old friend. He was a man 
past middle age, rather stout and quite 
cheerful. He had been chosen because 
a man of pleasant temper was needed 
in a hotel where a large proportion of 
the inmates were women without hus- 
bands. 

“Well,” said Ann, when they were in 
Ben’s room, “I did think you’d never 
come! Now that you’re here, I hope 
you'll like New York so well you'll stay. 
Mrs. Alton was saying, only the other 
day, that she hoped, if you came, I’d 
take you to call. She’s been lovely to 
Jane and me—just lovely!” 

Ben colored. 

“T’d be glad to go,” he said. 

“They've been very pleasant to us,’ 
said Jane. “Mr. Alton has been such 
a help with our money—our invest- 
ments. Of course father couldn’t be 
expected to know much about such 
things. It’s Mr. Alton’s business to 
know. He’s helped us get a great deal 
more interest.” 

“And Mrs. Alton has introduced us 
to some such nice people. Real peo- 
ple,” explained Ann. “Jane has learned 
to dance. I didn’t write you. I was 
afraid you might think it silly, but every 
one dances here. I’m going to have 
lessons this winter. Agnes Alton has 
told me of a splendid teacher. Private 
lessons, of course.” 

“Agnes?” said Ben, trying not to 
blush. ‘Was she the girl that was in 
the car when it broke down up at Hill- 
side Farm?” 

“Yes. She told us about it and what 
a good dinner Molly got for them.” 

“Ben,” said Jane suddenly, “you only 
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brought this suit case? 
clothes ?” 

“I thought I’d get them here, as long 
as I was going to be here,” he answered, 
“T thought you’d™know some _ good 
clothing store a 

“Oh, it must be a tailor!” exclaimed 
Ann. ‘“There’s one in the hotel—one 
of the stores on the ground floor. He'll 
know just what you need.” 

So it happened that Ben, in his ready- 
made Sunday suit, went to the tailor 
and ordered a suit. He chose black, as 
being dressy, but balked at the sugges- 
tion of the cutaway coat and gray 
trousers. He liked the sack-suit pat- 
tern better, with black trousers to 
match, and urged the tailor to hurry it. 
The whole transaction had taken re- 
markably little time. He took a-street 
car, going he knew not where, and rode. 

He had, it must be admitted, the 
country jake’s intelligent interest in 
what he saw. The crowded streets, the 
big shops, the enormously tall buildings 
struck his fresh eyes with wonder. He 
saw “Wall Street” on the corner of one 
of the huge buildings, and an impulse 
moved him to get off the car. He found 
the great building that bore the num- 
ber on Mr. Alton’s card and stood, won- 
dering if Mr. Alton’s firm occupied it 
all. He went up the two or three steps 
and saw the elevator starter standing 
in his blue uniform. 

“Ts Mr. Alton in?” Ben asked him. 

The starter did not smile. 

“Twenty-third floor. That car. Go- 
ing up!” he said with a wave of his 
hand, and Ben found himself in the 
car. 

It shot up like an arrow released 
from the bow, for it was an express, 
stopping only above the twelfth floor. 

When he stepped from the elevator, 
he saw that he was in a long, narrow 
corridor with door after door, each 
bearing a different firm name. Some of 
the doors stood open or ajar. He found 
that there were other corridors leading 


Not many 
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off from the main corridor, and all 
these had doors opening upon them. He 
wandered up one and down another. 
Then he came to Mr. Alton’s door. It 
bore a firm name no longer, but only: 
“Roger Alton, Stocks and Bonds.” 
Roger knocked on the door and waited. 
Inside, a typewriter was clicking rap- 
idly. He knocked again, this time 
louder, and again waited. Then some 
one came down the corridor and opened 
one of the other doors, and Ben guessed 
that in New York one did not knock 
at office doors, and he blushed and en- 
tered the office. The girl at the type- 
writer looked up, finished the sentence 
she was writing, and arose. 

“T’d like to see Mr. Alton, if he isn’t 
too busy,” said Ben. “My name’s Ben 
Carbury. I want to invest some money. 
I met him up in the country once.” 

“T’ll see if he can see you now,” said 
the girl, and she went into an inner 
office. 

Mr. Alton came out imme- 
diately. He had his hand extended even 
before he saw Ben, and his face smiled. 

“Well, Carbury!” he 
“Come right in! So you got down to 
the city at last! What brought you? 
Visiting the sisters?” 

“Partly that. some money 
to invest, and I’ve got a book I wrote 
—a book about the farm. I want to 
get it printed, if anybody will print it. 
I thought maybe you could tell me 
somebody that could write it over for 
me.” 

“Hum!” said Mr. Alton, drawing a 
chair out from the wall for Ben. “We'll 
see about that. Somebody to write it 
over, eh?” 


almost 


exclaimed. 


: 
I’ve got 


“T know it’s not written right,” said 


Ben. “I’m a raw hand at writing, and 
it ought to be gone over by somebody 
that knows how to do it right.” 
“Now, you leave that to my wife,” 
said Alton cheerily. “I'll wager Elea- 
nor knows some woman or long-haired 
fellow that does just that sort of thing. 
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She knows a lot of those people—meets 
them at that club of hers. She'll fix 
you up. And, by the way, I’ve met your 
sisters since I met you. Nice girls, both 
of them. My wife is mighty fond of 
them. And I don’t say that I haven’t 
put them onto a few good investments 
myself. Did I understand my girl in 
there to say you wanted to place some 
money yourself?” 

“Yes. I thought you could help me.” 

“No one better!” said Mr. Alton. 
“T’ve one block of bonds—Passama- 
quoddy Oil fives—a block of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars—that I can sell 
at ninety-eight——” 

“T haven’t that much,” said Ben, with 
shame. “I have only fifteen thousand 
dollars to invest just now. It’s hardly 
worth troubling you about——” 

“Not a bit of it! Not a bit of it!” 
said Mr. Alton generously. “I don’t 
forget that dinner you gave us, Car- 
bury. One thousand, or fifteen thou- 
sand, or a million—I’ll do my best, just 
the same. Lunched yet? Wait until 
I get my hat, and we'll run out and ‘have 
a bite. We'll attend to invest- 
ments later. You’re not going home 
before you have a chance to take din- 
ner with us at the house? No, of 
course not; you’ve got that book to at- 
tend to. Your sisters wouldn’t let you 
get away so soon, anyway, I'll warrant. 
Come on, now.” 

“I’m not dressed— Ben began. 

“Oh, forget that!’ said Mr. Alton 
jovially. “This is just a small club a 
few of us belong to—nothing but a 
simple little lunch club.” 

As it developed, however, the “sim- 
ple little lunch club” was the most gor- 
geous eating place Ben had ever seen. 
It was on the very top of one of the 
tallest buildings, and Mr. Alton picked 
a table close-to a window, where the 
view included the tops of many smaller 
buildings, all giants, however, with 
their waving streamers of white steam 
and their water tanks and, beyond them, 


your 
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the harbor and bay and all Brooklyn 
fading away in a haze. 

“That’s the Statue of Liberty!” ex- 
claimed Ben. 

“Sure enough!” 
“She’s still there.” 

Some of the men who entered at this 
luncheon hour nodded to Mr. Alton; 
some passed without seeing him; one or 
two stopped and spoke. The waiter 
came with butter and rolls and white 
napkins and iced water. 

“What will it be, Carbury?” Mr. Al- 
ton asked. 

ie Ham and eggs?” asked Ben. 

“Let me see!” said Mr. Alton, adjust- 
ing his glasses and looking over the 
menu. “How about some small clams? 
Yes, we'll venture the clams. And filet 
mignon sauté. That’s always edible 
here. Asparagus. Coffee? Make that 
for two. You'll drink anything? 
Neither do I. Not in the middle of the 
day. Well, now, tell me about the 
farm.” 

“Tt’s still there. We've got the crops 
all in. That’s about all there ever is to 
say about a farm,” said Ben. 

“All there is to say! And you’ve 
written a book about it!’ scoffed Mr. 
Alton. “Come, now, that won’t do! 
Well, what interest have you been get- 
ting on your investments? What have 
you now?” 

“Nearly everything is five per cent 
that father bought,” said Ben. Slowly, 
from memory, he mentioned his hold- 
ings. 

Mr. Alton, as he mentioned them, 
took mental account of the amounts. 
Well toward one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, was his calculation, verifying what 
the blacksmith had told him. 

“All good, safe securities,” he told 
Ben when the youth had completed his 
catalogue. “I’ve been helping your sis- 
ters get a little better income than they 
had been getting. I call five per cent 
just a little conservative. Six is safe, 
if the securities are carefully chosen— 


laughed Alton. 
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chosen by a man who knows the field, 
Seven per cent, except in special in- 7 
stances, I do not advise. I could, I 
think, suggest a list of bonds, well as- 
sorted, that would net, at the present 
market, six and a quarter, or between 
that and six and a half, because the 
prices ruling now are low. If you care 
to make any changes, you might think 
that over. It means something over a 
thousand dollars a year greater income, ° 
and that is worth considering. I don’t 
believe you would run any greater risk 
than with your present holdings. A 
thing is sound if it is sound, and cut- 
ting the interest down don’t make it any 
sounder.” 

“Tt shouldn’t think so,” said Ben. 

With the market as it was, the ad- 
vice Mr. Alton was giving Ben was 
safe enough. There were six-per-cent 
bonds selling below par that the most 
conscientious trustees were buying for 
widows and orphans. Alton was not 
then, nor was he ever, a crook. He was 
“wrong” and many knew he _ was 
“wrong,” because it is “wrong” for a 
broker to speculate, and this “wrong- 
ness” had hit him hard lately. It was 
hitting him every day. The stocks he 
bought went down; those he sold went 
up. As he arose from the luncheon 
table, he saw a friend entering with a 
worried face. 

“What?” he asked. 

“Bottom’s out of Royal Rice,” said 
the friend. “Dropped twenty points.” 

“No!” 

“A fact, though. Out of a clear sky.” 

“Tt happens sometimes,” said Mr. Al- 
ton cheerfully, and he turned to Ben. 
“Tf you’re ready, Carbury,” he said. 

The market had just robbed him of 
his last dollar, but he stopped at the 
cigar case to offer Ben a cigar. 

“T don’t smoke, thank you,” said Ben. 

“Lot of people giving it up,” said Mr. 
Alton. “Don’t know but I will, al- 
though I can’t see that it does me any 
harm. To my way of thinking, if a 
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man has a sound heart and smokes 
moderately” 

And, thus talking, they went down 
in the club elevator. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“But he is so country?” expostulated 
Mrs. Alton. 

“Admitted, my dear,” agreed Mr. Al- 
ton. “The son-of-the-soil look sticks 
out all over him. And his clothes—ten 
dollars at the general store! At least 
that’s how they look. But all that isn’t 
the question. I’m down and out.” 

Mrs. Alton sighed. Agnes tapped 
her foot impatiently. 

“Father, I can’t understand how a 
man who knows so much about stocks 
and bonds and Wall Street could pos- 
sibly be so silly as to lose so much 
money !” 

“This is no time to say such things 
to your father, Agnes,” said Mrs. Al- 
ton. 


But to lose everything we have!” 


cried the girl. “I suppose we’ll have to 
sell the summer place, and give up this 
apartment, and let our cars go, and be 


paupers! Well, mother, that’s what 
we might as well be!” 

“Not quite paupers, Agnes,” said Mr. 
Alton. 

“We might just as well be,” com- 
plained Agnes. “I’d just like to know 
how much better off than paupers we 
are when we have to have this country 
jake come to the house and have to pre- 
tend we’re so delighted to see him! I 
suppose youJ] want me to take him to 
dances the next thing!” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Alton patiently, 
“if I’m to pull through this tight place, 
I need every dollar and every bit of help 
Ican get. I haven’t asked much of my 
family, but this young Carbury has 
money to invest, and money irivested 
that he may want to reinvest. Don’t 
make any mistake about it, Agnes—I 
need every dollar of honest commis- 
sions I can get right now. Every cent 
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will help! If you say so, I'll tell the 
young man you are engaged and he 
won't come—that’s all. But I will say 
that driving away a customer that may 
be a good one—and his sisters, too, as 
like as not—and all for a whim that he 
is farmer looking, is not kind to me just 
now.” 

“My goodness! You talk as if he 
was the richest man in the world!” 
cried Agnes. ‘Well, let him come, then. 
He'll be a perfect fool, and we'll look 
idiotic having him here, but it’s noth- 
ing to me, I suppose.” 

The Alton apartment was a resplen- 
dent affair. Inches of floor space cost 
dollars in Manhattan, but the Alton 
rooms were spacious. There was a 
drawing-room large enough to dance in, 
and back of this a large room—the li- 
brary—and the dining room was spa- 
cious. There was another large room 
—an entrance foyer. The building 
itself was conducted on a scale of kingly 
magnificence. There was no end of 
marble and gilding; the elevators were 
upholstered like any boudoir; and the 
West Indian hall boys were like palace 
major domos. 

The Altons’ apartments were out- 
fitted with similar magnificence. There 
was much upholstery, all showy; much 
art, all bad; quite a few books, all ele- 
gantly bound. Mrs. Alton was justly 
proud of her apartment, as she was 
justly proud of her friends. All her 
friends were as gloriously upholstered 
as her apartment. They were the 
cream of success, the true type of New 
York success. For it is undoubtedly 
true that there is a great section of New 
York that cannot believe others believe 
in its success unless its income flowers 
beyond middle-class comfort and be- 
yond ducal luxury into regal magnifi- 
cence. “What was the showiest thing 
the showiest king of France ever had 
in his immense palaces?’ seems to be 
the question asked and, “Put it in my 
apartment!” is the order given. These 
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women would ride in gilded limousines, 
carved like olden royal coaches, if it 
was not a sure thing that the chauffeurs 
would give notice at sight of the extra 
work such affairs would mean. Success 
means to them the ability to ape royal 
magnificence ; people must know one is 
successful if one has all the upholstery 
of a Louis XV! 

Most of these regal successes leap 
from hidden middle-class. flats to this 
overrich creaminess in a decade or in 
a year or even in a month, They find 
themselves bedecked and begilded, with 
diamond tiaras and diamond pendants, 
and they find a ready-made galaxy of 
‘apartment royalties of the same sort 
with whom to associate and with whom 
alone they can associate, because of lack 
of culture or even of good taste. It is 
‘for them that head waiters learn to bow 
from the waist and for them that limou- 
sines are upholstered in orchid damask 
stripes and hotel menus are built as 
long as the road from Columbus Circle 
to Long Beach. They are the overeat- 
ers of squab. 

It was to a “musical evening’’ at the 
Altons’ that Mr. Alton had asked that 
Ben Carbury be invited. In fact, he 
had invited Ben himself. 

“And can’t you ask that publisher 
fellow—Webb?” he suggested. “This 
Carbury has a book he wants printed. 
You could shove him and Webb off in 
a corner. Webb ought to be interested. 
Carbury wants to pay for having the 
book printed.” 

Webb stuck lightly in Alton’s mind as 
a celebrity of a sort who had talked at 
one of Mrs. Alton’s club meetings. He 
had talked on “The Influence of Eliza- 
bethan Literature on the Post-Eliza- 
bethan Novelists,” but he had not been 
to blame for that; the subject had been 
assigned to him by the program com- 
mittee. 

“He looks such a goat!” said Agnes. 

“But, my dear,” said Mrs. Alton, 
“he’s entirely respectable. And I think 
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it’s a very good idea. We can intro- 
duce your country jake as a young and ~ 
rising author, and Mr. Webb will make 
it seem more natural that he is here. I 
might even make a lion of this Carbury 
boy. It would account for his clothes. 
I don’t suppose he has evening clothes.” 

“T Wouldn’t make a lion of him,” said 
Mr. Alton dryly. “Be decent to him 
and let him hear the music and see that 
he gets fed. That’s all I ask.” 

He Was rather disappointed. He had 
hoped his family would see Carbury as 
he did—as a business opportunity not 
to be slighted at this time. Instead, 
they took him as a social calamity. 

“We'll have to ask his terrible, 
frumpy sisters, I suppose,” groaned 
Mrs. Alton, when she was alone with . 
Agnes. “You might ask Rose, Agnes, 
She’s easy-going. I dare say she’ll talk 
with this hobbledehoy. I only hope the 
other girls won’t turn up their noses at 
him. Try to see that he isn’t too much 
snubbed. Your father is making so 
much of it, 

\gnes said nothing. The evening 
brought Ben Carbury and lis sisters, 
and Ben was nervous. When they had 
learned that he was invited, Ann and 
Jane had begun urging him to get an 
evening suit, no matter how. 

“They always wear them,” they had 
“Every man does. You could 
get one ready made, or you could rent 
one, Ben.” 

“And I’d look like a fool!” he had 
said. “They know I never had a dress 
suit. I won’t do it. They asked me, 
and I guess they knew what I would 
wear.” 

There was no budging him. 

“Well,” Ann had said, “you'll be 
sorry.” 

It is wrong to suppose that men do 
not fret over their clothes now and 
then. Young men have sweat cold 
sweat and suffered the pangs of the 
damned to find themselves wearing 
black ties when all the other men at a 


poor man!” 


pleaded. 
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banquet were wearing white. It is only 
when men have “arrived” in clothes 
knowingness that they cease to think 
with anxiety of their appearances. Ben 
suffered miserably all afternoon. He 
dreaded appearing conspicuous because 
of a sack suit among many long-tailed 
dress suits, but he dreaded still more 
appearing ridiculous in a dress suit 
when Agnes—he always thought of the 
Altons in terms of Agnes—would know 
that he was in that style of garment 
for the first time in his life. He fumed 
about his rough nails, hardened and 
thickened by his farm work, but he had 
not bravery enough to approach the 
manicure lady in the little alcove off 
the hotel foyer. 

Immediately after dinner, he was 
ready to go, and Ann added to his 
mental misery by exclaiming: 

“Heavens, no! We'll go late, and we 
won't be so noticed.” 

“And what on earth is that package ?” 


asked Jane, when they started. 
“My book,” blushed Ben. 
book I’ve been writing. 
to be a publisher there.” 
“Well, you certainly can’t go around 
the rooms carrying that bundle under 


“Tt’s a 
There is going 


your arm!” said Ann. “I suppose, if 
you’ve made up your mind to take it, 
nothing will stop you, but leave it with 
your coat and hat until your publisher 
wants it. And if they pass something 
in a cup, taste it before you put sugar 
in it. It may look like tea, but it may 
be bouillon—thin soup.” 

That his own sisters were afraid he 
would make some awful and shameful 
mistake increased Ben’s misery. He 
was conscious that his new shoes were 
too stiff in the soles, and the moment 
he entered the Altons’ drawing-room, 
he knew that he was entirely wrong 
from collar to soles. The men all wore 
patent leathers; some wore the lightest 
dancing pumps, with black silk bows. 
His tie, which had seemed to him a 
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most respectable tie, now seemed a flar- 
ing beacon to attract attention to a col- 
lar that was unlike any collar in the 
rooms. 

The elegance of the rooms overpow- 
ered him. Things inanimate, which a 
city dweller soon. learns to count at 
their inanimate small importance, al- 
ways seem disproportionately important 
to the newcomer, and those other things 
—animate, but trying to appear as in- 
animate as possible—the liveried serv- 
ants, rendered Ben almost speechless 
with a feeling of incongruity. It is 
one thing to wear inappropriate clothes 
in a crowd, and quite another to be met 
face to face in the privacy of a dressing 
room by a cold-faced servitor who, one 
is sure, must be taking satirical stock 
of the “clodhopper” and mentally con- 
signing him to the class of those who 
do not “belong.” 

When Ben came out of the bedroom 
where he had been told to leave his 
coat and hat, he was all hands and feet, 
and the huge box toes of his new calf 
shoes seemed to him like mountains he 
was shuffling ahead of him and over 
which the guests were looking at him 
with surprise and amusement. 

Mrs. Alton, with sufficiently smiling 
welcome, came to meet him, but he 
slipped on one of the slithery, loose 
rugs just as she put out her hand, and 
had a feeling of pawing in the air 
for hours before he finally caught him- 
self and her hand. 

“Agnes!” she said. “You remember 
Mr. Carbury, who was so kind to us?” 
and Ben found himself face to face 
with the girl whose eyes had bothered 
his dreams for the better part of a year. 
He heard other names as Mrs. Alton 
led him across what seemed acres of 
room, and then he found himself left 
with Agnes and the girl called Rose, 
who had yawned over his pressed flow- 
ers. 

His first sensitive thought was that 
they had led him into a corner where 
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He slipped on one of the slithery, loose rugs just as Mrs. Alton put out her hand, and had a 
lfeeling of pawing in the air for hours before he finally caught himself and her hand. 


he would not make the party ridiculous 
by being too conspicuous. Then, after 
a shamed glance which told him that 
his sisters had been right and that all 
the men were in evening dress, he dared 
let his eyes reach Agnes’ face again. 
On the way from the floor up her won- 
derful gown, he turned his eyes away 
because he was ashamed to see how 
bare her shoulders and neck were, but 
the eyes he met were not disdainful. 
They were, if anything, somewhat 


eager, although a little cold and hard, 
like her mother’s. 

“Well, I never expected to see you in 
New York, Mr. Carbury,” was what 
Agnes said. “You know, your black- 
smith did a splendid job for us, Joe 
said. The car brought us all the way to 
New York.” 

Ben cleared his throat twice. He 
wanted to say. he was glad, but his 
throat was rough and dry and he could 
say nothing. 
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“You remember Rose—Miss Frame? 
She was with us,” Agnes said next, and 
Rose smiled and inclined her head. 

3en had put out his hand, thinking 
he must shake hands, but evidently that 
was not expected, and he caught the 
brief hesitation of Rose’s hand and 
dropped it as quickly as he could. 

“Glad to meet you,” he muttered, and 
then added, “again.” 

“Anyway, we needn’t stand all eve- 
ning,’ said Rose. “Somebody is going 
to sing now. Who is it, Agnes?” 

There were two chairs—undertaker’s 
chairs—and Ben looked around for a 
third. He found several against the 
wall, folded, and managed to open one 
after an exhibition of awkwardness 
that he felt must condemn him forever. 
The chair creaked when he sat on it and 
collapsed suddenly, spilling him on the 
floor. Rose giggled, and several of 
those near laughed, and tried to hide 
their laughter. 


“Try this one, young man,” said a 
voice at his side, and he looked up to 
see a smiling man, who did look like a 
billy-goat with his protruding head and 
white beard, holding an open chair to- 
ward him. 


“Oh, Mr. Webb!” exclaimed Agnes. 
“This is Mr. Carbury. Perhaps mother 
told you about him. He’s written a 
book—I’m sure it’s a wonderful book 
—all about his farm, and he wants it 
published.” 

The hand that took Ben’s was warm 
and firm, the eyes quizzically smiling. 

“My wife—Mrs. Webb, Mr. Car- 
bury,” he said, and the little woman at 
his side put out her hand frankly. 

“I’m the one you want to be nice to,” 
she said. “Mr. Webb makes me the dog 
he tries the manuscripts on.” 

“Well, this is interesting,” said Mr. 
Webb. “You've written a book about a 
farm?” 

“It’s not very good,” said Ben. “I 
mean, I don’t know how to write books, 
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It’ll have to be written over by some- 
body that knows how. I brought it 
along: rr 

“Here?” smiled Mr. Webb teasingly. 

“Tt’s in the bedroom, where my hat 
is,’ said Ben. 

“Manuscripts, manuscripts every- 
where, and not one fit to print!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Webb playfully, and he 
arose. 

“Gilbert! You’re not going to——” 
expostulated his wife. 

“T am, though!” he said. “I’m going 
to smoke a cigar and let who will enjoy 
the music.” He pushed between Ben 
and his wife. “Don’t bother coming,” 
he urged Ben. “T’ll find it. Ill war- 
rant it’s the only manuscript brought 
to the party.” 

He walked across the floor with a 
gliding, ungainly step. 

“He’s incorrigible!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Webb. “I never can get him to enjoy 
music. His taste is utterly depraved. 
He likes a negro with a banjo and can’t 
bear anything better, although once he 
was quite infatuated with a Swedish 
cook we had. She played an accordeon. 
Hush!” 

The vocalist, robed like a Spaniard 
and with her black hair plastered close 
to her head, took her position near the 
grand piano. The accompanist wab- 
bled himself into comfort on the stool. 
Ben turned, to find that he had turned 
his back on the two girls. They—and 
especially Agnes—had an air of wait- 
ing until this unmentionable boor of a 
farmer with whom they were afflicted 
regained his sense of politeness. Agnes 
smiled brightly, however, when he 
turned toward her. There was no time 
for speech; the singer was at it and at 
it vigorously, singing not only with her 
vocal cords, but with her torso and 
hips. She was well applauded and re- 
sponded with the most strenuous hip 
and torso portion of her song, received 
more applause, and the buzz.of conver- 
sation began again. 
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From where he sat, Ben could see his 
sisters, and he saw that they were sit- 
ting side by side, quite neglected, ex- 
changing a word now and then. The 
music was fired at the guests rapidly. 
No one announced who the musicians 
were or what they were to sing or play. 
Now and then one of the performers 
announced what was to come. The 
young pianist was especially annoying 
in this; he actually tried to explain the 
meaning of what he was about to play 
—‘‘The storm breaks and the battalion 
charges,” and so on—but no one seemed 
to care whether the storm broke or 
not. 

On the whole, the guests bore the 
music with no little fortitude. No 
doubt they were hardened and knew it 
had to be borne and that it was no use 
showing annoyance, since the whole 
program must be lived through, 
whether they complained or not. Be- 
tween the examples of high musical art, 
Agnes and Rose talked to Ben and to 
each other. Apparently he was no 
more annoying to them than the music 
was to the guests. 

Setween two of the pieces, Arthur 
St. Myr strolled over. He took the 
seat Mr. Webb had vacated and turned 
his back on Mrs. Webb. She, 
woman, was a deserted person, with no 
one to talk to. On her other side were 
a man who was suffocating in his collar 
and a woman panting in the very latest 
corset. The corset did not actually 
show, but its presence was thoroughly 
evident. One could imagine her say- 
ing, a couple of hours later, “Well, it 
certainly is a blessing to get this off!” 
She was probably enjoying the evening 
immensely, but almost the only time she 
spoke during the entire program was 
when the soprano appeared in an em- 
broidered tunic that looked like coffee 
sacking. Then she said, ‘““What a guy!” 
and her criticism was just. 


poor 
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Arthur St. Myr turned the conversa- 
tion of the little group to one of the new 
dramas, and left Ben out in the cold, 
although Agnes did try to keep him 
within a few miles of what they were 
discussing. Ben appreciated this and 
was warmly grateful. When the pro- 
gram ended and the guests crowded ta- 
ward the dining room, he was satisfied 
that Agnes was a very nice girl, that 
Rose was unfriendly and bored by him, 
and that Arthur St. Myr considered 
him a country bumpkin and not worth 
powder. 

“T’ll fetch you something,” Arthur 
said to the girls, and glided across the 
floor, plunging into the crowd at the 
dining-room door and using his elbows 
efficiently. 

Ben got to his feet with a vague idea 
that he ought to follow St. Myr and 
do his share in supplying the two girls 
with refreshments. 

“Sit still,” Agnes urged. “Somebody 
will Art likes to 
wrestle for sandwiches. It’s his favor- 
ite form of athletics.” 

“Can’t I get you something, then?” 
3en asked Mrs. Webb. 

“T do seem to be deserted by that 
faithless husband of mine, don’t I?” 
smiled Mrs. Webb. “No, please don’t 
bother. You'll see him running here 
with a mountain of things. He never 
quite forgets me. Thank you, though.” 

The temporary servitors did remem- 
ber those who had not crowded into the 
dining room. They came, in white cot- 
ton gloves, passing little plates and nap- 
kins, sandwiches and _ sliced 
meats, the big , white-gloved hands con- 
spicuous. Ben saw, from where he sat, 
that his sisters were served. They sat 
quite alone. Four or five young men- 
came up to where Ben sat and talked 
with Agnes and Rose, accepting an in- 
troduction and then ignoring Ben. 

Arthur returned with so many plates 
so well balanced that any one might 
have suspected he had served his term 


bring something. 
a) 


passing 
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as a Waiter in a hurry-up restaurant. 
He distributed his booty and went glid- 
ing back for coffee. Ben was stiff from 
sitting on the chair so long in one posi- 
tion, but he was afraid to move. Even 


so, he did not feel downhearted. It 


was clear that Agnes was not in love 
with St. Myr, or if she was, she was 
hiding it remarkably well, and she was 
evidently trying to be nice to Ben. His 
feelings were most complex. He was 
glad because Agnes was showing him 
these favors, but he had become more 
and more conscious of his awkward- 
ness as the evening progressed. 

St. Myr lightly gathered the dishes 
from the laps of the girls and grace- 
fully glided away with them. Ben 
would not have trusted himself on the 
slippery floor with a burden of china 
for anything the world could give him. 
He moved one foot and found that it 
was asleep. 

Rose, freed burden of 


from her 


dishes, jumped up and crossed the 


room. From the dining room came a 
veritable babel of voices. 

“T’m glad you came to New York,” 
said Agnes, taking advantage of the 
minute when they were left alone. “It’s 
odd, but I’ve thought so many times of 
your farm and the good time we had 
that evening. Such a dear old house 
and everything !” 

“I’m glad you had a good time,” Ben 
said. 

“But I did! We all of us talk about 
it,” she assured him. “Do you dance, 
Mr. Carbury? I’m so sorry you don’t!” 

Mr. Webb came across the room, his 
face beaming as usual, Ben’s manu- 
script in his hand. 

“Get fed?” he asked his wife. “TI 
forgot you. I’ve been reading this,” he 
said to Ben. “This doesn’t want to be 
rewritten. It’s done the way this sort 
of thing should be done. I want to talk 
about this with you. I wonder 

“To-morrow night the Giddings are 
coming to dinner,” said his wife, evi- 
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dently guessing what was in his mind 
and mentioning a name famous in lit- 
erature. “The next night You'll 
want me to read it, anyway, won’t you? 
Before you decide anything ?” 

“The next night, then,” said Webb. 
“Dinner at eight, informal. Are you 
ready to go now?” he asked his wife. 
“Rose——” 

“You’re not going to take Rose 
away!” said Agnes. “We're going to 
dance for an hour or so. She can 
I’ll see that some one gets Rose home.” 

“T’ll just tell her, then,” ‘said Mr. 
Webb, and he dashed off impetuously, 
still carrying the manuscript. 

They saw no more of him that night, 
and Mrs. Webb, after giving Ben their 
address, went in search of him. 

Agnes would not let Ben go. The 
older people drifted away and the floor 
was cleared. Some one began playing 
dance music on the grand piano, and 
the young people danced, Agnes with 
the others. She came back to Ben now 
and then, trying without much pressure 
to get him to try the dances with her, 
assuring him that they were easy. Ben 
moved around to where his sisters were 
still sitting. 

“We ought to go,” they said, “but 
we don’t like to go out at night alone. 
As soon as you’re ready——” 

“T’ll go now, I guess,” he said. 

He tried to find Mr. and Mrs. Alton, 
but they were nowhere about, and he 
waited until Agnes ended her dance. 

“Oh, I’m sorry you're going!” she 
said. “Do you mind seeing that Rose 
gets home all right? She’s just around 
the corner from the hotel. Rose!” 

“Yes, I’m ready,” said Rose. 

“You must get a taxi, if you can,” 
Ann whispered, when Rose hurried for 
her cloak. 

“We expect to see a lot of you,” Ag- 
nes warned him. “You'll have oceans 
of time on your hands. Good night! 
Good night, Miss Carbury.” 

There was no taxi in sight, and they 
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walked, for it was not far. 
Carbury walked ahead. 
“Mr. Carbury,” said Rose, “I know 
you haven’t forgiven’ me for yawning 
over your flowers. Won't you please 
believe it was because I was so tired, 
and not because I was not interested?” 


The Misses 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Whenever Ben thought of the “mu- 
sical evening,” it was with a chill of 
disgust at himself. The miore he 
warmed at the memory of Agnes’ evi- 
dently intentional kindness, the more he 
was shamed by the thought that he must 
have seemed a frightful clodhopper and 
that she must have suffered shame be- 
cause of him. His distorted imagina- 
tion magnified the affair until he saw 
himself a huge, rough, ill-clothed, awk- 
ward giant—a sort of cave man—sit- 
ting like a great lump in the midst of 
elegance and citified wealth. He saw 
the evening of his dinner with the 
Webbs approach, and he dreaded it. 
He made two purchases. He bought a 
tie of simple brown and he bought his 
first pair of patent-leather shoes, taking 
the shopman’s word that they were the 
latest thing. And then, when he 
reached the Webbs’ apartment, he 
found Mr. Webb wearing quite ordi- 
nary shoes of soft leather. For a mo- 
ment Ben felt himself all shoes. 

Only for a moment, however. The 
colored maid who opened the door took 
his coat and hat and led him through 
the rather long and narrow hall to the 
living room—this flat had no drawing- 
room, it seemed—and there he found 
Mr. Webb, who jumped out of a chair 
and welcomed him eagerly. It was 
quite evident that Mr. Webb did not 
worry over what kind of clothes Ben 
wore. As a matter of fact, some vis- 
itors at the Webbs’ wore garments far 
more strange than any Ben had ever 
worn. Up-coming young writers ar- 
rived in New York in all varieties of 
garb, and lady authors often had weird 
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ideas regarding dress. What they wore 
did not interest Mr. Webb, for neither 
did he worry about what he himself 
wore. Had his wife not watched him 
closely, he might have gone to the office 
some morning in slippers and _bath- 
robe. 

“T’ve read your manuscript ” he 
was beginning, when Mrs. Webb came 
in with an “We'll have no shop talk be- 
fore dinner, if you please!” and held 
out her hand to Ben, and he saw that 
Rose Frame had followed her in. 

“You've met Rose Frame,” Mrs, 
Webb said. “It’s a notion of mine to 
brighten up my dinner tables with these 
fresh young buds, Mr. Carbury. Then 
you don’t see my wrinkles.” 

“Now, see here!” said Webb. “You 
may not let me talk shop, but I’m not 
going to have Carbury sit through a 
dinner not knowing whether he’s being 
borne as a penance or smiled at as a 
profitable piece of goods. We like your 
book, Carbury. IT’ll get that much out 
if she sends me to stand in a corner for 
it!” 

“We do like it very much indeed,” 
said Mrs. Webb. 7 

“T’ve been reading it all afternoon,” 
laughed Rose. 

“Getting posted on your book in or- 
der to tell you you have always been 
her favorite author!” teased Mrs. 
Webb. 

“Indeed! 

“Tn order to tell you you are not her 
favorite author, then,” said Mrs. Webb. 

“T’m interested!’ said Webb. “What 
did you think of it, Rose?” 

“Now, you can’t expect me to tell 
you that with Mr. Carbury right here,” 
said Rose gayly. “I didn’t yawn over 
it, anyway. That’s something, isn’t it, 
Mr. Carbury ?” 

Mr. Webb’s face grew serious in an 
instant. 

“T’ll tell you, Uncle Gilbert,” she said, 
slipping her arm through his. She 
whispered in his ear, and he smiled 


“Rose likes— 


I never!” declared Rose. 
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again, for he valued the girl’s opinion, 
not because she was a critic, but as 
representing the average girl. 

The colored maid announced dinner, 
and Mrs. Webb led the way out. Ben, 
although he had not said one word, felt 
that he had been doing his part in keep- 
ing up a lively conversation. It was 
one of Mrs. Webb’s sayings that “Au- 
thors are either immoderately modest 
or immoderately immodest,” and there 
was a little Webb conspiracy to help the 
too modest and diffident authors over 
the shaking sands. No little of Webb’s 
success with authors was due to his 
wife. Webb, as he phrased it, had been 
“born in a cornfield,” by which he 
meant that he had had his rise in the 
West and had never attended’ college, 
but Mrs. Webb had “gone the whole 
thing,” as Webb teased her, including 
Vassar or Wellesley and post-graduate 
studies enough to frighten one. For- 
tunately for Webb, she was not one of 
those who make a cult of culture, as 


Greenberg might say, for she had sense 
enough to believe that culture is not 
life, but only an excellent foundation 
for real living. 

Webb was not—although Ben did 
not know it—a publisher of books; 


neither Mrs. Alton nor her husband 
had a sufficiently close acquaintance 
with book craft to know this. Webb 
was a magazine editor, presiding over 
the pages of one of the foremost popu- 
lar periodicals. It was not until the 
dinner was erided and the four were in 
the living room again that Webb ex- 
plained this. ; 

Oddly enough, Ben had not felt out 
of place during the dinner, although it 
had necessarily been more intimate than 
the “musical evening” had been. He 
had, indeed, had one pangful moment 
when he had reached the meat course 
and had found only an oddly shaped 
fish fork beside his plate, but the black 
angel in the white cap and apron had 
slipped another fork to the side of his 
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plate and he had been saved. Webb 
had turned the conversation to Bur- 
roughs and Thoreau and had found 
that Ben had read both. Mrs. Webb 
had told of a trip to Walden Pond and 
of her first meeting with John Bur- 
roughs, and Ben had found himself 
talking freely for the first time in his 
life, for the Webbs were more intelli- 
gent than Tom, his hired hand, and 
more interested than Ann and Jane had 
ever been. 

In the living room, Webb offered Ben 
a cigar, took one himself, and plunged 
at once into the matter of the book. 

“And now,” he said, “about that 
book. It’s a great piece of work. I 
think so, and my wife thinks so. It 
doesn’t want to be rewritten.” 

“Indeed, no!” said Mrs. 
“That is its charm.” 

“There you have it—charm!” said 
Webb.* “Do you know what you’ve 
done? You’ve taken the reader there 
to Hillside Farm and walked through 
the woods and about the fields with 
him, showing him a clover blossom here 
and a bit of moss there, dropping on 
your stomach beside a brook to look at 
the apple bugs. I’m always slow to ex- 
press an opinion, but I believe that, a 
year or two from now, Hillside Farm 
will be the most universally loved and 
best-known piece of real estate in 
America.” 

“People will make pilgrimages to see 
where the jewel weed grows beside 
your spring hole,” said Mrs. Webb. 

“Yes, that part! Isn’t that lovely?” 
exclaimed Rose. 

“As far as I recall,” said Webb, 
“nothing so intimate and friendly— 
that’s just the word, friendly !—has 
been written for a generation—for two 
generations. I believe it’s something 
the public is ready for. Now, you 
spoke of publishing it in book form.” 

“Yes, I thought I’d like that, if it was 
worth it,” said Ben. 

“T don’t publish books ; I edit a maga- 


Webb. 
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zine,” said Webb. He mentioned the 
name of the publication. “What I 
would like to do, if you are not in too 
great a hurry to see it between covers, 
is to use ‘Hillside Farm’ in the maga- 
zine. There’s an illustrator in New 
York who is the very man to handle it. 
He could go up to your farm and get 
the very spirit you’ve written into your 
book—dainty, homely little pen-and- 
inks. Your book would split into twelve 
parts beautifully—you happen to have 
done it in twenty-four chapters. If 
you care to have us use it in the maga- 
zine, I could give you—suppose we say 
two thousand dollars for the serial 
rights.” 

“Me? Give me?” stammered Ben. 

“It’s rather more than we give new 
authors,” said Webb, “but I think we’ll 
make a hit with the series. Then, if 
you wish, I’ll arrange for its book pub- 
lication. Weatherby, Hodge & Com- 
pany will be glad to get it, I know. I’m 
sure I can get you five hundred, or pos- 
sibly a thousand, dollars advance on it, 
but that won’t be paid until the day of 
publication. Of course, if you think 
you can do better than our magazine 
feels able to pay——” 

“But I didn’t expect to be paid!” 
Ben. . “I thought I’d have to pay!” 

“For such material as that!” ex- 
claimed Webb. “But you will pay. 
You'll be hounded to death by publish- 
ers wanting you to do another book just 
like it—and I doubt if you'll be able to. 
Such books don’t happen twice. My 
advice, if you'll let me give it, is to rest 
-a year or so before you try another 
book. Do short essays, if you need the 
money.” 

“T hadn’t thought of writing another 
book just yet,” said Ben. “I’ve got my 
farm up there i 

“All the better,” said Webb. 
write until you feel the urge. 
you do will be that much better.” 

Thus it happened that Ben did not 
mention that he had money in bonds. 


said 


“Don’t 
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and the Webbs, thinking literature, did 
not care whether he had or not. They 
saw in him a precious jewel in a litera- 
ture land of paste, and were bent only 
on saving him from overwriting his 
talent, drawing it out too thin or driy- 
ing it hysterically to waste. Which, by 
the way, is a frightful mixing of meta- 
phors, but quite what Mr. Webb him- 
self would have said. 

A young author, talking books freely 
for the first time and to a man like 
Webb, finds the time fly rapidly, and 
when Mr. and Mrs. Frame entered, 
having come from the theater, Ben was 
surprised to find that it was almost 
midnight. There was half an hour for 
late refreshments and chatter about the 
play and other things, and when Ben 
left, it was with the Frames, and he 
had agreed to dine with them some time 
soon, the Webbs promising to be of the 
party. 


CHAPTER IX. 


For two days Ben walked the streets 
of New York as elated as a conqueror. 
The pleasant things Mr. Webb and his 
wife had said about the book manu- 
script were so unexpected and, natu- 
rally, so pleasing to him that everything 
in the world seemed right to him. He 
employed his time seeing the things that 
farm lads make a point of seeing and 
some that they do not—Battery Park, 
the museums, Central Park, other in- 
teresting things to be seen only in New 
York. He came back to the hotel to- 
ward the close of the second day to 
find a note from Mrs. Alton asking him 
to dine with them—“informally”—that 
evening. “Only a few friends,” she 
wrote. 

The dinner at the Webbs’ had given 
Ben more faith in himself. There he 
had not felt in the least out of place, 
and he prepared for the dinner at the 
Altons’ without misgivings. He was, 
indeed, eager. He was keen to tell Ag- 
nes of the reception Webb had given 
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Ben saw card after card on which were mounted the flowers of the Catskills. ‘‘So you see 
I was interested,’’ Rose declared. 


the manuscript. He felt that this would ° For her part, a thought that had come 
make him stand higher in her estima- to Agnes before the “musical evening” 
tion, and he desired that exceedingly. had taken solider shape. The interven- 
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ing days had permitted Mr. Alton to 
give his family a somewhat clearer— 
and consequently more dismal—idea of 
the state his affairs were in—and the 
deadly inertia that had come upon the 
bond business offered, in his view, no 
chance for anything like a -speedy re- 
covery of his losses. Agnes, taking 
stock of the young fellows with whom 
she had been associating, felt a sudden 
sensation of dismay. They were good 
looking, they dressed well, they danced 
nicely ; that was the best she could say 
for them. They had been desirable 
companions for a-“rich” girl. The one 
she had liked best, and still liked best— 
well enough to have married—was Ar- 
thur St. Myr, and of the lot he was the 
least possible as a husband if her fa- 
ther was to be poor. She seemed to see 
life as a serious affair for the first time, 
and understood that not one of her 
dancing partners was fitted to give her 
anything like the life to which she had 
become accustomed. She certainly 
could not see herself as the wife of 
Arthur St. Myr with Arthur giving 
dancing lessons for a living, and that 
was all he could do. She tried to think 
of just one young fellow who had 
money, and she could not think of one 
—except Ben Carbury! 

The thought of Ben as a possible port 
in her life did not come at once. She 
had used him for a minute at the farm 
to annoy Arthur St. Myr, and she had 
been particularly attentive to him at 
the “musical evening” to help her fa- 
ther. She knew Ben liked her and she 
guessed how much, but that did not sur- 
prise her, for she was accustomed to 
admiration. She would have been sur- 
prised if a raw country fellow had not 
found her beautiful and heart stirring, 
Then, “People with money are always 
like that,” she had thought of Ben, and 
had followed it with, “He’s a jay, but 
he’s good—any one can see that—and 
I could change him.” 


In thinking this, she was right. Ben 
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wanted nothing so much. as to be 
changed so that he would be pleasing in 
Agnes’ eyes. She decided, rather re- 
gretfully, that since her mother was 
such a silly as to have let her get ac- 
quainted only with purseless youths, 
and since her father was a failure as a 
safe money maker, she must look out 
for herself. Ben, at any rate, had some 
real money. 

Ben, going eagerly to the dinner at 
the Altons’, was to find an Agnes eager 
to be charming. Mrs. Alton, not guess- 
ing what was in the mind of her daugh- 
ter and eager to help her husband, had 
had her own—and her usual—thought: 
“We must show him that we are some- 
body !” 

Show him she did. 

It was the “musical evening” over 
again, but in a more intimately tortur- 
ing form for Ben. Evidently, “in- 
formal,” with the Altons, meant some- 
thing like a royal banquet. It meant 
the most gorgeous low-necked gowns 
and the most elegant evening coats. It 
meant few guests, but guests of the 
sort that were also bent on showing 
that they were “somebody.” Unfor- 
tunately Ben had not been in New York 
long enough to learn the difference be- 
tween the haughty look that is meant as 
a snub and the haughty look that is 
meant as a metre of wealthy merit. The 
half dozen guests gathered at the Alton - 
table would have behaved exactly the 
same to a king or a governor as they 
behaved to Ben, but he did not know 
that and he thought that they were dis- 
gusted with him. 

The very friendliness of Mr. and_ 
Mrs. Alton seemed condescension. The 
talk left him mute. He knew the dif- 
ference between an automobile and a 
horse and buggy, but there was no 
chance for him in a half hour of heavy 
dispute regarding the comparative mer- 
its of this and that expensive car. He 
did not know that—to put it in plain 
words—those at the table were “show- 
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ing off,” and that they lived for and by 
showing off. He felt helpless and in- 
expressibly raw and crude. 

The enormous multiplicity of eating 
utensils fretted him. There were 
spoons and forks of various quaint 
shapes, and he caught himself using the 
wrong ones. He was utterly miserable, 
and he felt and acted like a farmer. The 
very first result of his nervousness was 
that he slung the hidden bread roll that 
lurked in his napkin half across. the 
room. From that moment he was lost. 
He became more and more unhappy as 
the meal progressed. 

With the best intentions, Mrs. Alton 
prevented Agnes from getting Ben in a 
quiet corner after dinner. She had 
chosen her guests to impress him and 
she meant to have him impressed, so 
she held him in the circle and bragged 
that he had written a book. 

This fact, of which he had expected 
to be proud, became suddenly most em- 
barrassing. 

“Oh, that is lovely!” exclaimed one 
of the stout ladies. ‘‘Won’t you recite 
something from it, Mr. Carbury ?” 

Recite! 

He did not need the sudden access of 
talk that began to prevent any recitation 
nonsense. He was miserable without 
it, having to explain that it was not a 
book that could be recited from. He 
perspired violently as he tried to ex- 
plain what kind of a book it was. He 
might as well have tried to explain why 
he loved to watch the cells in a leaf of 
moss. He chilled as he saw the flat 
incomprehension on the faces around 
him and felt that Mr. Webb must be 
mistaken—that the book was a fool 
book. All his bitter consciousness of 
his shoes and clothes and hands re- 
turned. He felt that he did not belong 
there, that he belonged on the farm. 
He was glad when the guests found it 
time to go. He was wild to get out of 
there and out of New York and back 
among the hills. 
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Agnes had a micute with him before 
he left. 

“You must come again,” she urged. 
“Telephone, and come any time. Let 
me pick you up in my car and show 
you Long Island.” 

As he looked at her, his heart leaped 
again. 

“T’d like that,” he said. 

Once outside, he was even more mis- 
erable. The feeling that he did not fit 
in at all fought with his desize to see 
Agnes again and still again. He went 
back to the hotel downhearted and 
out of humor with himself, not able to 
decide whether to go to the tailor in 
the morning for a suit of the handsom- 
est evening clothes money could buy or 
to take the train back home. The morn- 
ing brought him a note from Mrs. 
Frame. It urged him to come to dinner 
that evening. 

“Don’t dress,” it said. ‘We'll have 
no one but the Webbs.” 


CHAPTER X. 

“Jimmy,” said Mr. Webb, after din- 
ner, as they went into the Frames’ liv- 
ing room, “let Carbury have a peep at 
your autographs. Frame, here,” he ex- 
plained to Ben, “is an autograph fiend. 
He has treasures. Some night I’m com- 
ing here with a mask and a dark lan- 
tern to rob him. You.want to get some- 
thing of Carbury’s, Jim. He'll be one 
of the famed ones one of these days. 
You'll see the manuscript of ‘Hillside 
Farm’ selling for enough to buy the 
farm.” 

“Will you let me have it?’ 
asked eagerly. 

“Tt’s not very neat,” Ben objected. 
“T don’t use a typewriter very well dg 

“Oh, that!” exclaimed Webb. “I 
mean the original. Don’t try to tell me 
you wrote anything like ‘Hillside Farm’ 
on a machine. I know better. Jimmy 
wants the pen-and-ink stuff.” 

“T do hope you haven’t destroyed it,” 
said Frame. He was boyishly eager, 
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“Webb let me read your manuscript, 
and I agree with him that Miss Fame 
will come trotting after you like a well- 
trained cat. You’ve done a wonderful 
book—wonderful! I’d like to have the 
manuscript. You'll see that I treat 
them nicely. What would you like to 
see?” 

“He’d like to see Thoreau’s notebook, 
and that long letter of John Bur- 
roughs’,” said Rose. 

“Have you that? One of Thoreau’s 
notebooks?” asked Ben eagerly. 

“Now you've done it!” declared 
Frame, pulling Rose’s ear. “I know 
what'll happen! Carbury will. spend 
the evening in the notebook, and I'll 
suffer a collector’s misery because I 
can’t get him to look at all my treas- 
ures.” 

“You poor dad!” scoffed Rose. 

“Mr. Carbury will let you show and 
gloat,” said Mrs. Frame. “He can 
come up and revel in the notebook any 
time.” 

“Pure bluff, Mr. Carbury,” said Mrs. 
Webb. “Mr. Frame wouldn’t let any 
one touch his autographs when he 
wasn’t here to superintend.” 

“You’re all jealous,” said Frame. 
“This is the Thoreau, Carbury.” 

The manuscript was _ beautifully 
bound. Webb and his wife, Frame and 
Mrs. Frame, and Rose leaned over the 
back of Ben’s chair as he turned the 
pages. 

“See in the front,” said Rose. “That 
pressed aster—mother picked that on 
the edge of Walden Pond.” 

“We'll have a jewel weed from the 
edge of your spring hole in your ‘Hill- 
side. Farm’ manuscript,” said Frame, 
and he took the notebook and gave Ben 
the Burroughs letter. “Written just 
after he had spent the night on Cross 
Mountain, when he was still a young 
man, the dear, old fellow,” Frame ex- 
plained. “You see what he says about 
the trout in Millbrook? We usually go 
there in the summer.” 


“And mother caught one of the very 
trout Mr. Burroughs may have seen— 
a giant brook trout——’”’ 

“But all head,” said Mrs. Frame. 

“Fwenty-four inches of him, just the 
same, my dear,” said Frame. “This is 
something of Muir’s, Carbury. Can 
you make it out?” 

“Why—is it—it is, isn’t it?” cried 

3en. “It’s the drawing for the weather 
clock he built on his father’s barn!” 

He touched the yellowed sheet of 
paper reverently. 

“Let me see,” said Frame, turning to 
his cabinet. “Here is a letter from Asa 
Gray. It’s rather interesting.” 

They slipped quite easily from the 
naturalists, of whom Mr. Frame did 
not have, after all, an extended collec- 
tion, to the English poets, and there he 
was, as he termed it, “strong.” There 
were unpublished letters—the delight of 
the collector—that cast intimate side- 
lights on the lives of the writers. The 
evening fled rapidly for Ben. Webb 
and Frame, with their cigars, got into a 
wrangle over the possibility of modern 
poets rising to the heights once reached 
in poetry, provided any one came to 
care anything about poetry again, and 
Mrs. Frame and Mrs. Webb fell into 
a deep consideration of a new embroid- 
ery stitch, Ben found himself talk- 
ing with Rose, and the subject was 
mosses. 

“Of course it seems quite human,” 
he said, “but it’s really automatic. The 
moisture makes them open, and the 
drought makes them close. They can’t 
help it “3 

“Any more than a person who has 
been out in the cold all day and then 
sits by a warm fire can keep from 
yawning?” said Rose. 

He looked at her and smiled. 

“T was touchy,” he said. 

“The way we piled in on you! I 
know just how you felt, too. I’ve seen 
father gather up his autographs at a 
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yawn. But you do believe I was inter- 
ested, now, don’t you? Wait!” 

She went into the next room. , 

“Come here a minute, Mr. Carbury,” 
she called, and Ben followed her. 

“What I did at Millbrook this sum- 
mer,” she said. 

She had pulled open two large draw- 
ers. In them, in neat piles like his own, 
Ben saw card after card on which were 
mounted the flowers of the Catskills. 

“So you see I was interested,” Rose 
declared. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Ben went back to the farm to see that 
things were made snug for the winter, 
but he had learned that the distance be- 
tween New York and the hills was 
nothing when one had any reason for 
covering it. When the first installment 
of his book appeared in Webb’s maga- 
zine, Webb wrote him to “run down to 
New York” and make a bargain for the 
book publication. With Webb to ad- 
vise him, Ben found there was little 
mystery in making a book contract. 
Ben’s sisters were still pursuing their 
wild career as club women, getting real 
satisfaction out of their strange life. 

He went to Mr. Alton’s office and ar- 
ranged for the investment of the fifteen 
thousand dollars, a matter he had quite 
forgotten, but he made some excuse 
when Alton urged him to take dinner 
at the apartment. Alton looked weary 
and harassed. 

“Agnes asks about you often,” he 
said. “She ordered me to invite you 
up if you came to town again.” 

“Yes, but I don’t expect to be here 
long this time. I’m much obliged. 
Please tell her.” 


’ 


He felt a great relief that Mr. Alton, 


did not urge him more. The memory 
of his two evenings with the Altons 
was still a nightmare, but he took the 
subway at Wall Street and went direct 
to the Frames’. He had the pen manu- 
script of ‘Hillside Farm’ as an excuse. 
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“Oh, we thought we were never going 
to see you again, now that every one 
is talking about your articles in Uncle 
Gilbert’s magazine!” exclaimed Rose. 
“We thought vou were too famous to 
bother with common folks,” but he 
knew she did not mean it, and he told 
her so. 

“I don’t feel at all famous,” he said. 
“T don’t know how famous folk ought 
to feel. I feel just as I always did, only 
I’m glad people like what I’ve writ- 
ten and I wish I could write more things 
for them to like.” 

“But you're going to, aren’t you 
asked Rose with surprise. “Don’t au- 
thors always follow up a success?” 

“I know what you mean—‘strike 
while the iron is hot.’ I’ve had letters 
from other editors asking me to write 
something like the things Mr. Webb 
is publishing, but that isn’t how I wrote 
my book. I wrote it because I was in 
love with my farm—I wanted other 
people to know how I felt about it. I 
suppose I may write more some time; 
something else about the farm, prob- 
ably.” 

“Can’t you write about anything 
else?” 

He seemed surprised. 

“About anything else? Why should 
Ir” he asked. “Oh, I see what you 
mean! You're thinking of me as a 
writer. I haven’t thought of myself 
that way at all. I’m not a writer, you 
know. I’m a lover—I love the things I 
find on my farm because they are those 
things and because they are on my 
farm. I can’t go about pretending I 
feel things, just so I can write them, 
can I? I suppose, when I feel new 
things, I’ll write new things.” 

“But your book is so beautiful. It 
seems a pity that when you can write 
such things, you shouldn’t write more 
of them. Can’t you fall in love with 
something else on your farm and then 
write about it?” 

Ben looked at the girl. He blushed. 
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“T’ve thought of something like that,” 
he said. “I think I could write another 
book if everything were arranged right; 
if everything happened the way it id 

“Then it’s certainly your duty to ar- 
range it and to make it happen,” said 
Rose. ‘What would it have to be?” 

“Why,” said Ben awkwardly, “I 
don’t know that I can explain it right. 
This book, this ‘Hillside Farm’ book, is 
how and why I loved my farm—the 
flowers and the trees and the seasons 
and the mosses and all. But I could 
write another book, I guess. If things 
were right for it, I could write a book 
about how I loved the farm because 
somebody else loved it.” He colored 
again. “I understood that when I went 
back—how I could write it about the 
other kind of love. I sort of imagined 
how the farm would be with somebody 
like that going about it and being there 
and being a part of the flowers and 
mosses. It sounds sort of bookish to 
say it, but what I mean is that this first 
book is how I loved Nature on my farm. 
The second one would be how the farm 
was when I loved Nature and some one 
else, and she loved me and Nature.” 

“T see,” said Rose. “A love story on 
your farm.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be so bad for her as it 
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looks the first time you think of it,” said 
Ben blunderingly. “It wouldn’t have 
to mean working the farm like a 
farmer’s wife. It could be a sort of 
summer farm. She could live in the 
city in the winter—any city. It could 
be a summer place. I could train mty- 
self up to looking like a city man, if I 
had to. You need only go there in the 
summer——” 

He had said it without thinking. It 
did not matter, for Rose had guessed 
before. 

“But I would like the farm in win- 
ter!” she said indignantly. ‘It’s lovely 
to sit by an open fire and hear the storm 
outside and ye 

“And yawn?” asked Ben, his pulse 
beating like mad. 

She looked into his eyes, and the two 
of them went cold and hot, so vast and 
so unexpected was the moment they had 
reached so oddly, and so dangerous or 
so safe. They were both afraid and 
they both trembled. Then with a little 
laugh that seemed to leave her breath- 
less, she leaned toward him. 

“Well, I'll have a right to yawn, 
won't I?” she trembled, and he said 
something—he could never remember 
what. It was probably exceedingly 
ridiculous, but it served its purpose. 


aN 
TEMPORARY ABSENCE 


AY after day, the glorious, risen sun 
Lifts on the world its perfect sphere of gold; 
But what is there more common than the dawn 
That men’s eyes every morning may behold? 


Yet what a darkness would assail men’s hearts 
If God, through some inscrutable delay, 
Should blot out visible time, check in the leash 

The usual miracle of dawning day! 


So I along a level flow of love 
Was borne with you—till you were drawn away. 
O sun a week withheld, my morning light— 
Sweet, I confess the miracle of day! 


Harry Kemp. 
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THE GLEAM 


By Grace M. Sissons 





HE human race has been richly endued with power to 
follow the gleam; hence our marvelous journey up 
through evolution’s bogs and darkness. 

R Somewhere back in the primordial night, a cave man won 


¥ his mate with a kiss instead of a club. Through the hot 
mist of the physical urge he had caught the gleam of an 
S 












ideal love—a gleam the succeeding generations have fol- 
lowed, and behold the transfiguration of the race—and its 
lovers! The love we seek now is filled with spirit and 
dream; he who desires less is the outcast of his own heart. 














) em 
1 Not all the lights have shone so steadily. Some have ww Pe 
1 been glimmering will-o’-the-wisps. But even they have not b)) 4 
f been followed in vain. Those stiff-legged old soldiers of 3 a. 
; fortune before whose eager eyes danced the fountains of 8 4 
. g perpetual youth found new lands if not new fountains; and e 5. b 
history has given them, these dauntless veterans with their a 
1, evergreen hearts, the perpetual youth of her,remembrance. a 
d Many are the lights that have lured and beckoned. But ®& Bi 
. none have led us through such anguish of flesh, such splen- y 
y dor of spirit, as the torch of freedom, flaming ever on the e: 
far horizon—freedom of body, freedom of soul. ~ u 

Slaves on lonely plantations; mutineers in the dark holds ¢ ig 


of ships plotting their wild uprisings, heedless of chains and 
irons; poets and dreamers leading a lost cause regardless 
of firing squads—Lacedemonians all! How they have 
fought their way through the ages toward that pillar of 
fire! 

And those who have won their liberty of act and liberty 
of thought—what gallant indifference it is to nature’s law 
of self-preservation when they leave their own happy 
security to fight for the freedom of others! Ah, truly have 
these men, dying in the shambles of battle, followed the 
gleam, and its radiance, resting upon their eyelids, makes 
their deaths glorious and their spirits immortal. 
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The Princess and the Janitor 


By Ethelyn Leslie Huston 


Author of “The Towers of Illum,’ 
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“The Man in Grey,” etc. 


GORDON GRANT 


A delightful story of love gone awry, in which Jerry 
Dugan, elevator boy, assumes the role of deus ex machina. 


ies things were happening po- 
litically in the Eleventh Ward, 
there was no particular reason 
why it should concern Rosie Madden. 
But when a stone is dropped in a pond, 
the ripples circle out to unimagined 
places, agitating quiet waters and rous- 
ing sleeping reeds. 

And when the inspector was called 
down by a mysterious gentleman higher 
up, he relieved his injured dignity by 
irate remarks to, the next in rank, who 
took it out on the subordinate who took 
orders from him, and he, in turn, con- 
versed emotionally with a_ brass-but- 
toned functionary who was important 
enough to be talked to, but who 
wouldn’t dare talk back. 

The ripple thus made its way toward 
the horizon; and after a while, it 
reached Maddigan, whose beat was in 
the office-building district; and Maddi- 
gan swallowed the sentiments that he 
would have liked to express, went on 
the .warpath down the alley, broke up 
a crap game, and ran in Jerry Dugan. 

The gentleman who presided in the 
juvenile court had just finished reading 
a sarcastic article on the judiciary, writ- 
ten by an editor suffering from dys- 
pepsia, and he glowered at the young 
citizen while he swallowed a strong de- 
sire to order him shot at sunrise. Fail; 
ing this, he ordered him to the reform 
school. 

Mrs. Dugan’s noisy anguish resulted 
only in her being escorted officially and 
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promptly to the sidewalk, and the tear- 
begrimed Jerry was hustled away to 
durance vile. 

Across the hall from the Dugan flat 
lived Davy Simmons, who was a wid- 
ower and who worked as janitor in one 
of the office buildings on Maddigan’s 
beat. 

Davy was a quiet, shy man, who had 
a plain, kind face and the respect of 
the neighborhood. The big office build- 
ing over which he had charge was, with 
its great bank of bronze-fronted eleva- 
tors and cool marble walls, his especial 
pride. His father had been night 
watchman in the old building of six 
stories, which had been torn down for 
the modern skyscraper that had taken 
its place. The old owners were mem- 
bers of the big corporation that owned 
the Huntingdon Building, as the new 
was named, and they were glad to have 
the steady son of steady John Simmons 
in charge. 

Quiet 


Davy was an exceptionally 
clever mechanician, with a versatility 


that very few realized. The busy gen- 
tlemen of the corporation were vaguely 
aware that the multitudinous wheels of 
the many mechanical devices moved 
smoothly, in the Huntingdon, and they 
were glad in an absent-minded fashion 
and gave it no further thought. And 
Davy was glad to escape notice, to 
brood tenderly over his charges and 
dream. 

‘When Davy had been a shy youth of 
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twenty, a masculine young womar | * 
twenty-eight had married him. Davy 
had not known how it came about, but 
he had shaken off his bewilderment and 
accepted his responsibility with . the 
quiet seriousness that was habitual to 
him. The new Mrs. Simmons had re- 
garded a husband as a source of sup- 
plies; beyond that, he was supereroga- 
tory and rather a nuisance. She had 
prepared his meals with an air of pro- 
test, had served them with an air of 
resignation, and had retrieved his pay 
envelope weekly with a glare of suspi- 
cion. 

Men, she had informed her silent 
husband, could not be trusted with 
money. Any brazen hussy with a 
painted face and high heels could make 
a fool of a man and empty his pockets, 
and she didn’t propose to work like a 
slave in his kitchen while he ran around. 
That Simmons had never betrayed any 
symptoms of a desire to run around 
had had nothing to do with it. He 
might. 

So Davy had grown more silent, had 
submitted without protest to the gener- 
alship of the lady who had married 
him, and had given the tenderness of 
his heart to the towering pile of marble 
and stone that faced the great artery 
of the city. 

And ihen one morning Mrs. Simmons 
had not wakened up, and very suddenly 
Davy had found himself a free man. 
And while he was yet dizzy with the 
sudden lifting of a hard and unlovely 
yoke, he had found that he had an 
amazing bank account of several thou- 
sand dollars.. The grim and suspicious 
thrift that had crowded close to his 
elbow for many weary years had let 
go at last, and he—he was the bene- 
ficiary ! 

Davy had kept his little flat, doing 
his own work with quiet enjoyment and 
natura] skill, and soon he had added a 
little dog with a shockingly mixed pedi- 
gree and eyes of wistful dog devotion 
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and a broken leg, which Davy mended. 
Then the seamstress on the next floor 
moved away and gave him her two 
canaries, and shortly. after that he 
picked up two blind kittens some one 
had thrown into the street, and raised 
them on the bottle. So Davy found 
that he had a number of family cares, 
which were very enjoyable. 

But with all these happenings, he 
dreamed of other things. He read 
books and papers in his gravely deliber- 
ate way, and now and then a phrase 
would haunt him—a little vagrant word 
picture would send his soul questing 
out beyond the neat, bare walls of his 
little home to a dim sense of happiness 
that he had never known, a loveliness 
that he could only guess. 

But the questing soul always came 
back a little sadly—‘“with pinions trail- 
ing’’—and the loveliness eluded him and 
faded into the dull, gray routine of 
familiar duties, and time touched his 
temples with snow-tipped fingers, and 
around his patient mouth the lines 
deepened. 

And because of the patient mouth 
and of the wordless sadness that made 
the eyes so kind, the neighborhood 
called upon Davy whenever it was in 
trouble, which was frequently. So it 
was natural that the anguished Mrs. 
Dugan should lie in wait for him, when 
night came and he relinquished his 
proud building to his good friend, Jim 
Daly, the night watchman, and came 
home to the neatly respectable tenement 
where he lived. 

“An’ it was jest thim fool games the 
byes do play in the alley, Mr. Simmons 
dear! Bad ’cess to Maddigan fer not 
bringin’ him home! . Sure, an’ it’s the 
rapscallion he was himself, whin he was 
a bye! All byes are, that amount to 
annything whin they are min! An’ if 
he’s sint to the reform, look at the bad- 
ness he'll learn there! He’s only a fool 
bye, an’ what'll thim young crooks 
teach him?” 


207. 
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Maddigan went on the warpath down the alley, 
up a crap game, and ran in Jerry Dugan. 


Simmons listened patiently and put 
a comforting hand on Mrs. Dugan’s 
plump shoulder. 

“Tt’ll be all right. Don’t worry over 
it to-night, Mrs. Dugan, and I’ll see the 
judge to-morrow. The scare won’t do 
Jerry any harm. The city is a bad place 
for boys, and it’s just as well to make 
them think, and by to-morrow he’ll have 
done a lot of thinking. So don’t fret 
now.” 

The quiet, unconscious dignity of the 
man gained him the ear of the judge 
next day, and the swollen-eyed Jerry 
was given over to his charge. 


Davy Simmons shouldered 
the responsibility of Jerry’s 
future with the same matter- 
of-course unconsciousness of 
anything unusual with which 
he had shouldered the future 
of the birds, the mongrel pup, 
and the two blind kittens. He 
did not scold. Instead, he had 
a few grave discussions with 
Jerry on life in general, and 
on those matters in life that 
interested Dugan, junior, in 
particular, as one man with 
another, and Jerry grew sev- 
eral inches. It was not only 
new, but curiously pleasant to 
have a man of Mr. Simmons’ 
prestige in the neighborhood 
defer to him and listen to his 
opinions with respectful at- 
tention and unfeigned inter- 
est. The shallow amusements 
and occupations of “the fel- 
lers’” somehow lost their old- 
time fascination. Selling 
newspapers began to seem be- 
neath the dignity of one ap- 
proaching manhood, and when 
Mr. Simmons -suggested his 
filling a vacancy in the ele- 
vator staff, Jerry accepted the 
offer gladly. 

From the chaotic affairs of 
the street, Jerry turned with 
deep interest to the more concrete mat- 
ters of the big structure, with its swoop- 
ing fleet of elevators, and he very soon 
knew all the dignitaries who had of- 
fices, and their staffs, by name. The 
dignitaries he treated with soothing def- 
erence, the official staffs.a shade more 
familiarly, and the pretty typists and 
stenographers he alternately courted 
and scrapped with. 

At the right of the handsome arched 
entrance of the building was a small 
and. very exclusive shop, most pictur- 
esque with rose silk curtains and brass 
trimmings. Lovely ladies with beauti- 
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fully corseted figures went into the 
dainty little shop, and came out again 
still more beautifully corseted. Tanta- 
lizing glimpses of silks and laces in 
wonderful butterfly tints could be 
caught beyond the heavy plated glass 
and the rose silk curtains, and smiling 
young ladies, with enchanting curves 
showing under their modish gowns, 
flitted in.and out of mysteriously cur- 
tained interiors. 

In dull seasons, when society was at 
the lakes and seashores, the goddesses 
with the curves were particularly 
friendly with Jerry, who played Mer- 
cury for them and brought them trays 
of cooling, tall glasses from the soda 
fountain in the drug store. 

In the basement, under the shop, was 
a workroom with lesser goddesses, who 
did mysterious things to the mysterious 
garments, on sewing machines. And 
this was where Rosie Madden worked. 

Rosie was a sensible young woman, 
with a demure face and an elusive 
twinkle in blue eyes that danced under 
long, black lashes. This meant that she 
was a sedate young person with a streak 
of the coquette, an excellent combina- 
tion for “human nature’s daily food.” 

She had a clever pair of hands and 
was very good-natured, and so the god- 
desses from upstairs were running 
down to her all day, pleading, “Rosie, 
a small dart here, there’s a darling!” 
and, “Rosie, a gusset up here, like a 
duck!” And Rosie smiled and altered 
and stitched with swift-flying fingers, 
while beautiful ladies, in distracting 
lacy garments trimmed with frivolous 
bows, waited upstairs. 

Rosie’s clever fingers fashioned 
pretty things for her own well-rounded 
figure, too, in which she looked very 
attractive indeed. She wore gowns of 
sprigged muslin, with narrow ruffles 
and tiny black or pink or blue bows, and 
absurd little aprons with flirtatious 
pockets and flying bow ends at the back, 
and white stockings. and demure black 
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slippers with straps that crossed over 
the instep. 

And the long, nebulously wistful 
dreams of Davy Simmons. began to 
change and contract and settle into a 
picture—the picture of a cottage cov- 
ered with rose vines, with a pretty 
woman at a white picket gate, shading 
her eyes as she watched the tree-bor- 
dered road down which a man was 
coming home. A strange and new and 
very sweet ache tightened the breast 
of the quiet man who ministered to the 
caprices and nerves of the haughty of- 
fice building. For the woman in the 
picture was. Rosie Madden. 

Davy’s wooing was as unobtrusive as 
he himself, but the language of the 
lover does not need interpretation by 
even the slowest-witted of the fair sex 
—and Rosie was not slow-witted. She 
preened and settled her ruffles and flut- 
tered her ribbons when the quiet figure 
stepped in from the shadows of the 
quiet basement hall, to pause by her 
sewing machine and look down at her 
with deep, wistful eyes. 

He never said much, did the silent 
Davy Simmons, but with a grave word 
or two he would start the little stream 
of piquant, half-saucy chatter that kept 
time to the busy little fingers, and he 
would stand and listen, with a pleased 
tenderness making his tired face 
younger. 

The goddesses liked the man who 
was always*so kindly and courteous, 
and they welcomed him with warm 
friendliness and eyed Rosie truculently 
if that young person showed signs of 
carrying her coquetries with too high a 
hand. 

Davy’s dreaming grew more definite, 
more real. There was the little nest- 
egg in the bank, the steady position in 
the great building, and Rosie, with her 
smiles, was kind. Simmons smiled 
down into the adoring eyes of the ple- 
beian yellow dog and scratched the 
heads of the cats and answered the 
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chirping birds, when his family greeted 
him at night, and pictured them in the 
pretty yard of the cottage. The birds 
hung in the window, and the cats sat 
on the white gate posts, and the little 
yellow dog raced down the road to 
greet the man. It was a lovely, an un- 
believably happy picture that Davy 
Simmons saw! 

Jerry, of course, was intensely inter- 
ested. After a period of stern cogita- 
tion, he had decided that Rosie was al- 
most worthy of his good friend. Jerry 
had no exalted and foolish notions of 
the angelic superiority of the other sex! 
He considered them frivolous and far 
beneath a man’s level intellectually. But 
he conceded graciously that when a 
man had reached the age where he 
wanted to settle down and toast his 
shins in comfort at his own fireside, a 
woman, carefully selected, was a con- 
venient and more or less pleasant ad- 
junct. 

Rosie averaged up fairly well, and 
Jerry observed the progress of the woo- 
ing with a cautiously reluctant ap- 
proval. With Machiavellian cunning, 
he had tried out Miss Madden in sev 
eral tests of temper and patience, and 
he had found the former sweet and the 
latter reliable. She,was attractive in 
her dress, but she did not expose all 
her charms to the sidewalk audience, 
which appealed to her severe critic. 
Jerry deplored the passing of mid-Vic- 
torian modesty. 

But the course of true love never did 
run smooth, and a cloud no larger than 
a man’s hand arose over the innocent 
wooing of Davy Simmons. Rosie, of 
the demure frocks and the sweet dispo- 
sition, had become uneasy and unsmil- 
ing. Instead of the old twinkle of blue 
eyes and flutter of frills when Davy 
happened in, she now bent lower over 
her machine and stitched madly, saying 
little. 

Davy Simmons, agonizingly sensitivé 
under his shy quiet, shrank away from 
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this new and mysterious coldness, 
where he had once been coyly encour- 
aged, and turned, hurt and white, to 
the ponderous mechanism of the great 
building, whose purring smoothness 
owed so much to his watchful eye. 

The goddesses from upstairs soon 
saw that something was wrong, and as- 
sailed the pale and troubled Rosie bit- 
terly. She was an unscrupulous little 
flirt, and Davy Simmons was far too 
good for such a featlterbrain, so there! 
She was a little fool not to appreciate 
a real man when she saw one, and they 
supposed she had lost what little sense 
she had over some fresh young sport in 
rented evening clothes, who wasn’t fit 
to wipe Davy Simmons shoes! They 
hoped she would marry the mythical 
sport with the supposed rented clothes, 
and see how she would like it when he 
let her support him! They all did, and. 
their wives were discouraged and drag- 
gled slatterns, and it served them right, 
so now! 

Under this withering blast from the 
haughty and worldly-wise young ladies 
upstairs, Rosie only bent lower over her 
work and grew more silent. 

Meantime, Davy Simmons saw his 
delicate dream -picture through a shim- 
mer of hot pain, in which its pretty 
vines and roses shriveled and drooped 
sad little heads. The little yellow dog 
thrust an anxious nose into his inert 
hand as he sat alone evenings, with the 
forgotten paper slipping to the floor. 
The cats clawed at his knee and then 
withdrew in haughty disapproval of his 
abstraction. The birds chirped inquir- 
ingly and ruffled their feathers and 
looked very ferocious, inviting him 
plainly to please come and fight them 
with a finger through the cage bars. 

But Davy’s heart was heavy, with the 
heaviness of the patient man who car- 
ries his hurt deep and is wordless. He 
sat in the dark and looked down on the 
throngs on the sidewalk and wondered 
—the old, old wonder of the world!— 
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why the salt sweat of labor is not 
enough, but there must be with it the 
scalding of the heart’s tears. 

It was just about this time that 
Jerry, at first stricken with puzzled as- 
tonishment, then almost incoherently 
wrathful, metaphorically took Miss 
Madden by one pink ear and swung 
her around to attention. Mr. Dugan 
demanded to know, in no gentle terms, 
what Miss Madden meant, anyhow! 

With a sandwich, procured hastily at 


the lunch wagon back in the alley, i 
his hand, Jerry took his noon hour to 
settle this vexed matter. 

“Say, what’s eatin’ ye?” was his 
opening gun, and Rosie Madden stiff- 
ened up in her chair and tried to look 
freezing, but wilted under Jerry’s glare. 
The “up stage” didn’t impress one of 
Jerry’s metropolitan experience; when 
he went after information, he was too 
busy for footlight melodrama. He was 
after facts. A generous supply of 
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mustard applied by his good friend 
Tonio, chef of the lunch wagon, di- 
verted Mr. Dugan’s attention for a mo- 
ment, and he carefully prodded the 
leaky yellow trimmings back with a 
slightly grimy finger. Then he once 
more turned his glare onto the culprit 
in sprigged muslin. 

“T ain’t got time for no guff, see? I 
want de straight goods, an’ I want it 
quick. You’ve give Mr. Simmons de 
icy mitt, an’ you go pussyfootin’ around 
an’ try to look like one o’ de movie 
vampires what eats men’s hearts fer 
breakfast, while deir hair is did by de 
marceller. But dat don’t go here, see?” 

“T ain’t a vampire lady! You let me 
alone, Jerry Dugan! You don’t know 
anything about it!”’ cried Miss Madden, 
her pale face flushing indignantly. 

“No, I don’t. An’ dat’s why I’m 
here,” assented her accuser coolly. “I 
allus thought you wuz straight goods, 
Rosie Madden, er I wouldn’t be here. 
An’ gee, if you’re just a cheap skoit 
like half 0’ dem dolls, wit’ nobody home 
from de ears up, I'll t’row up my job 
an’ be a nun!” 

“Well, I’m not! I know what I’m 
doing—and I wish you folks would just 
let me alone! I’m just badgered on 
both sides till I’m ’most crazy—and— 
and—I wish I was dead, I do!” 

Rosie’s shaky, nervous voice rose 
higher, threatening hysterics, and a sud- 
den flood of tears broke the pressure. 
Rosie’s curly head plumped down on 
an eighteen-dollar garment, and she 
sobbed recklessly on its lace trimmings. 

Jerry’s quick ear grasped a clew and 
his eyes narrowed. 

“On bot’ sides. Is—dat—so? I 
thought dere wuz some gumshoe work 
doin’! Who is de bloody blighter? T’ll 
push his face in! Go on! You gotta 
spill de beans, fer here I board till you 
do, see? Get it off yer chest, if you 
want ter see home an’ mother.” 

Rosie lifted her head and dabbled at 
her pink nose with jerky sniffles, but 
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her young inquisitor regarded her grief 
coldly, and his pale eyes bored down 
into her stormy and anguished little soul 
with grim and terrifying insistence. It 
was not Jerry, the elevator boy, who, 
faced the tearful girl cowering nervy- 
ously in her chair; it was Justice, un- 
sympathetic and unimpressed, who 
brushed aside her feminine defenses 
with a contemptuous hand and jerked 
her up sharply for an accounting. 

And with another hysterical flood of 
tears, the truth came out, Jerry help- 
ing now and then with a grimly curt 
question. 

It might have been a scene in the 
vaulted chamber of a palace, where a 
frightened princess stood between con- 
tending forces—on the one hand, all the 
traditions of caste; on the other, love. 

“Tt’s my married sister from Chi- 
cago, who’s here visiting,” sobbed the 
princess brokenly. “She married a sa- 
loon keeper, and she has diamonds and 
a pony coat—and he’s going to buy a 
Ford—and she sends her washing out 
and has a woman to clean—and—and 
——” Rosie gulped and swallowed. 
“And she says, me marry a janitor! 
And she scolded, and she made fun of 
me and said she supposed I’d have the 
job of scrubwoman. And she says I’m 
just a soft little fool, and it isn’t safe 
to leave me here, and I’d be sore at 
her after for letting me throw myself 
away. And how would it sound to her 
swell friends in Chicago to say I had 
married a common janitor? She would 
die with shame, and her husband with 
his swell saloon on Halstead Street and 
all! And so—and so”—Rosie gulped 
again, then dropped prone on the 
eighteen-dollar garment and _ sobbed 
wildly—“she’s going to take me back to 
Chicago with her! She’s going back in 
a week!” 

A frantic storm of sobs now shook 
the bowed form, and Jerry’s judicial 
countenance softened. 

“Well, of all de cheap skates!” He 





reached out and patted the heaving 
shoulder. “Say, cut out de weeps, see? 
You’re all right, Rosie, an’ we'll just 
cut a new deck, see? Ditch de four- 
flushers. Dey’re no good, if dey are 
your sister. She’s just a little groggy 
wit’ de pony coat an’ ice-chunk ear- 
rings, but wait till her dream passes, 
Beatrice! Booze is on de blink, an’ de 
rhino got dat way ain’t no good. It’s 
tainted, all right, all right, an’ it ain’t 
healthy, take it from me!” 

He rubbed the curly head with a 
hand that was very gentle, if slightly 
redolent of mustard and ham, and 
Rosie’s grief began to abate. Young 
America—democratic young America 
—had thrown its hat into the ring, 
ready to fight for its principles. Place 
and power were tottering on the throne; 
the sacred traditions of centuries of 
rulers, long implacable while Love had 
wept and bled and died, were yielding, 
yielding, to the pressure of a new and 
healthy indignation. 

Jerry explained this, in the much 
more explicit language of his order, to 
the distressed damsel, and ordered her, 
with lordly confidence in his own abil- 
ity to fix things, just to leave it to him. 

The princess, much comforted, said 
she would. And Jerry Dugan, weighted 
with the complexities of this now clear, 
but still condition, hastened 
away to the bank of elevators. 

His recognition of his capitalist pas- 
sengers that afternoon was gracious, 
but abstracted. He did not hurt their 
feelings, but he had the air of one with 
mind weighed down with affairs of 
state, and the capitalists, recognizing a 
condition familiar to themselves, did 
not intrude with unnecessary or face- 
tious conversation. 

One of the last to leave the build- 
ing at five o’clock was the president of 
the corporation that owned it. Mr. 
Carstairs said good night as Jerry 
touched his cap, and the latter stood 
gazing after the dignified, rather aus- 
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tere personage as if he had suddenly 
been hypnotized. The starter sounded 
his castanets the second time, with a 
surprised glance at the usually alert 
Mr. Dugan, and Jerry wakened from 
his daze with a jerk. The freckled face 
was not that of a descendant of a hun- 
dred earls, but it was the face of one 
who had cut his teeth on New York 
sidewalks, a grimy newspaper under his 
ragged shirt sleeve. Rosie’s love affair 
was in competent hands. 

That night Rosie Madden smiled in 
her sleep. 


When Mr. Carstairs stepped into the 
elevator the next morning, Jerry felt 
that fate was on his side. The corpora- 
tion president’s chancing on his car 
gave him the opportunity he wanted, 
and he coughed tentatively. 

“Mr. Carstairs—please, sir! Could 
I see you for a moment some time to- 
day? It’s a perty important matter, sir 
—if you please!” 

The magnate looked in some surprise 
at the freckled, but unquestionably 
very anxious face, and answered hesi- 
tatingly : 

“Why—lI’m leaving the city this 
afternoon, and am going to be very busy 
—but——” The eloquent pleading in 
the pale-lashed eyes swung the decision 
favorably, and he finished: “Just a mo- 
ment, then, about eleven o’clock.” 

Mr. Carstairs intended. posting his 
official bodyguard as to the audience 
granted, but another magnate, pale and 
chewing hard on a very expensive cigar, 
caught his elbow as he stepped from 
the car on his own floor, and assailed 
his ear with news of some rascally deal 
on the Street by the opposition. The 
deal is always rascally when it is done 
by the other side, and Mr. Carstairs 
looked pained and amazed as he disap- 
peared into his especial private sanctum 
with his confrére. 

Consequently, when Jerry had ar- 
ranged matters with the “relief” for a 
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It was Mr. Simmons—but another Mr 


Simmons! 


Rosie Madden drew in a long, 


shuddering breath of ecstasy. 


brief time off duty, 
self at the splendid suite 
the fifteenth floor, he was greeted by 
ribald laughter. 

“Worried about how to invest that 
last million you cleaned up, Jerry?’ 
jeered a junior clerk wittily, when Jerry 
heatedly insisted upon seeing the presi- 
dent. This occasioned a fresh outburst 
of mirth among the other clerks, who 
sauntered forward interestedly. 

“Aw, can de funny stuff, see? 
get gay, Cecil! I tell you Mr. 
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told me to come up at eleven o'clock. 
Is he de main push around here, or are 
youse cheese, hey? ° 
Lemme past, 
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whole 
you mutts!” 
pressed ‘indignantly for- 
a grinning clerk started in front 
Jerry thrust a tall and very 
heavy brass cuspidor ahead of him with 
his foot, and while the clerk was busy 
falling over it, he side-stepped a sec- 
ond member of the official staff, ducked 
under the outstretched arms of a third, 
ran an agonizing elbow into the stom- 
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ach of a fourth, and did a Ty Cobb 
slide to the imposing mahogany door 
of the president’s office. 


He wrenched it open and stood at at-" 


tention, indignant, respectful, and 
slightly short of breath. 

Mr. Carstairs looked up from a pile 
of documents that lay on his desk, and 
his cold gaze took in his visitor and also 
the tableau of his demoralized office 
staff beyond. THis austere face did not 
change, but under the shaggy thatch of 
his eyebrows a glimmer of appreciation 
bespoke a fleeting glimpse of a boyhood 
long past. 

“Well, young man?” 

Jerry drew the mahogany to behind 
him, and stepped forward. 

“Thank you, sir. It’s about Mr. Sim- 
mons, sir! I'll cut out de trimmin’s, 
Mr. Carstairs, an’ make de spiel short.” 

Shrewd enough to condense to es- 
sentials, Jerry gave a terse outline of 
the affair, and the magnate listened. 

“De dame is nuts on makin’ a front, 
see? An’ she puts de gaff into Rosie 
‘cause she’s older, an’ she'll pull off de 
weddin’-bell stunt with some cheap 
sport in Chi, see? But Rosie is strong 
fer Mr. Simmons, an’ if we could choke 
off de dame an’ spike her guns, it’d be 
all to de merry fer a weddin’ right here, 
see?” 

“And this young woman is—where, 
did you say?” 

“In de Hay-yoot Mondy, sir. Works 
in de alteration room.” 

“The Hay—where?” 

“De Hay-yoot Mondy—dat exclusive 
shop wit’ de pink silk curtains, where 
de rich dames buy corsets, sir.” 

The shop sign—a small brass plate— 
of his tenant, the Haut Monde Shop, 
rose before Mr. Carstairs’ vision, and 
he bit his lip and looked down at the 
documents on his desk. 

“And how are we to spike the guns 
of this lady?” he inquired gravely. 

“Why, it’s: just dat Mr. Simmons is 
called de janitor, see? He wears brown 
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khaki an’ a plain cap, an’ he’s sort 0’ 
quiet an’ keeps out o’ sight. An’ I 
thought, sir, if you’d just have a rib- 
bon wit’ de word ‘Superintendent’ fer 
his cap, dat’d can de society chatter. A 
superintendent of de Huntingdon 
Building is better dan a cheap booze 
pusher, I guess!” 

Jerry stopped diplomatically and 
twisted his cap and swallowed visibly. 
He was afire with anxiety and volu- 
bility, but wise enough to repress both, 
and the president of the corporation 
nodded. 

“All right, young man. You may 
leave it to me.” 

The tone was grave, but kind, and 
Jerry saluted. 

“Yessir. Thank you, sir!” 

The mahogany closed ‘carefully be- 
hind him, and the freckled face was 
turned haughtily on the silent office 
force. Mr. Dugan placed one finger 
alongside of his turned-up nose and 
winked with exasperating enjoyment. 
Then he raised a languid hand, stroked 
an imaginary mustache, and strolled 
elegantly toward the outer door. There 
he paused and wagged a condescend- 
ing farewell. 

“Ta, ta, slaves!” 

A city directory sailed over his head 
as he ducked quickly, and Mr. Dugan 
returned to his car happily. It was 
high noon of a perfect day. 


In accordance with some brief, but 
explicit directions of the corporation 
president, a few things happened with 
miraculous swiftness, and two days 
after Jerry’s interview, the high priest- 
ess of the “Hay-Yoot Mondy” hilari- 
ously dragged a magnificent personage 
down to the alteration room and pre- 
sented him to the humble maiden at the 
power machine. 

It was Mr. Simmons—but another 
Mr. Simmons! The tall, but easy and 
muscular form was now clad in a per- 
fectly tailored uniform of navy blue 
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broadcloth that had the rich luster of 
dim satin. Its stiff military collar had 
a fine line of gold braid, and the trim 
coat was buttoned with gold-plated but- 
tons. On his head, where the eager 
high priestess had replaced it—‘“to see 
how absolutely stunning he looks !”— 
was a broadcloth cap to match, with a 
flat patent-leather visor over the steady, 
kind eyes, and around the cap, in richly 
wrought letters of gold, was the impos- 
ing word: “SUPERINTENDENT.” 

Agitated goddesses flew down to see 
the splendid sight, and they circled 
around him with cries of amazed ad- 
miration and delight. 

“Some guy, believe me!” intoned the 
grinning Jerry Dugan from the door- 
way, and Rosie Madden drew in a long, 
shuddering breath of ecstasy. Over her 
pale cheeks swept a wonderful tint of 
rose, and true to her name, she bloomed. 

A chastened and much wiser elder 
sister was present at the wedding, 
which was solemnized in the pretty cot- 
tage of Davy Simmons’ dreams. The 
high priestess and all the goddesses 
were also there, and they all wandered 
through the tastefully furnished rooms 
with frankly envious praise. 

The dining room, with its wide bay 
window draped with vines, was the gift 
of the corporation, and the married sis- 
ter from Chicago gazed at it with re- 
spectful awe. Mahogany in very sim- 
ple lines, richly quiet, yet an abiding 
joy with its warm glow and perfect 
cabinet work—this was the wood. A 
rug of soft, dim tones glowed under- 
foot. A deep armchair, leather seated, 
was ready for the master of the house, 
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a slightly smaller mate for the mistress, 
On the buffet, quietly imposing with 
its cut-glass knobs, was a cottage set of 
cut glass and two tall silver candle- 
sticks, while the china cabinet held a 
dainty china suite, complete. 

Buffet and side tables were stocked 
with all necessaries in glass, china, and 
linen, and on the round table stood a 
cabinet that drew all eyes—a good-sized 
mahogany cabinet with a heavy lock, 
It held a cottage set of silver cutlery— 
a full service, from ice-cream spoons 
to carvers for flesh and fish, in solid 
silver; and on the top of the cabinet 
was a bronze plate with an engraved in- 
scription—the tardy, but warm recogni- 
tion of the corporation of twenty years 
of faithful service. 

With it was an envelope—a friendly, 
informal letter of good wishes and the 
notice of a substantial increase of sal- 
ary. 

The bridal cake was cut amid laugh- 
ter and little shrieks over the button 
and the silver coin and the ring—and 
Jerry got the ring. The goddesses 
flocked around him with cooing cries 
and demanded to know who was to be 
the lucky girl. 

And when they were gone, Mrs. 
Davy Simmons held up her blushing, 
radiant face, her filmy veil sweeping 
back from the coronet of small white 
roses, and her eyes shone as her arms 
went up around the neck of her tall 
husband. 

“I’m just so happy I can’t stand it!” 
cried the princess. 

And Davy bent and kissed her and 
held her close—his dream come true. 
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Pa Flickinger’s Folks,”’ 


Protecting the Kid,’’ etc. 


S. B 


In which Dave Flaxman and his daughter Elsa surrender to each other. 


T’S got so’that we three can’t be to- 
gether for even ten minutes any 
more evenings—afore we bump 

into a rumpus!” growled Dave Flax- 
man, a large, domineering man, sitting 
comfortably in the easiest rocker of 
their well-furnished living room. 

Mary Flaxman, his wife, said noth- 
ing, having learned, during twenty 
years of married life, that silence is 
often more effective than speech. She 
was a fine-looking woman with wavy 
chestnut hair; and the blue of her be- 
coming dress matched the blue of her 
eyes. And though she did not speak, 
she looked anxiously from Dave to 
their daughter Elsa. 

“And a continual rumpus,” declared 
Flaxman, “makes any home a mighty 
disagreeable place.” He wore a tail- 
ored business suit, and his strong face 
arose combatively above his high white 
collar. : 

“\Vhy we get into a rumpus—as you 
call it,’ spoke up Elsa, their eighteen- 
year-old daughter, whom he often with 
jocose fondness kid,” “is 
because you will never even try to see 
my side of anything!” 


called “the 


Elsa’s flaxen hair was nearly golden, 
her eyes were blue like her mother’s, 
and her slight, girlish beauty was a con- 
tinual surprise and a secret pleasure to 
Dave Flaxman. 


3ut gentle-looking little Elsa had 
much of her father’s fighting spirit. At 
times Dave found this amusing and 
humored her; at other times he found 
it provoking and scolded her. 

“You won’t even listen—any more 
about Louie,” unhappily accused Elsa. 

“’Cause I’m fed up on Louie,” 
crossly returned her father. “I’ve 
heard enough about Louis Glade the 
last six months to last me a lifetime.” 

“Tt’s only natural,” claimed Mary 
Flaxman, in her pleasant voice, “that 
Elsa and Louis, being young and 
thrown together so much, should care 
for each other.” 

“Ain't you got no new excuse to of- 
fer yet, Mame?” demanded Dave. 

“All the same, we’ve got to take that 
into’ consideration,” calmly contended 
his wife. 

sut just why Elsa don’t want to 
help her papa out in his office gets me.” 
Dave spoke of himself in the third per- 
son, the more to impress his obdurate 
daughter. 

“T have other plans.” 
was’ set. 


Elsa’s mouth 
“Louie is over twenty-one, 
and we've talked it over.” 

“T don’t doubt you’ve talked it over,” 
dryly struck in Dave. “But talking it 
over won't get you nowhere.” 


“Mamma has never said anything 
against my marrying Louie.” 
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When they arose from the table, she looked straight at her father with dry eyes, and said: 
“I’m going to see the boys off, too.”’ 


“And she’s not urging you into it, 
neither, are you, Mame?” 

“No, I want them to wait. But ’m 
sorry you don’t like Louis Glade, for 
he’s a good boy,” firmly concluded Mrs. 
Flaxman. 

“T never said he wasn’t a good boy. 
But he’s young, and he ain’t got noth- 
ing to start on.” 

“Papa, what did you have to start on 
—when you married mamma?” unex- 
pectedly asked Elsa. 


“You know what I had, kid,’ re- 
turned her father. “Not one cent! But 
times was different then. I was a hood- 
lum, all right. But my mother died be- 
fore I can remember, and my father 
tended bar, and he died before I was 
half grown. And then I used to run 
errands for Crans, the grocer, and I 
slept under the counter like a cat. I 
didn’t have a nice home like you've got, 
kid.” Dave loved to dwell upon his 
early struggles. “I was a regular wild 













































one till I met your ma. But after she 
come into my life—I_ just naturally 
wanted to straighten up.” 

“I’ve heard you tell that a thousand 
times before,” struck in the bored kid, 
her yellow head bent industriously over 
the coarse gray yarn she was knitting. 

“But it’ll do to repeat,” assured Dave. 
“As I said, 1 wanted your ma, and I 
watited a home, and I wanted a busi- 
ness. I was just crazy to be respect- 
able, and one thing led to another. And 
now I’ve got a successful awning busi- 
ness, and I need you to help me out. I 
always did intend to have you work in 
my office after you graduated from high 
school—and now the time’s come. But 
I shouldn’t have told Miss Sampson to 
go if I hadn’t supposed you were will- 
ing to do the work.” 

“Tf you were such a wild young man, 
I don’t see how my mamma could have 
liked you,” put in Elsa, ignoring her 
father’s remarks about office help. 

“Your mother! Aw, she fell for me 
—I dunno why!” answered Dave, with 
a grin at his wife. 

“Probably mamma _ didn’t know 
enough of the world to choose right,” 
explained the frank girl. 

“See here—don’t be disrespectful to 
your mother,” testily reproved Dave. 
“She knows why she married me!” 

“T sometimes wonder why I did, 
Dave,” said his wife a little wearily, but 
there was no bitterness in her voice. 
She had not arrived at her present dip- 
lomatic her husband’s 
egotistical personality without domestic 


acceptance ot 


storms, but she was adamant when she 
knew herself to be in the right. And 
she believed in giving Elsa her own 
chance for happiness: 

“I know, mamma, just how it was,” 
claimed the observant kid. 
so big and good-looking 


some.” 


“P ipa was 


that helped 


“Aw, say, kid, 


sonal. 


don’t get too per- 
But Dave could not repress the 
smile that her words provoked, though 
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Elsa had been merely stating the case 
and not trying to mollify her father. 

“You needn’t learn stenography, kid 
—just come into the office and write my 
letters. And papa will pay you a dollar 
a day! Now, won’t you come and help 
papa out?” 

“T don’t think I care to.” Elsa’s 
voice was cold; then she added, “Touis 
is pretty tired of the way things are 
going for us, and if you keep on refus- 
ing even to let us be friends, he may 
enlist !” 

As she rose from her chair and put 
away her knitting, Dave Flaxman did 
not wonder that Louis Glade was fond 
of his pretty daughter. 

“Good night, mamma,” said Elsa 
pointedly, as she left the room on her 
way to bed. 

“Ain’t she a spunky piece?” cried 
Dave Flaxman, admiration and anger 
in his voice. 

“You've made her that way, Dave, 
humoring her one minute and scolding 
her the next. You often treat Elsa 
like a pretty toy, and she’s a young 
woman now.” 

“No, Mame, she’s just a kid, and I 
wouldn’t care nothing for a kid that 
didn’t have—spunk! She'll get over 
Louie in time.” 

“T don’t know about that. She’s 
strong willed—like you.” 

“Shucks! Such a pretty little thing, 


2 


scarcely more than a baby! She 
oughtn’t to think of marrying for years 
yet.” 

“I wish she wouldn’t. But I was 


married when I was two years younger 
than Elsa is now,” recalled his wife. 

“But, as I was saying a while back, 
times is changed. And we could take 
so much comfort, the three of us, if our 
kid only showed a little sense.” 

“You can’t expect her to act or feel 
as old as we do, Dave.” 

“But she’s got to give up nagging 
about Louie. And even if he is a good 
boy, as you’re always harping, he’s an 
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orphan, and comes of no family what- 
ever, as I know of.” 

“A good deal like you, Dave.” 

“T’ve built up a business and made a 
comfortable home.” 

“And you've been twenty years doing 
it. Give Louis a chance.” 

“But I want our kid to marry into 
one of the first families of this town, 
And she could, too. The mayor’s son 
is smit on our kid. He hangs round 
our office a lot, and the mayor has al- 
lowed to me that the match would suit 
him! But that could come along a lit- 
tle later. What I want now is Elsa’s 
help in my office. She’s keen enough 
to do something for the Sammies, knit- 
ting sweaters and such like, but don’t 
seem to think that her own father needs 
her!” 

“Louis Glade may enlist,” Mrs, Flax- 
man said thoughtfully. 

“Which would end him—as far as 
Elsa is concerned. She ’u’d forget all 
about him in a month or two. And I 
hope, Mame, you haven’t got anything 
against the kid’s working for me.” 

“I think she should,” assured his 
wife. 

“Of course I don’t want to—make— 
her do it.” 

“Maybe, Dave, if you would be a lit- 
tle kinder about Louis—letting them go 
together now with the understanding 
that when he had saved enough for a 
home and——” 

“In other words,” broke in Flaxman 
gruffly, “if I would leave Elsa have her 
own way, she might kindly help me out! 
No, sir! I’ve said my say once for all 
about Louie!” 

“Tf you had a son, you might under- 
stand then.” 

“Nonsense! And, remember, I’m 
‘not particularly blaming Louie, in one 
way. I suppose he does like the kid. 
But I want her to do better.” 

“Dave, I believe you’d act the same 
if anybody else wanted to marry her. 
You're jealous of sharing Elsa.” 
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“Me jealous!” but a dull red flamed 
in his face. “I’m merely trying to do 
what’s best for the kid. But I’m sorry 
you’re against me.” 

“T’m sorry, too, Dave,” seriously as- 
sured his wife. “But I don’t see any 
other way.” 


“Breakfast, Elsa!’ shouted Dave 
Flaxman, one cool morning a month 
later. ‘Come, hurry downstairs. Papa 
wants to€at.” 

“T don’t know as Elsa feels much 
like breakfast,” said his wife. 
“Sick?” demanded Dave. 
“No, she isn’t sick, but 

“Then she takes her place at this 
table,” was Dave’s ultimatum. 

Elsa’s face was so pale and her eyes 
so red,.as she sat down to eat, that her 
father mstantly cried: 

“Well, miss, if you ain’t sick, 
does ail you?” 

“I’m not hungry,” evaded the wan- 
looking kid, sticking a wet ball of hand- 
kerchief in one eye. 

“Well, eat—or you will be sick. This 
is the day that the enlisted boys start 
for Camp Custer, and I’m going to see 
"em off. The mayor wants everybody 
to turn out, and has specially asked 
me. And then I got a snag of mail to 
go through. Letters pile up something 
fierce since Miss Sampson left our 
office. 

“The boys,” continued Dave Flax- 
man, “‘have got a pretty fine day to go 
off in, and the hull town will be there to 
see ’em go. If I had a son, kid, I’d 
be feeling pretty blue if he was going, 
too. Hello! What’s this? The kid 
is crying!” 

“Louie—goes to—Camp Custer to- 
day,” Elsa managed to inform her fa- 
ther between sobs. “Mamma, may I 
leave the table?’ 

“If you’ve finished your breakfast,” 
allowed her mother. 

“Set still!’ thundered Dave. “I 
never see such a kid!” he cried aggriev- 
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**Here,’’ cried Dave shortly, thrusting the surprised Elsa at the young man, 
**kiss her good-by, Louie.’’ 


edly. “No respect for what her father 
wants, but starts to blubbering over a 
no-account guy like Louie! As for me, 
Louie Glade can’t go too far—nor stay 
too long!” 

Under the lash of these unpleasant 
words, Elsa was soon gulping down her 
breakfast. But when they arose from 
the table, she looked straight at her fa- 
ther with dry eyes, and said: 

“I’m going to see the boys off, too.” 

“Meaning to see Louie off. But 
there'll be no farewell-Sammie sob stuff 


over Louie! Your ma shall see to 
that !” 

“Oh, Dave, I wasn’t going to the sta- 
tion,” protested his wife. “If the war 
continues, it may be your turn next. 
I’d think of that!” 

This seemed so sensible an objection 
to Dave Flaxman that he said, rather 
mollified : 

“Anyway, it'll be better for me to 
convoy the kid.” 

Promptly at ten o’clock, he appeared 
at the house for his daughter. Elsa had 
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put on a handsome dark-blue suit, and 
her blue velvet hat contrasted richly 
with her fair hair. . 

“Got a handkerchief ?” demanded her 
father, a question he had faithfully 
asked every time they had been about to 
leave the house since she was a small 
girl. “’Cause you'll want one to cry 
into—when your Louie leaves!” 

“T don’t want a handkerchief,” re- 
fused Elsa. “And I don’t feel as if I 
would ever cry again.” 

“That’s not so bad,” approved her fa- 
ther. “I thought I could cure you of 
Louie. But you'll take your handker- 
chief. Mame, fetch us both a fresh 
one.” 


” 
’ 


Contrary Elsa slipped hers under a 
book on the living-room table, and said 
stormily to her father: 

“When you put your handkerchief 
into your pocket all folded up with one 
corner showing—you look like old times 
in the colonies!” 

“And how is that?” demanded Dave 
Flaxman in an awful voice. 

“As if you never used it,” 
explained the kid. 

For the first twenty years of his life, 
Dave had probably never owned a hand- 
kerchief, but 
sacred badge of respectability. 

As they were about to leave, Mary 
Flaxman said hesitatingly to her hus- 
band: 

“Dave, Louis is going away, and as 
long as you haven't 
against him—but his caring for Elsa 
wouldn’t it be forget your 
differences—and make him a little gift? 
He hasn’t any father or mother, you 
know, to look after him at the last and 
bid him good-by.” 

“Mame, of all things! You seem to 
think I go round fathering 
Mind nothing against 
Louie, except the way he’s been acting 
over Elsa. But I’m glad Uncle Sam is 
going to keep him so busy that he won’t 
have any chance to bother us.” 


cuttingly 


now it was to him a 


really anything 


better to 
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“T only thought that as he is one of 
our own town’s boys, and alone——” 

“Well, you thought too much’ for 
oncet.”’ 

At the station, the crowd was so 
dense, lining the hillside and railroad 
tracks, that Dave Flaxman had no trou- 
ble in staying at some distance, with 
Elsa, from the departing boys. 

But even then he was curiously at- 
tracted to Louis Glade, and as their * 
eyes met, Louis smiled wistfully. -It 
was as if, in the sobering last minutes 
at the station, the lonely boy had risen 
above their old quarrel over Elsa and 
wished to take a kindly farewell of her 
father. 

The boys were saying good-by to 
their nearest relatives now, and Dave 
saw that there was no one to take leave 
of Louis Glade, but that he stood grave- 
eyed and sad in a little space by him- 
self. 

Suddenly Dave Flaxman caught his 
daughter’s hand in his, saying, “Come 
on, kid, we'll move just a little for- 
ward,” and pulled her through the 
crowd to Louis Glade. 

“Here,” cried Dave shortly, thrust- 
ing the surprised Elsa at the young 
man, “kiss her good-by, Louie. Go to 
it, kids,” he added heartily, making a 
screen for them of his broad back. 

And after Elsa and Louie had been 
at it so long that Dave thought it dis- 
creet to interfere, he took the boy’s 
hand in his, saying cordially: 

“Good-by, Come back. 
member you’re coming back—to us. 
And when you get back—if you still 
want to marry Elsa, and sle wants you 
—why, then, I'll be favorable. Now, 
hustle, Louie, the line’s moving. Break 
away, Elsa!” 

And Dave Flaxman pushed the boy 
on as he stammered his thanks 

Louis Glade’s face was lighted with 
so much happiness that it made a pleas- 
ing bit of sunshine at the tearful station. 
As he. marched away with the other 


son. Re- 
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boys to board the train, the band was 
playing a solemn, crashing, mournful 
air, while Elsa cried heartbrokenly. 

“What ails you new, kid?” kindly de- 
manded her father. ‘“You’ve made up 
with Louie—and he’s sure to come 
back.” 

“Oh, it’s everything!” sobbed the kid, 
fumbling for the handkerchief she had 
left at home. 

Then he made a dive for his handker- 
chief, but the hard, white, stiffly folded 
square would not open in a hurry. 
Dave Flaxman, however, was a deter- 
mined and a resourceful man, and, get- 
ting the thing by one corner, he gave 
it a tremendous flirt; then, after wip- 
ing his own eyes, he forced it upon 
grateful Elsa. And as the train moved 
away, they waved the handkerchief to- 
gether at half a dozen boys, who looked, 
through tears, like Louis. 

When they reached home, dinner 
was ready, but the girl went straight 
upstairs. 

“Come, Elsa,” called her mother 
gently, “you know your father likes to 
have you prompt at mealtime.” 

“Aw, don’t crowd victuals on to the 
kid just now, Mame. And to tell the 
truth, I ain’t very hungry myself. I 
feel kind of wrought up. Sixty lads 
a-leaving their homes for the flag was 
a mighty impressive sight. And, Mame, 
I done a curious thing: - 





Seeing him in this softened mood, 
his wife said regretfully: 
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“I wish I had just made you take a 
little gift to Louis.” 

“Gift to Louis! Why, Mame,” 
shouted Dave Flaxman, “I give Elsa to 
Louis!” 

“He did!” cried the girl, bursting into 
the room. “My daddy did the most 
beautiful thing!” And then she turned 
to her father. “And now what do you 
suppose I’m going to do for you, 
daddy ?” 

“I ain’t no mind reader—especially 
of girls’ minds, which generally don’t 
have much in ’em,” growled Dave, 
who, having acted magnanimously, dis- 
liked being praised by his womenfolks. 

“I’m going into your office—this very 
afternoon,” informed the unabashed 
kid, ‘‘to take Miss Sampson’s place the 
best I can.” 

“Listen to that, Mame!’ shouted 
Flaxman delightedly. “But I don’t 
suppose you'll ever be able to do the 
work as well as Miss Sampson did,” 
he added, to discipline his daughter. 

“T’ll do it better after I get started,” 
boldly claimed Elsa, “ ’cause I’ll have a 
deeper interest than Miss Sampson had, 
it being my own daddy’s business !” 

“I know now why I married you,, 
Dave,” said Mary Flaxman. “It was 
because of just such things as you did 
to-day.” ; 

“When did I ever father a Sammy 
before, Mame?” jocosely asked her 
husband. “Explain yourself!” 


‘ 


“You know what I mean, Dave.” 


HEN Ypres burned, | watched the cloud 
That glowed above and hung, 
Pierced from the flaming towns below 


By hungry tongue. 


The booming sound 


There must have been—I have forgot— 


of war. 


I never knew a nightingale 
Could sing so clear 


Mary 


before. 
CAROLYN DAVIES. 





crying is an—extra, you can put it on the bill. 


I feel as if I’d like to cry.’ 
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Well, what’s the use of trying to capture a man with clothes and frilly attractiveness? 


RISCILLA DWIGHT CURTIS 
was having a perfectly gorgeous 
dream and she resented being 

disturbed. So she kept her eyes de- 
terminedly closed. But the conscious- 
ness of an implacable personality im- 
posing its will upon hers persisted 
until she warily opened one sleepily 
indignant eye. The futility of further 
dissimulation became apparent; there 
stood Miss Stony Face, with basin and 
wash rag and clinical thermometer. 
The crisp morning sunlight streamed 
in through undraped windows. 
beams, flecking the white enamel stand, 
gave prominence to the paraphernalia 
of a sick room assembled there. The 
room was bare and cheerless in spite 


Stray 


of the flooding light. White walls 
stripped the sunshine of its warmth and 
sterilized it into innocuity. . 
Priscilla, resigning herself to the in- 
evitable, started what promised to be a 
luxurious yawn. But Miss Stony Face 
whose eyes were scornful and whose 
face was as white and immaculate and 
ironed out as if it had come fresh from 
the same laundry as the white collar 
on her nurse’s uniform—was just plain 
hateful. She took advantage of that 
yawn and popped the thermometer into 
Priscilla’s rounded mouth. 
“You were talking in your. sleep,” 
she observed in her chill, efficient voice. 
Priscilla: gasped so that the thermom- 
eter all but fell from her lips, Then 
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she blushed rosily. Could she 
Was it possible that But she could 
not say it even to herself. 

Miss Stony Face smiled superiorly, 
and Priscilla’s fears crystallized into 
certainty. Miss Stony Face _ had 
guessed her ridiculous secret and she 
would tell it casually, disdainfully, to 
other members of the hospital staff. 
Panic seized Priscilla. Suppose the 
newspapers should get hold of it and 
print it! If they did—well, Priscilla 
felt that she would be ready to die. 

In this Priscilla let her fears run 
away with her, but there was some 
basis for them. In the last year, she 
had seen all manner of things about 
herself in print, such as her favorite 
diversions and what she ate for break- 
fast. 

This was because she was famous. 
She had written a novel. The plot 
wasn’t so very wonderful nor was the 
craftsmanship. But there was a won- 
derful girl in the book. She was so 
unusual that the artist who made the 
illustrations was inspired to do his very 
best. So he portrayed a young goddess 
who wore nothing but Parisian models, 
even at the breakfast table. 

The magnificence of this creature 
overwhelmed Priscilla. She could never 
identify her with the girl she had cre- 
ated. Had she met her in the flesh, 
she would have been too awed to speak. 
The public, however, evidently thought 
the artist’s picturization coincided per- 
fectly with Priscilla’s description, and 
the book became a best seller. 

“If I could find a girl like your hero- 
ine, I'd propose to her on the spot, Miss 
Curtis,” wrote a young distin- 
guished in public affairs, per- 
sistency in remaining a bachelor was 
notorious. 

“Thank you, but you _ probably 
wouldn’t know her if you did,” Priscilla 
had written back. 

This was quite true. If there was 
anybody in the world like the heroine, 
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it was her creator, although few would 
have suspected it, even if the artist 
hadn’t rendered identification improb- 
able. 

ven Priscilla did not realize how 
much of herself had gone into the char- 
acterization. As for her friends, they 
knew Priscilla only as a member of a 
distinguished family of Puritan ances- 
try, which accepted her success without 
surprise or elation. Priscilla herself 
never changed her mode of living a 
whit. She at once started a second 
novel and used it as an excuse to free’ 
herself from the attentions of admirers 
and lion hunters. 

The only flash of color in the drab 
warp of her life was the surprising 
action of an artist—not the one who 
illustrated her book—who asked her to 
marry him. 

The startled Priscilla refused him, 
for the best possible reason. After- 
ward, she occasionally caught his eyes 
resting upon her with an anguished 
expression in them. She would have 
been shocked had she realized that the 
man had proposed because the artist 
in him craved opportunity to rearrange 
her ash-gold hair and design her dresses 
so as to make the most of her slim, 
awkwardly graceful figure. 

To him, she represented wasted pos- 
sibilities. 

Then an attack of appendicitis came 
to steal time needed in the preparation 
of that second novel. Priscilla went to 
the hospital. This, she had always 
maintained, was the most sensible thing 
to do. 

The operation was not at all serious; 
Priscilla was assured that she had come 


through it splendidly. Nevertheless, 


she had had a wretched period during 


which she had cared very little what 
happened, and after that she had been 
—oh, just plain silly! 

Now her eyes were miserable as she 
watched Miss Stony Face reach for the 
bowl and wash rag. The situation was 
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so overwhelming that she submitted to 
having her face and hands and teeth 
washed with utter supinity. Even when 
soap was scrubbed into her eye, she 
protested but feebly. She wanted to 
go home right away. Just as soon as 
the doctor came, she would make him 
have them send her home. 

The doctor was a long, long time 
coming. He was a big doctor, the big- 
gest doctor Priscilla had ever seen— 
six feet three, at least. He had dark 
hair and dark eyes and shoulders that 
looked as if he must have stroked a 
winning crew somewhere. And he was 
young, and in his white ducks he 
looked simply gorgeous. 

That the women patients all fell in 
love with him was hospital tradition. 
Priscilla believed it, implicitly. 

“I—I want to go home,” 
with a catch in her voice. 

The doctor looked at her perturbedly. 
The wave of her hair, usually subdued 
into sleekness, was very much in evi- 
‘dence, and the shining masses of it 
were disarranged much as the artist 
who had wanted to marry her would 
have arranged it. The counterpane 
was drawn up close to a pink and 
rounded chin. Priscilla couldn’t feel 
that it was wholly proper to have a 
doctor—at least such a young doctor 
enter her room. 

The very young doctor realized the 
limitations of youth for a doctor. He 
should have been old enough to be able 
to sit down by her bed and talk to 
her like a father. But that would have 
been incongruous. 

“Why?” he asked; with a 
flasl matter what it 
is, it isn’t half as bad as it seems now. 
It never is.” 

“It’s twice as bad—ten times as 
bad!” she retorted rebelliously. Her 
lips began to quiver. 

The young doctor eyed her in alarm. 
She looked as if she might cry any 
minute. 


she said, 


adding, 
of intuition, “No 
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“Please—don’t!” he begged. 

Priscilla would have said that her 
ancestry was Puritan. As a matter of 
fact, it was early Greek. She had a 
passion for physical beauty. She 
glanced up at the young doctor, stand- 
ing there—miles high—with his hands 
in his coat pockets, and it seemed to 
her as if a young god from high Olym- 
pus were asking a favor of her. 

“Why ?” she popped at him. 

He was visibly taken back. 

“Why?” his startled eyes seemed to 
echo, as if he really didn’t know him- 
self. : 

“If crying is an—extra, you can put 
it on the bill,” she said perversely. “I 
feel as if I’d like to cry.” 

It was his turn to ask why. 

“Because I hate Miss Stony Face!” 
she flashed. And then, answering his 
bewilderment, explained : “| 
couldn’t remember names the first day 
or two, so I called the night nurse Miss 
Stony Face—to myself; of course. The 
day nurse is Miss Sweet Face, and the 
head nurse is Miss Sad Face.” 

He looked as if he would like to 
ask her a question, but didn’t quite dare. 


she 


“T want to go home,” repeated Pris- 
cilla. 
The 
chagrin. 
“ar. I for you to go home 
to-day, may I drop in sometimes to see 
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how you are convalescing! 


young doctor swallowed his 


arrange 


“Oh, do!” she said impulsively. 

“It’s a bet, then,” said he, forgetful 
of professional dignity. And then the 
day nurse came in and he left. 
still. It had all 
much like her perfectly gor- 
first part -of the 
dream—that it seemed it mu 
of it. She was afraid to move, lest 
she wake up. Then her mood ized, 
and she became furious with herself. 
Why couldn’t she have had the sense 
to say: 
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tor Jones will look after me.” 


Doctor Jones was the family physi- 
cian. He was all of sixty, with gray 


whiskers and worried eyes. 


“Oh!” exclaimed Priscilla aloud, in 
She was miserably 
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certain that the young doctor would 
think she had mistaken purely profes- 
sional concern for personal interest. 
Which was altogether too silly, for he 
was gorgeous and she was just Pris- 
cilla—except in dreams. 

That afternoon, she was sent home 
in a taxi, without having seen him 
again. She told herself that it would 
be a week before he came, that he 


Her hair met the gaze of her 
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“It really won’t be necessary. Doc- 


would only come once, that he would 
probably forget altogether. ; 

In all these conclusions, she was mis- 
taken, even as she had hoped she might 
be. The very next afternoon, a long- 
nosed roadster stood in. front of Pris- 
cilla’s home. It had the initials “H. P.” 





















on the doors. “H. P.” stood for “Hugh 
Paget,” and that stood for the young 
doctor. And the roadster was there the 
next afternoon and the following after- 
noon. And before the end of the week, 
Priscilla had taken her first ride in it. 

It was the beginning of a new epoch 
in Priscilla’s life; only she persisted in 
calling it an episode. Hugh Paget 
came from San Francisco, and he was 
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simply waiting until he had served his 
hospital apprenticeship before return- 
ing there. 

“In a few months, he'll go away,” 
she told herself one day. “And he'll 
begin his practice, and after that he'll 
never think of you.” 

Priscilla was sitting at her desk, os- 
tensibly busy on her new novel. But 
she hadn’t written a line for some time. 
Now she wasted at least thirty dia- 
mond minutes more considering “after 
that.” 

Priscilla’s traditions, like her ances- 
tors, were Puritan. According to these, 
it was the woman’s part to conduct her- 
self modestly and decorously always. 
If fate so willed it, some man would 
seek her out and gravely ask her to 
marry him. Otherwise, she would re- 
lapse into lavender-scented, sweet- tem- 
pered spinsterhood. 

Trye, another Priscilla, springing 
from the same stock, had once gone 
so far as to say, “Speak for ‘yourself, 
John.”. But the women of our Pris- 
cilla’s family deprecated this. While 
too gentle to venture outright criticism 
of an erring sister, it was plain they 
had felt that that Priscilla had been 
—well, a little forward, you must ad- 
mit. It was not the part of a true gen- 
tlewoman to encourage a suitor until he 
had irrevocably committed himself. 

Hugh Paget had not definitely com- 
mitted himself. Why—why should he? 
Priscilla sprang up and confronted her 
defiant image in the long, gilt-framed 
mirror. She wasn’t pretty; she hadn’t 
any of the engaging little feminine 
graces that charm men; she didn’t even 
wear attractive clothes. She was—oh, 
a frump! Why, indeed, should he? 

Priscilla snatched up the copy of her 
first novel and studied the pictures. 
She knew that was the kind of a girl 
Hugh ought to marry—a girl as gor- 
geous as himself. Whereupon, she 
flung the book across the room and 
rolled up the manuscript of the second 
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novel and pushed it into a pigeonhole, 
And then she ran up to her room, 

Little disks of color glowed in either 
cheek and her mouth was firmly set 
when, ten minutes later, she left her 
house. She walked quickly across the 
Common to Boylston Street. There 
was a simple little shop, with a simple 
little sign whose windows she had no- 
ticed, 

Priscilla was going on a spree—a 
shopping spree, the first in her exist- 
ence. And yet, so far from being 
happy, she looked almost as if she were 
Joan on her way to the stake when she 
entered the shop. As a matter of fact, 
a great deal of poor Priscilla was go- 
ing to the stake. 

A keen-eyed, 
stepped forward. 

“Madame wishes to see something?” 

“A hat,” gulped Priscilla. 

The saleswoman’s practiced eye 
caught Priscilla’s coloring. She slid 
back a glass panel and produced a bit 
of gray straw, decked with a bit of 
ribbon and illumined by a single daring 
touch of yellow. Priscilla tried it on, 
and the saleswoman’s eyes lit with tri- 
umph. She was an artist, in her way. 


capable saleswoman 


“Tt is ravishing!” she declared, and 
swung a mirror in line with Priscilla’s 
vision. 

Priscilla gasped. It was. 

A moment later, she gasped again. 
Twenty-seven dollars for a hat that was 
only a bit of fashioned straw decked 
with ribbon! She felt as if she were 
desecrating the graves of her sober- 
minded, thrifty ancestors. Anyway, 
several must have turned over. 

The hat was only the beginning! 
Even Priscilla saw that it was but a 
single note in the symphony yet to be 
composed. 

“A coat?” she asked, a little doubt- 
fully. 

“This way,” said the saleswoman. In 
her voice there was a satisfaction that 








bespoke something more than the pros- 
pect of a sale. 

Priscilla’s coat, chosen wi’ the same 
unerring quickness that haa produced 
the one hat, was of gray Bolivia. It’s 
full lines draped themselves over her 
slim, awkwardly graceful figure as if 
some master couturier had spent hours 
evolving just that effect. 

“Eighty-five dollars,” murmured the 
saleswoman, as if that were a matter 
of small moment, everything consid- 
ered. And it was. 

Priscilla flung self-restraint to the 
winds. She plunged recklessly. And 
the saleswoman, as excited. as a girl 
dressing her first doll, plunged with 
her. Priscilla acquired a gray sport 
skirt of the very latest and most costly 
of fabrics, a duck of a slinky yellow 
blouse, and last *of all a little short- 
waisted gray frock that made her look 
just twenty—which is better even than 
being just twenty. 

Nor even then was the saleswoman’s 
enthusiasm exhausted. She suggested 
accessories, and told Priscilla just 
where to get them. She made Priscilla 
blush. That was when she said: 

“T pay ten dollars a pair myself. But 
the difference in your figure will be 
worth it. Your clothes will hang right.” 

She paused and studied Priscilla. 

“If I were you,” she said, speaking 
with the candor of a sister, “I’d go to 
Henri’s. He’s wonderful at coiffures. 
He'll study your profile and give you 
something simple, but distinctive.” 

Priscilla thanked her. In her inno- 
cence, it did not strike her as unusual 
that a saleswoman should develop such 
an interest in her. As a matter of 
fact, the saleswoman wondered herself. 
But she was an artist—and a woman. 
Priscilla would have been shocked to 
the point where she would have gath- 
ered all her just acquired finery up and 
burned it could she have guessed the 
thought in the saleswoman’s mind as 
she left. It was: 
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“T hope she gets him! But men are 
such fools!” 

The next afternoon, Priscilla put on 
the skirt and the waist and the hat. 
Henri had already attended to her hair. 
She dared not think of how much 
money she had spent. She could not 
even look at herself in the glass with- 
out blushing. She knew that she was 
not acting as a gentlewoman should. 
She was a—a hussy! 

The triple toot of an automobile horn 
sounded outside. She snatched up the 
gray coat and flew down to where 
Hugh Paget waited. Never had she 
felt so self-conscious. She could not 
meet his eyes. A horrid fear possessed 
her. Suppose he should suspect that 
all these new things were—just bait! 
She snuggled down inside her coat col- 
lar and tried to hide. 

“Where would you like to go?” he 
asked. 

“Anywhere,” she murmured, though, 
as a matter of fact, she’d liked to have 
fled back upstairs, to burrow in her 
pillow. 

That ride marked the beginning of 
Priscilla’s experience with a dual per- 
sonality. It also marked the beginning 
of Hugh Paget’s bewilderment. Pris- 
cilla’s moods baffled him, for of course 
he never guessed that Priscilla was like 
a shy bird which hops nearer and 
nearer, with fast-beating heart, until 
irresistible panic spurs it to sudden 
flight. 

Poor Priscilla! She was trying, des- 
perately, to be like the girl the artist 
had pictured in that famous book of 
hers. She wanted—oh, so much!—to 
be pretty; she wanted to acquire all the 
engaging little feminine graces that 
charm men—meaning Hugh Paget— 
and she wanted to look nice. And most 
of the time she was miserably happy. 

Priscilla would not have been Pris- 
cilla, however, if she had not revolted 
in the end. There came an afternoon 
when the long-nosed roadster waited a 
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long time in front of the house. Hugh 
Paget had tooted the three times that 
was their signal. Usually Priscilla was 
prompt. He wondered if she hadn't 
heard his horn. He decided she must 
have and refrained from tooting again, 
lest she think him impolite. 

As a matter of fact, Priscilla had 
heard his horn. At the moment when 
Hugh Paget’s eyes consulted the clock 
on the dashboard for the twentieth 
time, she was sitting in front of her 
dressing table. She had on a bewitch- 
ing little toque—another one. It sat 
her head at a defiant angle, and it 


looked every bit as attractive as she 


She sighed unconsciously, 

and he looked up and 

caught her unguarded 
eyes. ‘‘Priscilla!”’ 
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had visioned it. 
sion was not one of pleasure. 

“You—you man hunter!” she hissed 
at her reflection. 

With resolute fingers, she drew out 
the hatpins and took off the toque. Her 
hair, which had been permitted, since 
that first enlightening visit to Henri’s, 
to follow it’s natural tendencies and 
fluff out about her face, met the gaze 
of her accusing eyes. She deftly re- 
moved her hairpins and brushed and 
brushed and brushed it, until it was 
sleek and smooth, as it had been in the 
old days. 

After that Priscilla went to the closet 
and took down her oldest hat. It was 
still a perfectly good hat. It had cost 
five dollars. The one she had dis- 
carded had cost thirty-seven—so far 
had Priscilla gone in her folly. 

“There!” said Priscilla, breathing de- 
fiance at her image in the glass. “I 
won’t be a man hunter any more! I 
couldn’t marry him now if he should 
ask me—which he won't.” 

Hugh Paget decided she 
have heard after all. 

“Toot-toot-toot,” went the 

hopefully. 

Priscilla glanced at 
the little ivory clock, 
struggled into her old 
blue coat, and_ ran 
downstairs and out of 
the front door. He 
helped her in. Then 
he did things to shiny 
levers, and. the car shot 
ahead. As he shifted 
into high and the en- 
gine purred, in pure 
content he glanced at 
her. 

“What’s the matter 
—genius smoking?” he 
asked sympathetically. 
Once he had _ asked 
Priscilla if genius 
burned, and she had re- 


couldn't 


horn 
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time.” 

Priscilla smiled and shook her head. 

“T’ve been lazy,” she said. “I’ve 
simply got to get more work done.” 

He glanced at her and saw that her 
mouth was firmly set. So he turned 
his attention to his driving. The hard 
white road was reaching Out into the 
country; there were few intersecting 
roads and only scattered houses. The 
engine’s song deepened; the speedom- 
eter crept up to forty—forty-two— 
forty-five, and hung there. 

The pagan in Priscilla never failed 
to respond to the exaltation of swift 
motion. The wind ruffled her hair; the 
five-dollar hat settled at a bewitchingly 
rakish angle; the wind flushed her 
cheeks. As Hugh’slowed down to pass 
through a village and turned toward 
her, admiration flashed into his eyes. 

“T like that hat!” he said boyishly. 

Priscilla remembered the other hat 
and blushed. Hugh saw the color steep 
her cheeks, and his heart beat faster. 

“T’ve got a Thermos bottle and lunch 
under the seat,” he said. “I’m going 
away—back home. There’s an opening 
there, and I’ve had to decide quickly. 
The people at the hospital have been 
awfully decent about it. They’ve 
cleared the road of all obstacles, and 
I leave in a week or ten days.” 

Priscilla was conscious that his eyes 
were on her, so she put all the en- 
thusiasm she could muster into her 
voice. 

“Isn’t it splendid?” As she said it, 
she felt her heart go thud clear to the 
toes of her trim tan boots. 

Again he placed his foot on the ac- 
celerator. In five minutes they had 
reached the spot he had chosen for 
his picnic. Leaving the machine at one 
side of the road, he loaded himself 
down with robes and baskets and led 
the way through the pines. As they 
broke into a tiny clearing and she 
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plied, “No—it smokes most of the 








caught sight of the gleaming river be- 
low, Priscilla exclaimed with delight. 

“T’ll get some water from the spring,” 
he said, breaking in on her almost 
poignant appreciation of the beauty 
of it. 

When he returned, she was stand- 
ing with a preoccupied air, the Ther- 
mos bottle in one hand and a silver 
salt shaker in the other. She didn’t 
hear him until he was within a few 
feet. Then she turned a startled face 
toward him. 

“T—I’ve been daydreaming,” she con- 
fessed. 

He smiled, and they sat down at a 
table she had improvised by spreading 
a luncheon cloth on the ground. As he 
opened a hamper, Priscilla watched 
him. He was so satisfyingly, whole- 
somely big. And so tantalizingly good 
looking. And so boyishly intent on the 
diversion at hand, with not a care in 
the world beyond the present moment. 
She sighed unconsciously, and he 
looked up and caught her unguarded 
eyes. 

“Priscilla !” 

Just the one word. But it thrilled 
Priscilla as even all the instruments of 
the Symphony Orchestra blending in a 
swelling pzan of harmony could not 


have. His eyes, at once wistful and 
compelling, held hers. 
“Priscilla,” he said again, “I—I 


can’t go away without you. Could you 
—would you x 

Priscilla’s heart hammered so that 
she could hear it. It was unbelievable, 
as if a young god from high Olympus 
were asking her to please take nectar 
and ambrosia with him as long as they 
both should live. 

“T know that you’re famous and that 
I’m not—but I'll try to be some day. 
And, Priscilla, I love you. Can’t you 
love me a little bit?” 

Love him a little bit! 

“T know I’m a big, clumsy brute,” he 
continued, his eyes wistful, “but-—” 
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“You’re not!” she cried indignantly. 
“Why, you’re just 4 

She stopped, and the fine color flamed 
in her cheeks. He had taken her hand 
and was drawing her toward him. She 
felt his warm breath on her cheek, she 
half turned her face, and then, answer- 
ing an irresistible impulse, gave him her 
lips. 

Then she remembered and strove to 
break away from him. 

“You mustn’t,” she said miserably. 
“T can’t marry you. No, no, you 
mustn’t! I promised myself I 
wouldn’t.” 

“Why ?” he demanded. 

“Because you don’t really love me. 
No, please don’t interrupt. I—I’ve 
been angling for you,” she confessed 
miserably. 

His eyes were incredulous; she 
would have faltered but that the old 
Puritan conscience had quickened 
within her and he was goading her on. 

“We wouldn’t be happy,” she said. 
“T’ve been buying pretty clothes and 
trying to pretend that I—I was some- 
body else. But I’m not. I’m only me.” 

It was plain that even then he did 
not understand, so she struggled des- 
perately on. 

“T bought a coat for eighty-five dol- 
lars and a hat for twenty-seven-fifty, 
because I knew that they’d make me 
more attractive. They were just—just 
bait.” 

Now he surely must understand how 
mean and contemptible she had been. 
But, instead, he stared first at her hat 
and then at her coat. 

“Twenty-seven-fifty,” he repeated, 
his brows knit puzzledly. “And eighty- 
five?” 

Priscilla suddenly. grasped that he 
thought she had them on. 

“No,” she said, “not these. I mean 
the gray hat and the gray coat I wore 
last time.” 
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Evidently he was striving to remem- 


’ ber. 


“Oh,” he said finally, “some other 
coat and hat. Why, Priscilla——” 

“No,” she interposed, retreating hast- 
ily. “TI tried to make you love me, and 
I’m—I’m ashamed of myself.” 

He drew a deep breath and then ex- 
ploded. 

“Tried to make me love you! Why, 
I loved you from the first moment I 
saw you in the hospital! I’ve been try- 
ing to get up courage to ask you to 
marry me ever since!” 

“You loved me—while I was in the 
hospital!” she gasped. 

He nodded. 

“And it wasn’t because I’ve been do 
ing my hair different and wearing frilly 
clothes and trying to be feminine and 
charming and——” 

“You’ve always been feminine and 
charming,” he defended sturdily. “And 
I didn’t notice that your clothes were 
any different. Of course they were 
different colors, but that’s all. On my 
honor.” 

She smiled tremulously. 

“T believe you,” she said. 
you're a perfect dear, but——” 

“T loved you,” he interrupted a little 
huskily, “because you’re so like that 
wonderful girl in your book. I always 
was more than half in love with her. 
And then I met—you.” 

“But I’m really not,” she protested. 
l’m——” 

What might be called a lover’s period 
finished that sentence. And after that 
—well, after that, a young robin told 
them that if they didn’t feel like eating 
their-lunch, they might at least go away 
and let him and his wife eat it, they 
being a sober, staid young married 
couple. 

But neither Hugh nor Priscilla were 
sober or staid—yet. And so they paid 
not the slightest attention to him. 


“And 
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The Sound of the Silence 


By Kay Cleaver Strahan 


Author of “Modern Much,” “The Joyous Joke,” etc. 


The story of a love that was real and true. 


ALFWAY up the trail that went 
straight as a fiddle’s string from 
the road below to his house on 

the hill, Jason Elder paused and closed 
his eyes to listen, willing to shut out 
the purpling shadows on the tall+trees’ 
trunks, the blazing red-and-gold vine 
maples in the open places, sifted with 
sunshine, all of the colorful mosaic 
made of the woods by May, the better to 
hear the wind in the trees and the rush 
of the stream, the whir of a wing, the 
snatch of a bird’s song, the capricious, 
ever-changing, never-ending music of 
the trail. 

“Mary Larabee,” whispered the wind 

through the trees this early evening, 
“Mary Larabee.” 
“She is a true lassie,” clamored the 
brook, and went hurrying on to repeat 
again and again, “A true lassie, a true 
lassie, if ever there was one.” — 

Those had been the words of the 
mail carrier as he had handed Jason 
the letter, twenty minutes before, the 
letter that still lay unopened in Jason’s 
pocket. During the past five years, 
they had come to be a formula with the 
old man. Twice each week, when he 
gave Jason his letter from Mary, he 
had used them: 

“Ave, and here’s your letter, lad. 
Mary Larabee is a true lassie if ever 
there was one.” 

Jason had always vagtiely resented 
the statement. His girl was true, of 


course she was true; did one speak 
about the trueness of the stars or of the 
tide? But this evening the words 
brought comfort to him. 


He took the letter from his pocket 
and looked at it and smiled. Change? 
His Mary change! Why, even the 
handwriting on this letter was the same 
as the handwriting on the first letter; 
not a cross of at, not a dot of an i, 
had altered. 

He started to tear open the envelope, 
and paused. The wind in the trees and 
the water in the brook sang on, reassur- 
ingly, telling him that Mary Larabee 
was true. But the silence What 
did it say? 

Again he smiled. That had been one 
of her fancies, one of her phrases— 
“the sound of the silence.” He could 
see her now, standing in her father’s 
cabin, her violin tucked under her 
cheek, trying, trying to capture the 
magic melody of the trail. He could 
hear her now, saying, as she put the in- 
strument regretfully away: 

“No, I can catch the wind, and the 
water, and some of the birds’ songs, 
but I can’t get the sound of the silence.” 

There had never been any other girl 
for Jason Elder; almost, indeed, there 
had never been any other person for 
him, because Mary was the one in the 
world who had ever understood his 
love for the sounds of the world. 
Truly, his mother had used to point to 
him with pride sometimes as he had 
stood, violin in hand, in the center of a 
group of restless friends or relatives, 
and say that he had never had a lesson 
in his life. True. too, at times his fa- 
ther had rewarded him with a request 
for a repetition of some of his more 
tuneful compositions, But they had 
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never understood why he did not care 
to play for the town'dances; had never 
understood when he had tried to play 
the slender gray-white lines of the birch 
trees or the twinkling poplar leaves; 
had never understood, or so it seemed 
to him, anything at all. 

So he had left them in the little town 
in the Middle West, still not under- 
standing him, and had come to the Far 
West to take up his homestead on the 
hills at the base of Finger Mountain. 
For months he had lived in his little 
shack among the trees, working, listen- 
ing, playing his violin at night, never 
knowing that he was lonely, never feel- 
ing a lack in his life, until one evening 
music had come to him—music that had 
drawn him through the brake-covered 
fields, across the hill, and straight to 
Mary. 

It was a miracle that they should 
meet, these two, on those far-away- 
from-anywhere hills. That, having 
met, they should love, was inevitable. 

3ut their love was a harmony, rather 
than a passion; so when, after the 
months of a western Oregon winter’s 
rains and fogs, the doctor from the city 
had decided that if Mr. Larabee were 
to live another winter, he must be taken 
into the hot, germ-killing sunshine of 
southern California, they thought of 
their separation as merely a necessary 
change in measure for a time. They 
never dreamed that distance could mean 
discord, or that months or years of ab- 
sence could put them out of tune. 

Almost placidly Mary had taken her 
father away; entirely patiently Jason 
had stayed behind to fight the slow, 
back-breaking, sometimes mind-and- 
spirit-breaking battle of the home- 
steader. 

He had won. He was the make of 
man who does win. His land was 
fenced ; his fields were cleared of brake, 
now, and sheep were grazing on them; 
his shack was but a shed for the new 
house in front of it. 
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While he had been making a home 
for Mary, the waiting had not been so 
hard: and, even after the home was 
ready, while Mary’s duty had kept her 
with her father in California, the wait- 
ing, though a bit harder, had been a 
happy waiting. But now Four 
months ago, her father had died. Four 
months ago, Mary had written that she 
was coming straight to him. Four 
months of long days that stretched 
slowly into endless weeks and she was 
not with him, was no nearer to him 
than she had been three months before, 
The waiting now was bitterly, frighten- 
ingly,*almost impossibly hard. 

At first her letters had told her rea- 
sons for the delay—some shopping to 
do in Los Angeles, a slight illness in 
San Francisco. 

“Don’t worry, dear,” Mary had writ- 
ten concerning the illness. “It’s nothing 
but a bad cold which the doctor digni- 
fies by naming it ‘grippe.’ He reminds 
me a little of you, the doctor does. He’s 
almost as tall, and he has the same 
ruddy coloring, and, like you, he is 
kind.” 

Her following letters had not men- 
tioned her illness at all until, in re- 
sponse to his urgent questionings, had 
come the letter with the new note in it, 
the frightening note, in which she as- 
sured him that she was quite well and 
had been quite well for some time, as 
he would believe could he see her “gad- 
ding about in the city.” 

“T had thought,” so this letter fin- 
ished, “that joy grew only in the world’s 
wild places, with the trees and the 
mountains, under a wide, open sky. I 
had never known a city. But now 
that I am getting acquainted with this 
city, I am finding joy in such big 
patches that I want to pick lots of it, 
fill my apron and my hands quite full 
of its flowers, before I must go away 
from here to where I can’t find this 
sort of pleasure any more.” 

Of course, after that, he could not 
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urge her to hurry to him. He could 
only tell her, as he had been telling her 
through the five years, how he loved 
her and wanted her and was waiting 
for her. 

She replied with descriptions dully 
minute and tourist flavored—the Ste- 
yenson monument, Chinatown, Cliff 
House and the seals on the rocks. In 
her last letter, she had told him about 
going to a concert where one of the 
most famous violinists had played. 

“As I watched him,” she wrote, “I 
realized what bunglers we were, you 
and I. My dear, we don’t even know 
how to handle our bows. What arro- 
gance for us to call our muddling mu- 
sic! I think I shall never pick up a 
fiddle again for fear my clumsy hands 
might drop it and break it.” 

He had read that letter but once be- 
fore he had put it away with the other 
letters, the old so very different letters, 
and he had tried to forget it. Failing 
with the forgetting, he had told him- 
self that the next letter would set things 
straight again, would explain. 

But here he stood holding the next 
letter in his hands, turning it over and 
over, afraid to open it. Suddenly 
ashamed of his fears, suddenly realiz- 
ing that any certainty would be better 
than the dréad and the doubts, he tore 
it open. The envelope fluttered to the 
ground. He read: 

Dear Jason: I have tried, lately in my 
letters, to prepare you for what I must tell 
you now. I hope I have succeeded, because 
I must make this last letter very plain. 
not coming to you. I cannot 
ever. You will think hard 
me for this, will blame me. Perhaps I de- 
serve to be blamed. I don’t know. But I 
do know that during these months in the 
city, [| have changed. The mere thought, 
now, of spending the remainder of my life 
with you on those hills sets me shudder- 
ing. You are not a man who could want 
an unwilling wife, so please accept this as 
final Mary LARABEE. 


lam 
marry you, 
thoughts about 


Jason folded the single sheet of paper 
neatly, stooped and picked up the en- 
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velope, put the letter into it, and went 
on up the trail to his house on the hill, 

Two hours later, when the chores 
were done, he sat down before his 
homemade desk in his homemade living 
room and took from it Mary’s letters, 
package after package of them, tied up 
with white tape. He sorted through 
them, handling them gently as if they 
had been frail, living things, found the 
one marked, “Mary’s letters from April 
4, 1912 to April 4, 1913,” slipped the 
top letter from beneath the tape, and 
began to read. Twelve letters, one for 
each month he read from that package, 
and then he began on the letters for the 
next year, and then on to the next year, 
and the next, and the next. It was late 
when he finally stood up, took from his 
pocket the letter that had come that 
afternoon, and placed it by itself op- 
posite the bulging packages. 

“One against hundreds,” he 
aloud. “It’s a lie. But she 
me lies with her lips.” 

He went out of the back door and 
into the shed, found his lantern, and lit 
it. Then, swinging it in his hand, he 
walked the six miles to “the other’ hill 
on which the McGraw homestead 
stretched its dilapidated acres. 

His reception, because the McGraw 
family had been in bed and asleep for 
hours, was not cordial, but his mission 
was successful. Emmet McGraw 
would, for much nrore money than the 
work was worth, come to Jason’s place 
in the morning and care for it during 
its owner’s absence. 


said 
won't tell 


Five days later, a young man who 
knew how to wear the right sort of 
clothes and was Wearing them—he had 
wasted two precious days in Portland 
so that Mary need not be ashamed of 
him—stepped into one of San Fran- 
cisco’s more retiring hotels and ab- 
stracted a brief glance of approval 
from the blasé clerk as he inquired 
whether Miss Larabee was still staying 
at this hotel. 
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She was. A bell boy, hovering about, 
proffered the information that Miss 
Larabee was in the dining room, just 
then, and offered to carry a message to 
her. 

“No,” said Jason, shortly, “show me 
where the dining room is.” 

He her the instant that he 
stepped into the tong, brightly lit room. 
She was sitting at a small side table, 
and she was facing him, but her eyes 
and her hands were busy with the table 
bouquet of daffodils. 

For the first time since he had left 
his Oregon hills, Jason’s confidence de- 
serted him, and something of the old 
fear returned. She had changed; or 
was it the flaring yellow of the lights 
and the black gown she was wearing 
that made her look so different, so tired 
and so white? 


Saw 


He walked rapidly down the room 
and had reached her side before 
glanced up. 

“Jason!” she said; that was all, but 
the hand she held out to him trembled 
and her cheeks pinked as they had used 
to pink whenever he and she had met. 

“Mary——” he began, half plead- 
ingly, half defiantly. 

She took her hand away from his. 

“This is not fair,” she interrupted. 
“Didn’t you get my letter?” 

As she spoke, he knew that she had, 
indeed, changed. Her appearance had 
changed. Her voice had changed}; it 
was lower, not less sweet, perhaps, but 
of an entirely different quality, a 
stranger’s voice now, not Mary’s. And 
that odd, searching, staring look in her 
eyes! She had never looked at him, 
never before looked at any one, like 
that. 

He sat down opposite her. 

“Didn’t you get my letter?” she re- 
peated. 

“Yes. But I didn’t, I don’t believe it. 
Can you, Mary, say to me now what 
you wrote to me in your letter?” 


she 
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““ 


I said all I have to say in my letter,” 
she answered. 

She spoke slowly, stubbornly, but as 
Jason looked into the eyes that never 
for an instant had ceased their search- 
ing inspection of his face, he could not 
read entire truth in their clear gray- 
ness. 

“Mary,” he said, “it isn’t the city that 
has made you change. I know. There’s 
something’ you’re keeping from me.” e 

She smiled, a smile that tried pa- 
thetically hard to be a light smile and 
that failed even in the trying, and 
shook her head. 

“Won't you,” he urged, “come out 
with me somewhere, to a park or down 
by the ocean? We can’t talk here, 
Won't you give me an hour alone with 
you, away from these people?” 

She folded her hands on the table 
and leaned toward him. 

“Jason,” she said, “there’s no use, no 
good in arguing. I have changed. I 
won't go home with you. I won’t marry 
you. So please—please’—her voice 
trembled lower and lower—‘go away 
and leave me alone and don’t bother me 
any more.” 

“Do you mean it, dear? Are you 
sure that you mean you want me to go 
away, right now, and never see you 
again?” 

She hesitated. She tried to smile and 
failed again, and then she answered, 
“No,” and repeated it, positively, “No 
—no!” 

A waiter came and handed Jason a 
bill of fare. He glanced at it, dismissed 
the waiter with a hurried order, and 
turned to Mary. He was going to tell 
her that he understood—that it was the 
homestead on the lonesome hills that 
she dreaded, and that he did not blame 
her. He was going to tell her that he 
would sell the homestead as soon as it 
was possible to sell it, and that they 
could stay together here in the city she 
loved; that places did not matter to 


° 





The Sound of the Silence 


bim, that nothing mattered to him but 
having her and making her happy. 

“Then,” questioned Mary, before he 

ild say one word of the things he 

1 to say, “then you are not going? 
You insist upon staying, when I have 
asked you to go? It is unkind of you 
and—it is most rude.” 

\li of Jason’s mental abilities seemed 
suddenly to twist themselves into an 
inextricable tangle. She had said 

he must have misunderstood her. 

it must have been she who had 
sunderstood his question. At 
rate, now it was plain enough. 
wanted him to go. And he must go, of 
course. She wanted him to go. He 
had not misunderstood that. She had 
said he bothered her. She had said he 
was unkind and most rude. He had 
not misunderstood that, either. He 
must Yo—back to the hills—alone. But 
he 
‘ 


any 
She 


y could that be when Mary Larabee 
is true? She was true— 

The people who were with that fat 
baby in that small high chair had best 
be watching it. Twisting about so, 
leaning out that way, it would topple 
over ina minute. To his amazement, 
he found himself voicing his last 
thought: 

“That baby behind you,” he said, “is 
going to tip over, chair and all, in a 
moment, if its parents don’t notice it.” 

She did not so much as turn her 

ad. She kept right on looking at him 

ith that odd, searching stare of hers. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference,” she 
replied. “Nothing you can say—in- 
ducements, arguments—nothing 
make any difference. 


‘ 


can 
I will not marry 
Now—please go away.” 
he chair with the baby in it tipped 
a few inches further, toppled for an 
instant, and was caught in the last nick 
of time by a passing waiter. But the 
dishes on the tray of the chair slid off 
nd fell on the tile floor, directly be- 
| Mary, with a smashing clatter and 
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She was rearranging the daffodils. 
She did not start; she did not lift her 
eyes from the flowers; she did not 
glance behind her. 

As the baby had begun to fall, Jason 
had half risen from his chair. He sat 
down again. 

“I—thought you were going?” she 
said. 

He shook his head. 

“No, not yet.” 

“We're making a 
jected. “Every one 
direction.” 

He did not answer her, but he raised 
himself a bit in his chair and lifted his 
chin as if attempting to peer over her 
shoulder. 

She turned, looked at the screaming 
baby, at the broken dishes, and at the 
waiters busy with the wreckage. The 
pink in her cheeks burned into a deep 
red. 

“What a fuss about a child’s acci- 
dent!” she said. 

Jason picked up a dish of olives on 


scene,” she ob- 
is staring in our 


“their table and passed it to her. 


“Mary,” he said, but he spoke in his 
throat and kept his teeth tightly closed, 
“Mary, I think I understand. Can you 
hear one word I’m saying to you, sweet- 
heart?” 

“No, thank you,” she answered. “I 
don’t care for 

Jason notebook from his 
pocket, tore out a leaf, and began to 
write on it: 

“Somewhere, in less than five min- 
utes, I’m going to take you in my arms 
and kiss you. Shall it be here?” 

He handed the paper across the table 
to her and began to write on another 
one. 

“Jason—no—no!” she gasped, but he 
was busy writing. 


olives.” 
took a 


“And once you are in*my arms, I’m 
not going to put you down until I’ve 
carried you home and up our trail and 
into our house, where you're going to 
stay and let me love you always.” 
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Without looking up, he passed this 
message across to her and began, again, 
to write. 

She read the slip of paper, reached 
across the table, and caught his hand. 

“Wait,” she said, “I must tell you. 
It’s hopeless, Jason. The cold I had 
settled in my ears. I thought it was 
nothing, but—there were 
For a while I hoped. Until—well, the 
day I wrote my last letter to you, that 
day the doctor told me I—needn’t— 
couldn’t hope any longer. I——~” 

Her hand still over his, he scribbled 
three words on the paper and turned 
it for her to see: “I love you.” 

“Yes—— But you don’t understand. 
We couldn’t hear together, we— 
couldn’t even talk together. I’ve tried 
to learn lip reading, but I’m so slow and 
stupid. If I were lame, or blind, 
anything but deaf for you, you lover 
of sounds! No—no, I can't! It 
would be cheating you! It 

He looked at his watch and smiled. 
Then he stood up and started around* 
the table toward her. 

“Jason! You wouldn’t!” she man- 
aged, but perhaps something in his face 
told her that he might, for rose 
from her chair and went with him out 
of the dining room, into the elevator, 
and up to the parlor. 


al scesses. 


or-— 


she 
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There, in a curtained recess, he put 
his arms around her and kissed her 
and, though her face was damp with 
tears, her lips were as warm as spring 
sunshine, and she clung to him. 

Down below, the city roared and 
grumbled and tooted. In the next room, 
some one was trying to pick out a popu- 
lar tune on a tuneless piano. From 
the hall came laughter, harsh and dis- 
cordant. 

But what did that matter? They had 
found the path that went back through 
the years to their first kiss; and high in 
the trees the wind was blowing, and 
right over there the stream was rush- 


‘ing, and all about them birds were be- 


ginning their webs of song, and break- 
ing them, and beginning again. 

She lifted her face, a face all glori- 
fied with gladness, to his. 

“T thought God hated me,” she said, 
“but now I understand. It’s through 
the sound of the silence that one can 
hear the voice of the soul.” 

“Heart of life,” he whispered, 
“you will come with me soon? You 
won’t send me home alone?” 

She sighed a half-sigh, but she bright- 
ened it with 


my 


“1 
a smile. 


“Here, then,” she “are the 


I will go 


said, 
spoken words for you, dear. 
with you to-day.” 


BPID 


AMUSING 


ie 


vowels of our alphabet: a, e, 1, 0, 1 


OPTIMISM 


would probably never occur to you that there was any hidden magic in the 
, but I am told that over in Austria they 


have a very cheering effect on any patriotic citizen who is inclined to be a little 


downhearted in these days of war. 


Some one, it seems, away back in the thirteenth century, originated this 


noble Latin sentiment: 


viated. 

Some cheerful optimists 
utterance; but it seems to have 
quotation from a Spanish geography: 


“Austria est imperare orbi universi’—which, being trans- 
lated, means: “Austria is to rule the whole world.” 
are the vowels in alphabetical order, you see, 


The initials of the words 
so after a time it was so abbre- 


still believe it and find great comfort in the magic 
about as much reasonable 


foundation as this 


“Gibraltar is a redoubtable fortress be- 


longing to Spain, temporarily in the hands of the British.” 
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A fascinating account of one day’s experiences with human nature at the San Diego fair. 


; DITORS are peculiar; nice, very 
nice, but nevertheless peculiar. 
“Send us something cheerful. 
Give our readers something to think 
about besides the war,” they say. 

I wrote three stories this summer, 
perfectly good ones—love and virtue 
triumphant against heavy odds and not 
a breath of war in them. [very one 
trotted right back to me. So I changed 
my school-teacher in the first story to 
a Red Cross nurse, put a wounded sol- 
dier into another one, and a severe 
spiritual struggle about the draft into 
the third, and they all sold. 

Now, it is utterly impossible to inject 
anything military into this article, so 
I am saying a few words about the war 
here at the beginning, hoping it will en- 
courage you to read on, in spite of the 
geographical dustiness of the title. I 
was living in San Diego at the time I 
spent this particular day in the expo- 
sition, and in turning over the pages 
of my old notebook, in which I jot 
down material for future masterpieces, 
I have the same restful joy in its mem- 
ories as had Wordsworth in his daf- 
fodils. I can look out of my window 
as I am writing—out at stone walls 
and treeless streets—and I can see aca- 
cias, golden with bloom, that, with slim 
young eucalyptus and cypress trees, 
bank the cafion sides at either end of 


a majestic white bridge, a bridge high- 
spanning lilied ponds and leading to a 
city lovelier than those of the legends 


of Old Spain. It is on an April day 


that I ask you to cross that bridge and 
come with me. 

You might like to start a little early 
and meet me at my bungalow, perhaps 
just in time to see the black head of 
my pretty neighbor as it appeared at 
nine o'clock over the trellis of Cherokee 
roses that inclosed my tiny side porch. 

“Hello, you author!” Great scorn. 
“What you doing?” 

“Going up to the exposition,” I called. 
“They’re short a hostess in the women’s 
headquarters’ room.” 

“Oh, perfect distress! Come on over 
to Coronado for a swim.” 

“Can't. I’ve promised. 
and help me dust. 
hurry.” 

“Oh, come on. I never saw such a 
stiff! No wonder people think you’re 
forty and peculiar !” 

This was not, as it may seem, an 
unfriendly remark, for I was openly 
known to cherish literary aspirations. 
Yet my neighbors overlooked it. Occa- 
sionally, they even read one of my 
stories, and afterward were kinder than 
before, extending the same cheerful 
optimism as does a physician to a pa- 
tient for whom there is no hope. 

This little neighbor across the Chero- 
kee trellis had an electric in which I 
rode, a cook who taught me to make 
carrot pudding, a mother who advised 
me, and a miraculous vacuum cleaner 
which, just the day before, I had bor- 
rowed and broken. So I was anxious 
to please her. 


Climb over 
I’m in a dreadful 
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i 


ht 


ny 


The guards 
suspiciously 
surveyed the 
snapshots on 
our season 
tickets and 
grudgingly 
admitted us. 


“Do come over and dust for me, 
Edith, while I dress. And then—oh, 
why don’t you come up and be hostess 
with me?” 

“Because all you want is the elec- 
tric, and I’m blessed if I’m not going 
to use it myself for once! Anyhow, 
I’ve almost lost my voice up there, tell- 
ing Iowa school-teachers and Maine 
diplomats how three years ago there 
was nothing there but sagebrush and 
cactus, and how the women of this town 
have broken down their health and the 
men their bank accounts trying to take 
a personal interest in every single tour- 
ist that——” 

Her voice gradually silenced in the 


distance and I heard 
the ring of her elec- 
tric. So you will have 
to come with me on 
the street car. 

I met Mrs. X. on 
the car, quite hidden 
under two huge bas- 
kets from which 
peeped truant nastur- 
tiums and Cecil Bru- 
Mrs. X. 
lives in a suburb of 
San Diego, and sub- 
urbs of San Diego are 
remote 
though they lie always 
within the State of 
California, thus ex- 
cluding Tia Juana, 
Mexico. 

Mrs, X. was energy 
personified—the busi- 
est woman I 
Her hair 
posed of in the sli 


tightest 


ner roses. 


very affairs, 


knew. 
was 


est, manner 


1 


could al- 
the 


possible. | 
feel 
knot under .the 
black hat that 
was fastened down so 


tight 


most herce 


little 
round 


securely by a 
rubber band under her chin. She wore 
a blue gingham dress of a simple fash- 
ion entirely its own. 

“How do you ever get time to bring 
these flowers?” I asked her. 

“Oh, I just yank some off of my 
charities and my housework and my 
family. I like to feel I’ve had a little 
part in making people enjoy our expo- 
sition.” 

We had left the car, and were walk- 
ing through the spick-and-span bit of 
city park that stretches out like a royal 
ceremonial carpet before the Laurel 
Street entrance, its two columns of 
stanch, close-clipped acacias looking 
like knights in rank. I can smell that 
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crisp, sweet morning yet. At the gates, 
the guards, in their light-blue uniforms 
blazoned with red braid, suspiciously 
surveyed the snapshots on our season 
tickets and grudgingly admitted us. 

\ few unhurrying people were walk- 
ing across the long bridge ahead of us, 
some of them Jganing over the wall to 
point out the red water lilies flirting 

ong the lotus blossoms in the ponds 

hundred and thirty-five feet~ be- 

other groups with heads uptilted, 
staring silently at the great tower of 
the California Building rising superbly 
above the white city it watches. 

Mrs. X. decided to take the “jit” in 
order that she might get her flowers 
over as quickly as possible. The jit 
was a funny little vehicle, looking 
greatly like two old-fashioned recita- 
tion benches fastened back to back, and 
pulled across the bridge by a most ram- 
pant little engine; but it whisked you 
across so fast that you forgot even the 
climate. I walked. Do you mind walk- 

with me? 

“Jest as nachural lookin’, ain’t it, 
father ?’’ comfortably mused an old lady 
just ahead of me, gazing up at the great 
California tower. “Usually I don’t 
think them towers is so very nachural 
lookin’.” 

“It’s a pretty good tower, all right, 
all right,” father agreed placidly. “The 
whole blame’ exposition looks like it 
growed from seed right on them hills. 
Look there at that airship!” 

[ stopped beside them, leaning over 
the south wall of the bridge. Far down 
the cafion, over the roofs of the city, 

could see happy little sailboats frol- 
icking on the bay. Above them, an air- 

hip circled lazily. Father glanced at 
me speculatively, as if to say, “You 
friendly or stuck up?” 

I made haste to assure him by ask- 

if they had enjoyed “our exposi- 
said 


o Iness res!” 
goodness, yes! 


“Oh, my 
mother. 


/ 
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“I should say as much!” seconded 
father. ‘This here’s the third one 
we've took in. Mother an’ me believes 
in travelin’. But we never seemed to 
get on to the hang o’ the others.” 

“They was so bunglesome,” mother 
explained. “Chicago pretty near killed 
me. This one seems just like it might 
be folks you was visitin’.” 

A vagrant breeze, almost dripping 
with the fragrance of flowers, sud- 
denly whiffed into our faces. 

“Smell that, mother? Wouldn’t Ed- 
die think that was great?” 

Her face saddened, and she told me 
that Eddie was their only son, and that 
he was crippled, but that he was the 
best farmer in the county, just the 
same. 

“And he’s kind of poetical,” father 
added in a hushed voice. “He likes 
pretty smells an’—an’ things like this.” 

“But he likes machinery, too,” hast- 
ily supplemented mother. “We’re go- 
ing to buy him some of these automo- 
bile machineries. A real nice man 
showed father all about them. Why, 
up here they work all their machinery 
right in the ground. My, but Eddie’d 
enjoy to see it!” 

“Yes, but he’d like the pretty things 
just as well,” father insisted a bit dog- 
gedly. “He could sit an’ think about 
’em when his back hurt him. That 
there red vine that clambers round over 
everythin’—I wonder if you could spell 
it for me.” 

He got out a bright red memorandum 
book and laboriously wrote out: “b-u- 
g-i-n-y-i-l-l-a-e-a,”’ mother watching me 
with great respect. I only hope I 
spelled it correctly; it is dreadful to 
have to spell the things that grow in 
southern California. 

“Say, do you really think them plants 
are a hundred years old?’ mother 
wanted to know, and was vastly re- 
lieved to hear that both the century 
plants in the huge pots at the ends of 
the bridge had falsely blossomed in 
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their early youth. “Didn’t seem natu- 
ral for anythin’ a hundred years old 
to go to blossomin’,” she told father 
triumphantly ; adding to me, “He act’lly 
believes anythin’ you’ve a mind to tell 
him.” 

But father was puzzling over an un- 
intelligible item in his memorandum 
book. It was a heroic effort at the 
Latin words that band, in tile, the dome 
of the California Building. 

“How did you happen to 
that?” I asked in some surprise. 

“Oh, we look around good for things 
to tell to Eddie. 


notice 


We've got four books 
full already. A woman with a red hat 
told us it was from the Bible, but I 
can’t make any sense out of it.” 

I took his little book, and under his 
wabbling copy wrote: “A land of 
wheat, barley, and vines, in which the 
fig, pomegranate, and olive grow; a 
land of oil and honey. 
&: 8.” 

That they doubted the biblical source 
of the verse, I knew by mother’s polite 
“T don’t jest remember it,” though 
father explained at once that the reason 
was probably because “old Mr. Dunbar 
always preaches on a verse that’s got 
hell in it.” 

Just then an electroquette glided lei- 
surely past us, occupied by a very 
pompous elderly couple. I detected a 
keen longing in father’s eyes. 

“Looks like they’d be easy to drive,” 
he remarked in a detached manner. 

“They’re not,” said mother shortly. 
“They’re electric, ain’t they?” 

I had to admit that they were elec- 
tric. 

“But they can’t go faster than four 
miles an hour,” I told her, “and I could 
show you how to guide them. You 
rent them by the hour and go wherever 
you like.” . 

“T think we'll take one.” Father 
grew suddenly masterful. “Steer jest 
like a baby buggy, far as I can see.” 

He found it rather 


Deuteronomy 


’ 


more arduous 
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than a baby buggy, but soon conquered 
it, mother having insisted that he drive 
back and forth several times alone be- 
fore she risked her life. 

They bade me good-by with real re- 
gret, and rolled away down the bridge, 
both leaning forward in the miraculous 
wicker chair, tensely enjoying it. But 
I found them waiting for me in the 
first plaza. Mother had produced the 
tiniest of kodaks from her ample silk 
bag, and explained that they’d like to 
have.a picture of me to take to Eddie. 
So father posed me’ carefully, together 
with the Spanish-garbed news-stand 
man wearing a red scarf and a wide 
sombrero. We stood under a pert. little 
tree, I with my hand raised 
carelessly as if to pluck one of the blos- 
soms, and my news-stand knight in a 
fierce attitude of ease. 

“There!” father chuckled flatter- 
ingly. “Now Eddie can see that we’ve 
met some real nice folks.” 

It was with a sincere feeling of re- 
gret that I left father and mother, 
knowing that their eyes, searching ever 


acacia 


for Eddie’s pleasure, would find many 
beauties that escaped me. 

I should have gone directly to the 
women’s room in the California Build- 
ing, since hostesses 
at ten; but 


are due to arrive 
I couldn’t resist playing 
truant long enough to stop for a glimpse 
into the little Serra Chapel in the Fine 
Arts Building. I stood on the closed 
balcony looking down into the quiet 
crypt, with its hand-hewn, oak-beamed 
ceiling and roughly tiled floor—a per- 
fect reproduction. Through the narrow, 
deeply. recessed window, set high in the 
thick walls and curtained with spider 
webs, crept a shaft of sunlight that 
crossed the open, yellowed pages of tl 

great Bible and spent itself wavering 

on the old, old altar at the feet of Our 
Lady and Child. I scarcely breathed 
as the spirit of the room enveloped me, 
and the two saints beside the Virgin in 
the altar seemed vivid, living things. 
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Suddenly a feminine voice sent sharp 
little like shivers trembling 
through the stillness, and a vivacious 
woman in a pink sport suit skipped into 
the chapel from the ground-floor door. 

Oh, Dick! MHere’s the cunnin’est 
little hole you ever saw!” 
Dick sauntered in and stood beside 
equally ultra and equally appre- 


Cc. 


echoes 


‘Say, they’ve hit the nail on the 
head here, all right! Bully good effect, 
it? Worse’n the morning after. 

up there and give us a little an- 
scripture reading.” 

She “trotted” blithely up in front of 
the altar and gazed about like an in- 


terested bird in a strange cage. Her 
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“lest as nachural 
lookin’, ain’t it, 
father?’’? com- 
fortably mused 
the old lady. 


vividness softened a little in the mel- 
low light of the candles. She turned 
to the open Bible on its iron-wrought 
stand in front of the altar steps. 

Quite miserably, I listened for her 
crisp voice to chirp out into Latin. She 
looked at the page, turned it carelessly 
with her finger tips, bent more closely, 
and then laughed a trifle nervously. 

“Tf it isn’t a German Bible! Ugh! 
Wouldn’t that give you the woozies? 
Think of those old 
mumbling German! 


Spanish monks 
Let s.go.”’ 

After she had gone, I sneaked down 
into the chapel. I hope the old Spanish 
spirits will forgive me for snooping 
into the indignities forced upon them. 
It was a German Bible. 
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When I finally got to the women’s 
room, Mrs. X. was just leaving. She 
had emptied her baskets of flowers on 
the tables in the charming blue tea 
room, under the artistic auspices of 
Mrs. Y., who was sorting them out with 
soft little cooings of rapture. Mrs. ‘Y., 
a rich society woman, was quite the 
antithesis of Mrs. X. Her persistently 
golden hair fluffed triumphantly, but 
rather cruelly, around her wearied 
face; her simple white blouse and skirt 
made almost audible comment on the 
quaint blue gingham of Mrs. X.; and 
no human power could have induced 
her to wear a tight rubber band under 
her chin to secure her hat. 

Posing slightly backward, with her 
hands full of roses, she was carelessly 
delighted that I had come up to be 
hostess. She suggested that people had 
begun coming in already, so I went on 
to my duties in the long, beautiful room 
which is so surprising, and so very 
lovely, with its vivid color scheme of 
persimmon red and black. During the 
next half hour, Mrs. Y. flitted in and 
out with bowls and jars and, baskets of 
flowers, trying them first here, then 
there, as a tests his 
sweets before hovering over the chosen 
one. 

“Does _ she 


humming bird 


work here?” reverently 
asked a lean little lady on whose limp 
arm a round-eyed boy swung to and 
fro. 

“Oh, no. She’s one of the society 
women who are interested in always 
keeping this room fresh and attractive 
for the tourists to enjoy.” 

“Oh. It’s nice of her, ain’t it? I’ve 
always heard these society women slept 
all day. I think this is an awful nice 
exposition. Everybody seems to want 
you to have such a good time. We've 
stayed two days overtime already. Say, 
it’s—it’s awful bold to ask, but is that 
big piano for the—the public?” 

“Surely. For any one who wishes 
to play. Would you like to?” 
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“No, but Everald, 
smart on the piano.” 

Everald, after due urging, tremu- 
lously played the “Waltz for Grandpa” 
and, as an encore, “The Dance of the 
Daisies,” and though a famous pianist 
“from New York,” and a _ hilarious 
group of college girls, and several mu- 
sicians of local fame played there 
that same day, I noticed that none of 
them awakened rapturous bursts of 
song from the gayly colored canaries 
as did Everald. 

If you were one of the hardened 
tourists who let your ticket expire in 
San Diego, you no doubt noticed that 
the canaries and the goldfish in the 
women’s headquarters harmonized sub- 
tly with. the dominant persimmon-red 
color scheme. I hope the editor will 
not stroke out this paragraph, for it is 
one of the many significant items of the 
exposition. 

[ have an idea that I was not a tre- 
I failed 
our guests through quickly 
enough; for I could not learn to inter- 
rupt them, just as I was hearing how 
they had managed to leave the business, 
or the farm, or grandma, by’ saying 


here’s, awful 


mendous success at hostessing. 
to “scoot” 


-tactfully : 


“Ah, yes, yes. Ha, ha! 
did come. Good-by.” 

Real interest—called by my husband 
“unnatural curiosity’—chained me to 
each one until some outer force, such 
as the trombones of the Spanish play- 
ers in the paths outside or the marine 
band in the Plaza de Pariama, enticed 
them away. Thus it was that many a 
visitor escaped that day without being 
asked : 


So nice you 


To register—for no apparent reason 
that I ever discovered ; 

If he were enjoying the exposition; 

If he had seen the rose garden; 

If he knew about the daily recital 
on the great outdoor pipe organ at four 
o'clock; . 

If he had seen the Spanish dancers 
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who strolled about the paths and colon- 
nades all day; 
and without being told: 

That the color scheme was’ persim- 
mon red—not orange; 

That the goldfish harmonized with it; 

That they must not miss the cavalry 
and marine drill at the Plaza de Pan- 
ama}; ; 

That there was no ethnological sig- 
nificance in the grouping at.one end of 
the women’s room of an elaborate Chi- 
nese wall piece, a Navaho Indian blan- 
ket, and two tall red-metal candlesticks 
of doubtful pedigree, but assigned by 
gossip to a local blacksmith, this item 
to be omitted unless questions were 
asked ; 

That San Diege weather was always 
as they found it that day. 

This last item was never neglected, 
though of course the formula differed 
slightly for.a rainy day. We always 
thought it very probable that such un- 
usual weather was caused by the war. 

It happened, on this April day that 
you are spending with me, that a tea 
was given in the women’s room for 
Mr. John Will Smith, an author whose 
books were selling faster than he could 
write them. 

No doubt nine-tenths of you who 
read were yourselves “teaed” in the 
women’s room at the exposition, for 
railroad magnates, prima donnas, suf- 
fragette leaders, authors, senators, 
movie actors, governors, ex-presidents, 
musicians, millionaires, editors, officers 
—all kinds—poets, automobile manu- 
facturers, and many miscellanies, ex- 
perienced it. A vigilance committee 
of rare cunning saw to it that this hos- 
pitality was not evaded except through 
illness or sudden departure. 

On “John Will Smith” day, the lit- 
erary exponents of San Diego arrived 
in a group and congregated at the north 
end of the long room. Tourists strag- 
gled through, surveying the party with 
a “Well, what won’t they do next at 
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this exposition?” manner; a few sitting 
down at a little distance in order to 
discover, if possible, what it was all 
about. 

Mr. Smith was tall, exceedingly tall; 
nothing about his appearance betrayed 
the secret of his fabulous success. He 
swayed to and fro by the tea table, 
precariously balancing a persimmon- 
patterned teacup on a persimmon-pat- 
terned plate and looking disappoint- 
ingly like a clerk I knew in a hardware 
store who had sold me a miserable 
mousetrap. 

Mrs. A., who poured, indicated by 
a series of facial commands when the 
time arrived for me to be presented. 
{ had not read any of Mr. Smith’s 
books, and much preferred to remain 
in oblivion, but I had once sold a short 
story, and of course should mingle 
with kindred spirits. 

“Oh, but your work, Mr. Smith, 
gives such a sane philosophy of life 
without the slightest sermonizing,” a 
fellow club member was improvising in 
the ear of the author. 

Mrs. A. waited impatiently for her 
to finish, comforting my look of an- 
guish with a whispered: 

“She never read a thing he wrote. 
None of us have. Say anything you 
think of. You’re safe; he’s written so 
many.” 

Mr. John Will Smith gave me a hand, 
bestowed his words on some one else, 
and gave his eyes to yet another. Cer- 
tainly he was a master at disseminating 
his resources. I have a disturbing feel- 
ing that Mr. Smith might not remem- 
ber me to-day, though I saved his tea- 
cup from utter disaster and made sev- 
eral rather capable remarks about his 
books, all things considered. 

But there was one soul present who 
will never forget me, I’m sure—a tiny 
woman in a gray suit and a proud little 
hat slightly awry in the direction of 
a pink ostrich feather. She had stood 
apart, watching eagerly. I took her a 
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cup of tea and had her sit down beside 
me, while I told her about the famous 
man and his books. Bless you, she had 
read and wept over them all! 

“Did you talk right to him?” she 
asked breathlessly. “Oh, goodness!” 

I saw the opportunity for managing 
a Great Moment, and, ignoring the 
wildness in Mrs. A.’s eyes, I marched 
the little woman up to the author and 
laid a determined hand on his arm. 
And I obtained his eyes, words, and 
hand simultaneously for the little gray 
lady, who looked at him with worship- 
ful sincerity and gasped out, “How 
lovely you do write!” adding hastily a 
neglected “Pleased to meet you.” 

Later, I was richly rewarded, for on 
my way through the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, I stepped out onto the closed bal- 
cony of the interesting history room 
and heard the little woman telling her 
family about it. 

“Yes, she did! A cup of tea on a 
plate—no saucer. And took me right 
into the party and introduced me! Just 
think! Why, I don’t know as she told 
me her name, but, 
was beautiful!” 

Since I have long known that even 
my nearest friends describe me as “in- 
telligent looking,” do you wonder that 
I think tenderly of the little gray lady? 

After the tea was and I 
“hostessed” out, | rest to 
expo- 


goodness me, she 


ove was 


- 
went for a 
my own belovedest spot in the 


sition—the corner of the last seat in 
front of the Botanical Building, where 
you can look down over the Laguna of 
Flowers, the gay Prado, and 
through those colonnades of rare 
beauty which let you glimpse the blue 
bay out beyond the city. 

Oh, that was a glorious evening, with 
the sun’s rays falling gently like soft 
laughter everywhere, and the red lilies 
flaunting their conceit before the white” 
moss flowers edging the long lagoon! 
Flashes of color and bird songs and 
flower perfumes intermingled confus- 


across 
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ingly. From the railing of a balcony 
above the eucalyptus trees hung an old 
tapestry, scorning, in its suggested 
memories, the flamboyant scarlet bugin- 
villa creeping the walls beside it. Bob- 
whites scuttled in and out of the crisp 
green hedges and chattered on the 
lawns. And, hidden in the cypresses 
behind the Greek Pergola, a mocking 
bird summed up “the glory of it all tn 
one exquisite song. 

The little woman near me, whose 
four youngsters were feeding their pic- 
nic supper to the goldfish in the lagoon, 
raised her head and listened. A radi- 
ance, not from the sunshine, crossed 
her face. 

“Oh, Alice,” she whispered, “do lis- 
ten to that mocking bird!” 

“Ah, I hear ’em lots,” replied the 
oldest girl, digging into the basket for 
another sandwich, ‘“Lookee there at 
that whopper with spots! See if he'll 
eat the pickle, Johnny.” 

\ peculiar wistfulness crept into the 
woman’s eyes as she rescued their sup- 


, 


per and stood watching her children. I 
should like to have shaken them all out 
of their boots for having so little dis- 
cernment as to “take after’ their 
father. She finally coaxed them on, 
promising them a ride on the merry-go- 
round if they would only come peace- 
ably with her to the French exhibit be- 
fore it closed. 

After a time, a pair of lovers from 
the country strolled up from the Prado, 
seeing nothing but each other, dusty 
and wilted, but shedding a happiness 
as perceptible as the quiet sunshine. 
They wanted to know the way to the 
model farm, and I told them of an 
enchanted path that branches off in 
front of the Japanese tea house, for 
I saw that they wanted to kiss each 
other very badly, and I added: 

“T hope you'll be awfully happy. 
There are darling cupboards in the 
house at the model farm. You must 
have him build you some like them.” 
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They giggled and 
blushed, and when 
she had nudged him 
out of his embarrass- 
ment, he jerked off 
his hat and told me 
all about it. 

“They say they ac- 
tually show you how 
to live on five acres 
and do real good— 
oranges and_ every- 
thing.” 

“If you have water 
on your farm, I think 
you can do just what 
they’ve done up here. 
I saw this farm three 
years ago and there 
was nothing on it but 
sagebrush. Now, I 
think it’s the happiest 
place.1 ever set my 
eyes on.” 

“Oh, he’s got water 
and two cows and a 
patch of alfalfa al- 
ready,” catalogued his 
admiring, 
wife-to-be. 

They 


confident 


loitered on 
toward the enchanted ~# 
path and kisses, but 
before they left, they 
made me promise that 
if | ever drove out El 
Monte Valley, I would take the first 
road to the left after the big rock by 
the live oak, and “stay for dinner.” 
\fter they had gone, I started for 
the Esplanade and the plaza in front 
of the great pipe organ. On the way, 
I wandered idly through the Canadian- 
exhibit Building, where I was blissfully 


twa om 


watching the beavers when a great, 
broad-shouldered man and a rotund lit- 
tle woman demanded of me the way 


to the Nevada Building. I must have 
looked my ignorance, for the rotund 
woman gasped breathlessly : 


They made me promise that if I ever drove out El Monte Valley, | 
would take the first road to the left after the big rock 
by the live oak, and * 


stay for dinner.”’ 


“Funny thing no one knows where 
it is, it being a right important build- 
ing!” 

The expression on her huge. hus- 
band’s spurred me to my best 
efforts. I told them it was a splendid 
building with fine exhibits—I’d heard 
—and directed them to the eastern en- 
trance, where it would be best to ask a 
guard in light-blue clothes for further 
directions. 

Immediately they were out of sight, 
I discovered the twins. The twins were 
about seven, and, having found nice, 


tace 
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round red apples within reach, un- 
guarded, they were each enjoying one, 
the while they gazed enraptured at the 
beavers. 

“They ain’t fish,” mumbled one. 

“Cats can swim,” suggested the other 
doubtfully. 

“They’s alligators,” decided the first. 

“They ain’t. They—they’s water 
cats.” 

“Those are beavers,” I interrupted 
with regret, “and haven’t you lost your 
mother and father ?” 

“Yep,” admitted the freckledest one, 
after a cursory glance about him. ‘We 
lose ’em lots. What’s beavers?” 

Not in the least disconcerted, they 
returned to their rapt contemplation; 
and realizing that such faith in their 
parents’ returning bespoke experience, 
I relinquished my idea of reuniting the 
family and endeavored to satisfy their 
curiosity about beavers. It 
possible. 

“Do you 
them. 

Their faces lengthened amazingly. 


“Oh, gee, we gotta go! 


was im- 


live in Nevada?’ I asked 


Djew know 
where is the Nevada house? We’re in 
a movin’ pitcher our 
ranch is. We’re goin’ to be late 
ridin’ a horse. He ain’t.” 

“Well, I’m a-holdin’ the bull, and 
that’s a lot better’n,” indignantly de- 
clared his twin, “ain’t it?” 

I was saved the pain of admitting 
my preference for the former~by the 
return and savage departure of the 
irate father. 

“So 


whole 
I’m 


there 


cried the twins, un- 
daunted by his ferocity. “So long!” 

I have never been in Nevada, but I 
shall always have firm faith in the 
valiant spirits that grow there. Those 
twins are unforgetable. I watched 
them trot along beside their father until 
they were out of sight, and then turned 
regretfully down the Prado—which is 
to the exposition what “Main Street” 
is to the small town. 


1 ee 
1iong : 
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A lazy little breeze, weighted with 
heliotrope fragrance, played up and 
down the Esplanade. I had never 
smelled anything so sweet. People 
stood about in groups, sniffing raptu- 
rously. This is a strange, but true verb 
and adverb combination. 

The Esplanade leads from the Plaza 
de Panama to the great outdoor organ, 
is about a city block long, and lies be- 
tween two many-minareted buildings 
banked with shrubs and vines and 
flowers. From it you walk directly into 
the plaza that fronts the organ. 

I sat down on a bench to wait for 
my husband. The concert, given every 
afternoon by a famed organist, was 
over, and a few stragglers wandered 
idly in the peristyles that reach out, like 
arms, from the organ. I had sat on 
that same bench and seen the exquisite 
Nazimova portray Europe’s world of 
suffering womankind in the character 
of Hedwig in “War Brides;” I had 
heard there the wonderful New York 
Symphony led by Walter 
I can close my eyes and 
weird, fascinating 
Tschaikowsky’s “‘Sym- 
as they merged 
into the moonlit beauty of a perfect 
night. Sweeter, perhaps, than ll, I 
had there heard Schuman-Heink sing 
gloriously in her open-air concert given 
for the children of Diego. It 
seemed, almost, that some of the glory 
of her voice had refused to silence 
itself and had lived on in the beauty 
of the rustling cypress leaves, and in 
the sunshine weaving in and_ out 
through the columns of the peristyles, 
and in the glad, wild riot of buginvil- 
lea blossoming against the white-walled 
buildings. 

I was deep in this fancy when a 
slender, white-clad woman, carrying a 
pink parasol, slipped half apologeti- 
cally to the bench beside me. She had 
been in the women’s room that morn- 
ing, and I had talked with her. She 


Orchestra 
Damrosch. 
1 : 1 

near again those 
harmonies of 


phony in E Minor,” 


San 





ence 
auty 
d in 

out 
ryles, 
invil- 
alled 


en a 
ing a 
ogeti- 
e had 
normn- 

She 
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was from Philadelphia, she had told 
me. 

“You're waiting for your husband, 
aren’t you?” she said, unsmiling. 

“How in the world could you tell?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, I—I could tell by your face. 
You're very happy, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, yes!’ I admitted, and, given 
this splendid opening, would have 
launched immediately into a review of 
the virtues of the gentleman for whom 
I was. waiting but that tears came into 
her wide, questioning eyes, and she 
caught her lip tightly in her teeth. 

“I telegraphed yesterday for my 
husband,” she said tremulously, with 
an emphasis that might more ~ptly have 
clothed some such remark as “I have 
trampled all my principles into the 
mire. Do you think I was right?” 
The woman was a trifle uncanny. 

“How nice!” I said idiotically, and 
tried to improve it by adding a facetious 
“Husbands are dreadful nuisances, but 
you feel safer to have them along.” 

“Oh!” she said. “Oh! How very 
funny that is!” and she threw her 
pretty head back in laughter that 
sounded as unmirthful as my remark 
deserved it should. The pink parasol 
shed a very lovely light over her deli- 
cate face with its wide, wearied eyes 
and slightly whitening hair. “You see, 
I—I came West to be divorced from 
mine. Oh, I must tell some one about 
it or simply burst into little pieces!” 

“Do tell me,” I urged. I adore other 
people’s affairs. 

“This is his answer.” She handed 
me a crumpled telegram. I have since 
asked her if I might use it in these 
sketches, and she is so happy now that 
she said “yes.” She read it with me, 
half aloud: 

My dear, I leave at once. I pray earnestly 
that I may be worthy of your forgiveness. 
This is the happiest day I have ever known. 
I wonder if you will be at Los Angeles to 
meet me. Kart. 


That isn’t his real name of course, 
but I think it goes nicely with the tele- 
gram, don’t you? 

“Do you think it is right to forgive, 
when you know the man doesn’t even 
regret his wrong to you?” she asked, 
and I saw that her old pain was still 
very near to the surface. 

“Yes, I do,” I said in my most mel- 
ancholy voice, after a long, meaning 
pause. 

“Have you had to?” she asked in 
evident amazement. 

“Yes,” I admitted, gazing somberly 
into space. “Yes, and I am glad!” 

I saw no reason for explaining that 
my experiences consisted in forgiving 
my husband for coming home late to 
dinner twice when we had guests, for 
falsely promising to stop smoking, and 
fer refusing to bring home a loaf of 
bread even when there wasn’t a crumb 
in the house. And, anyway, these for- 
givenesses had been very exhaustive to 
my will power. 

“Happiness is worth a whole lot of 
forgiveness,” I added, as a decisive 
sequel. 

“Yes,” she said softly. “I never 
could have done it if I hadn’t come 
here.” She closed her parasol and 
leaned forward, her hands clasped 
tightly about the silver handle. “It’s 
this wonderful, marvelous peace and 
beauty! I’ve never experienced any- 
thing like it. I’ve walked these paths 
in the morning and surprised radiant- 
faced girls kissing their lovers. I’ve 
sat here evenings, and seen complacent, 
middle-aged people sitting with their 
arms about each other, so contented 
and filled with beauty that they seemed 
unearthly. Yesterday morning I played 
with those childten romping in the pep- 
per grove—children from everywhere. 
The other day, I watched a chubby lit- 
tle baby boy playing on the lawn by 
the Laguna, trying to catch the bob- 
whites and screaming with glee. He 
soon had a hundred watching him, and 
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his mother’s homely face shone lik 
an angel’s. 

“T’ve followed the Spanish players 
through the paths and -cloisters, as de- 
lighted as a youngster. Why, I’ve sat 
by the Laguna and fed goldfish until 
people thought I must be simple! And 
I’ve talked to all kinds of human beings. 

“T think the people who have made 
this exposition have done as splendid 
a thing as has ever been done in the 
United States, for it must appeal to 
everything that is good and beautiful 
in any one who comes here. My con- 
stant thought has been, ‘Oh, if Karl 
could only see this!’ Oh, if he could 
only hear that!’ So—soI sent for him. 
I—I think I have never loved him so 
much in my life.” 

We talked until after 
my husband was late 
more to be forgiven. 

And now my day is about over, for 
I know you will not care to go with 
me to “the isthmus,” where we spent 
the evening, because you can ride on 
merry-go-rounds and shoot at tin ducks 
and consult mind readers and do the 
figure eight and see the “biggest 


for 
once 


sunset, 
and had 
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woman” and the “wisest horse” with- 
out any personal conducting from me, 

But wouldn’t you like a last glimpse 
of the twins? 

We found them again that night, suf- 
fering silently in front of the merry- 
go-round, two as disconsolate little 
paupers as you can imagine. 

“Are you lost again?” I 
them. 

“Nope. We gotta wait here. 
mad as hell.” 

They were indeed. But they were 
not dismayed by the crowds about them. 
They had been left as onlookers to 
the joy before them, while their thrifty 
parents took in the “War of the 
Worlds” extravaganza. Onlooking did 
not appeal to the twins. 

“We could stick on .there as easy as 
pie,” they assured me. 

So I supplied sufficient funds for 
continuous “sticking-on” until their 
parents should return, and left them 
circling furiously through an enchanted 
world, one astride a camel and the other 
clinging blissfully to a sea lion. 

“So long!” they yelled after me cor- 
dially. 


greeted 


We're 


So long! 


ae 
LOST BEAUTY 


(The Winged Victory) 


UCH beauty was before the dawn of time. 
The sculptor drew 
Upon those quenchless’ springs, ‘sublime, 
Which once Isaiah knew, 
Who sang, as if for his own soul’s delight, 
In strains that still upon the heartstrings pull, 
Of one upon the mountain’s height, 


\\ hose 


feet were beautiful. 


She stands victorious, though a headless thing; 
Half-ruined dream, 


That crowned a master’s visioning, 
Exultant and supreme. 
That wingéd shape is ours to behold 


In all its beauty. 


But, O Samothrace, 


It was thy lot to know of old 
The glory of her face! 


Mary Brent WHlTESIDE. 
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In which is explained the mystery of one family’s war-time economies. 


y isn’t all war economy,” said Mrs. 


Amsden to her husband. ‘There’s 

something back of it, some other 
reason for Sue’s mean scrimping that 
she’s concealing from us.” 

Sue, since her marriage, had sent 
away both the maids and attacked the 
cooking and cleaning single-handed 
Sue, who had never cooked dinner in 
her life or washed a handkerchief! 

To her mother, the most disturbing 
feature of this extraordinary departure 


was what she called Sue’s gloating over 
the cheese parings. Her generous, 
open-handed daughter had diverted her 
abounding energy into the narrowest 
paths of parsimony. Only that morn- 
ing, she had exclaimed with joy: 

“Mother, I’ve found a way to make a 
pound of coffee last George and me for 
a month! It’s by steeping the breakfast 
portion overnight and*allowing two 
cups of water to the tablespoonful in- 
stead of one.” 
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“Why stop at that?” her mother had 
inquired. ‘Why not ‘carry on’ and 
make a pound of coffee last a lifetime? 
That is, if you can make George’s pa- 
tience last as long as the coffee.” 

Sue smiled, and “carried on” with a 
vengeance. 

Athirst for reform, she made out a 
budget, allowing for their living ex- 
penses the sum of eight hundred and 
seventy-three dollars and forty-eight 
cents a year, though George’s income 
was more than five times this. Her 
budget was based, she said, on the aver- 
age annual earnings of the males in 
America. She was sorry her ample 
trousseau left her no chance to prac- 
tice dressing on the allowance of 
eighty-seven dollars and’ thirty-four 
cents for clothing, but she worked it 
out on paper. 

But the worst was yet to come. One 
day in spring, Sue told her mother 
that she and George had rented their 
house for a year and were going to live 
in a city flat. 

“Rent your home! Go to the city for 
the summer! 
ous!” 


Sue, you can’t be seri- 


“We had an excellent offer for it, 
mother, and in saving George’s com- 
mutation, we can almost make up the 
rent of the flat.” 

“What kind of a flat can you get for 
that?’ Mrs. Amsden almost shrieked. 

“Four rooms and bath, with steam 
heat and electric light. The rent is 
twenty-two dollars a month, and though 
this is more than our budget allowance, 
we can save enough in other ways to 
make the rent fit the budget almost ex- 
actly. There'll be a saving in heating 
and lighting, and in the ‘higher life’— 
books and magazines, you know, which 
we can read at the public library instead 
of paying out money for them. The 
flat is at 273 West North Street.” 

“A tenement district!’ groaned her 
mother... “Sue, I think you must be 
crazy! Dear daughter, tell me, is there 
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some reason for this, some reverse in 
business that you’re concealing through 
loyalty to George?” 

Sue gaye her mother a good hug. 

“Cross my heart and hope to die,” 
she said, “it isn’t George, it’s I, that in- 
sists on this, and George is giving in 
only to please me. You can put it down 
to war economy, or the lure of the sim- 
ple life—though that’s a back number 
now. Anyway, mother, it’s going to be 
the grandest kind of sociological stunt.” 

Mrs. Amsden felt that Sue was ro- 
mancing, making up as she went along, 
but she knew it was useless to dissuade 
her daughter, for Sue had had her own 
way ever since she could toddle. More- 
over, she was possessed of great stay- 
ing power. But this vagary was so un- 
accountable that her father and mother 
spent an evening of unquiet perplexity, 

During the next week, Mr. Amsden 
quietly investigated George’s affairs 
and satisfied himself as to his solvency. 

“His income is climbing,” he told his 
wife, “like a fire from the basement. 
He has a reputation for all the popular 
virtues—doesn’t smoke, doesn’t drink, 
is-against peace at any price, and he’s 
sure for mobilizing against waste 4 

Here Mr. Amsden rubbbed his head 
ruefully. 

“Could it be,” he asked suddenly, 
“that Old Lady Elliott is. more of a 
drain on George than she should be?” 

“Mercy, no!” Mrs. Amsden assured 
him. “She lives very simply. I don’t 
believe she ever bought an unnecessary 
paper of pins in her life, the dear old 
thing.” 

The “dear old thing” was hardly two 
years Mrs. Amsden’s senior, but was 
Early Victorian in ideals. 

After the George Elliotts were set- 
tled in West North Street, Mrs. Ams- 
den frankly begged an invitation to 
luncheon. 

“Wait, mother,” said Sue, “until we 
get to the lessons in warmed-overs that 
I’m taking in my domestic-science 
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course at the Y. W. C. A. 
Then I’ll have you and fa- 
ther and Mother Elliott to 
lunch some Saturday, and 
I bet I'll surprise you.” 

“You’ve already done 
that,” said Mrs. Amsden 
resignedly. ‘Please don’t 
make too great a further 
effort. We might not sur- 
vive it.” 

When the day came for 
the banquet, Mr. Amsden 
had a directors’ meeting 
on hand, and could not go. 

“I’m glad to back out,” 


, he declared to his wife. N 
“I’m getting sore over VY 


these pranks of Sue’s. I 
don’t see the point in liv- 
ing like paupers without 
any need for it.” 

“Be thankful,” said 

Amsden, “that you 

n't have to lunch to-day 

funeral baked meats, 

domestic - science 

irmed-overs, or what- 

er under the canopy Sue 
going to give us. 

When she reached the 

floor of Number 273, 
she found George show- 
ing his mother a new 
doormat. 

“This,” he was saying, “cost only 
sixty-five cents at Cady’s, and prac- 
tically the same thing sells for ninety- 
eight at Brown & Johnson’s, so here we 
have a clear gain of———” 

He stopped to welcome Mrs. Ams- 
den. The history of the mat was gone 
over for her benefit. 

“Tell them the reason for the smaller 
price,’ prompted Sue. 

“The Cady mat,” said George dra- 
matically, “is the product of prison 
shops! If it got out of repair, no union 
man would handle the job of mending 
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“*This,’”’ he was saying, ‘tcost only sixty-five cents at Cady’s, 


and practically the same thing sells for ninety- 


eight at Brown & Johnson’s.”’ 


it. But the disadvantage is small, fora 
mat lasts a long time.” 

“You see,” said Sue, “there’s a socio- 
logical side to everything, and George 
goes into this question of buying so 
thoroughly. He’s a born economist.” 

The luncheon table was beautifully 
set with Sue’s wedding silver and china, 
but the napkins were white crépe paper. 

Mrs. Amsden raised her eyebrows. 

“At fifteen cents a hundred, mother, 
these are cheaper than having damask 
washed—and they save all the energy 
involved in washing, too,” said Sue, as 
if that settled the question. 

The feast opened with a dark-colored 
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bean soup. It had a purplish tint, but 
it tasted good, and they were informed 
‘that it was a highly nutritious war soup. 

Next appeared a mold of rice, mixed 
with bits of dried fish and other odds 
and ends, chosen, Sue told them, from 
foods that were recommended by the 
administration to be freely used. It 
was served with a tomato sauce and 
liberally garnished with parsley. 

“The,grocer gave me the parsley for 
nothing,” Sue told them, in extenuation 
of the extravagance. 

Steamed prunes constituted the des- 
sert, magnificently served in cut-glass 
and solid silver. Three prunes, which 
the guests were told equaled a one- 
hundred-calorie portion, were adminis- 
tered to each. 

“Ah, but tell them how you worked 
out the buying of the prunes. That’s 
the fine point,” prompted George. 

“These great, big prunes,” said Sue, 
“cost twenty cents a pound, and there 
are only twenty-five in a pound. I 
could get forty in a pound for ten cents, 
but the weight of the stones would be 
so much greater in proportion that it’s 
truer economy to buy the better qual- 
ity.” 

“She worked that out for herself,” 
said George. “That isn’t anything she 
learned at the Y. I tell you Sue is some 
housekeeper. She knows the difference 
between cheapness and economy.” 

It was plainly a mutual-admiration 
society. 

As the repast concluded, ‘This is the 
kind of thing we have every day,” said 
George boastfully. “We didn’t put on 
side because we had company, for I 
wanted mother and you to see what a 
good table Sue can set, and on next to 
nothing. Tell them, Sue, what it costs 
us by the week.” 

“Three dollars and ninety cents for 
the two of us,” said Sue. “‘We allowed 
four dollars and fifty cents, but we 
don’t need it, and we’re putting the 
surplus into War Savings Certificates. 
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We'll be able to save more when I get 
to the bread lessons. Then we'll have 
good homemade Liberty loaves at two- 
thirds the cost of baker’s.” 

“There’s a bread Tine at Calvary 
Church,” murmured Mrs. Amsden. 
“Why not have George—— 

She stopped on seeing the horror in 
Mrs. Elliott’s eyes. 

In Sue’s parting embrace of her 
mother, there was a covert tenderness, 
and a half-wistful apology struggled 
through. the merriment in her eyes, 
George, Mrs. Amsden thought, dis- 
played some embarrassment, but he 
made a brave effort to carry it off well. 
The pair were radiantly happy, and en- 
tirely in accord, but it was inconteiv- 
able that they should, without cogent 
reason, have chosen the scrimping life. 

As Christmas approached, Sue bra- 
zenly asked for money rather than the 
set of furs her father and mother had 
planned for her. She hinted that a like 
gift for her birthday in February would 
be most acceptable. She kept looking 
for economical recipes and ways of liv- 
ing until Mrs. Amsden found herself 
thinking of Sue and George as if they 
belonged to the submerged tenth. 

The lease of their suburban home 
expired 
the first of 
May. Mrs. 

Amsden 
had grown 
so used to 
Sue’s as- 
sumption 
of poverty 
that their 
abode in 
the four- 
room flat 
seemed 


” 


almost nat- 
ural. But 
as sud- 
denly as 
they had 
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“A fine, is there, 
for throwing rubbish 
into the street?” he 
called down to a pass- 
ing bluecoat. “Don’t 
worry, officer, I’ll pay 
7” 

The policeman 
looked up and 
grinned. 

Sue resumed a com- 
fortably unscrimped 
housekeeping, and en- 
gaged a cook and sec- 
ond girl, while she 
spent much time em- 
broidering small, fine 
little white clothes. 
George used to gaze 
on her with rapture, 
and their house did 
not seem big enough 














Don’t 


it, the pair abjured their war 
economies. They made triumphal 
preparations for a return to their home. 
They lost their heads in the intoxica- 
tion of dismantling the flat. They made 
a bonfire of a dozen paper napkins in 
the kitchen stove. They distributed 
their furniture for keepsakes among 
their neighbors—all except the kitchen 
table, which they smashed up and car- 
ried away in fragments, for another 
purpose, they said. George flung the 
once-cherished doormat out of the front 
window. 


‘SA fine, is 
ing rubbish into the street? 
worry, Officer, I'll ‘ 

pay it.” rian code, so the two 


for all the joy it held. 

But the real reason 
for that queer year of 
economy neither 
vould tell, and it tan- 
talized Mrs. Amsden 
to be shut out from 
it. She found that a 
gently restrained cu- 
riosity was sanctioned 
by the Early Victo- 


there, for throw- 


mothers plotted to dig 
up the secret. 

Mrs. Amsdeén tried first. After a 
clever and entirely futile adventure, she 
owned that Sue, the bright thing, had 
been too smart for her. All she had 
been able to get out of her daughter 
was the grave admission, made with 
inscrutable mirth in her eyes, that their 
economies, if not to win the war, had 
been made on account of a pedigreed 
horse. 

“Which, of course, was nonsense,” 
said the offended lady, “besides being 
an insult to my intelligence.” 

When Mrs. Elliott, with mild diffi- 
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dence, hinted at her plans for the con- 
quest of George, Mrs. Amsden felt that 
she had underrated eighteenth-century 
methods. She saved her self-respect 
by suggesting one or two artistic 
touches, and the scheme was perfect. 

Mrs. Elliott arfanged for an inter- 
view with her son. She was crochet- 
ing a white wool afghan for Sue, and 
thought George could tell her his wife’s 
favorite color. But this was confess- 
edly a curtain-raiser. 

“George, I really sent for you to ask 
whether you don’t think it would be 
wise to send our dear Sue to a sana- 
torium until——” 

“Sue’s in magnificent health, mother. 
Doctor Cootes says everything is as 
right as right.” 

“T thought of the Ellswood Retreat, 
for the next three months or so.” 

“Why, mother, that’s a bughouse!” 

“Bugs! Dear George, it’s a first- 
class place—everything absolutely clean 
and sanitary.” 


“T mean it’s a place where they send ° 


dippy folks.” 
“I don’t understand you, my 
boy.” 


dear 
Mrs. Elliott’s life had been shel- 
tered from the slang of the day. 

“Tt’s a place for folks that are a bit 
off, mother—looney, what call 
mentally alienated.” 

“T know it is a place for mild cases, 
George, and that is just why si 

“But, mother of mine, you didn’t 
think Sue was a mild case, did vou?” 
This with rising inflection and a half- 
angry laugh. 

“Her marked 
mured his mother. 
think, dear son? You, of course, 
be the last to see it- , 

George got up and walked about the 
room nervously. 


they 


eccentricities,” mur- 
“What else can one 


Ww vuld 


“T’ve been reading about those hor- 
rible phobias, George—unreasonable 
fears, you know—and those needless 
economies of Sue’s seem to indicate 
some mental derangement i 
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“Don’t you dare to use that word!” 
cried George angrily. 

His mother began to weep. 

“Mother, I beg your pardon for 
speaking to you like that, but I can’t 
stand it to have such a thought of Sue 
enter your head. We did not tell the 
real reason for what we did—it was 
partly to spare you, mother—and at 
first we didn’t think we’d go so far; 
then both of us got into the spirit of 
the thing, and it was fun to mystify 
you all. Sue was the finest of the 
fine !” 

Then he told her. 

“His father charged him on his 
deathbed,” repeated Yrs. Elliott to her 
friend, “to make good some indebted- 
ness—nothing that was legally compul- 
sory, but a blot, so he said, on his fa- 
ther’s memory. George planned to 
pay it gradually, within ten years or so, 
but when he told Sue, and she learned 
that this business, whatever it was, had 
brought poverty to families, she wasn’t 
willing that they should have children 
while those other people’s children were 
in need. She insisted that they should 
both take hold, and, as George said, 
clean it all up in a year. 

“They pinched and economized for 
the sake of others, and carried it all 
off with laughter and with love——” 
Mrs. Elliott’s face was working, her 
voice failed. , 

A few days later, the ladies came 
upon a mock-memorial tablet at the 
back of the summerhouse in Sue’s gar- 
den. Mrs. Amsden’s sharp eyes recog- 
nized it as constructed from the ruins 
of the kitchen table. It was inscribed: 
“In Loving Memory of a Dead Horse.” 

“Stay to luncheon, folkses,” came a 
happy voice behind them. ‘We're go- 
ing to have squab and asparagus and 
California strawberries. They’re all 
foods that can’t be shipped to the Allies, 
and our pedigreed horse doesn’t need 
’em, for he is no more.” 
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The second installment of Marion Hill’s latest serial—a 
of love and ambition, told by a country girl in her 


WHAT 


"The Great Perhaps,” “Bridging a Distance,” et 


story of the stage and 
own vivid naive way. 


HAS ALREADY HAPPENED. 


One day in early September, Gert Hall, of Stroudstown, decides to wash her hair. 


laiting it in two great braids on 


either side of her face, she starts down the road toward 


1 neighbor’s to get water from a well that is supposed to have peculiarly desirable prop- 


es. On the way, she meets a man, a stranger, and marvelously handsome 
etting her unconventional appearance, frankly 
Apologizing for his abruptness, he 


1 


aks to her. 


r, an actor author of 


As the girl, 
stares at him, he suddenly stops and 


introduces himself as Maurice Lor- 


note, and offers her the part of an Egyptian character in a play 


he is about to produce. With her hair plaited in that fashion, she is the very type he has 


vainly searching for to fill this small, 
of Stroudstown, Terry 
when Lorrimer argues 
npted. Her aunt and uncle, 
falling under the spell of 
inspired by jealousy and 


that she 


Lorrimer’s 
egotism 

he accepts Lorrimer’s offer and 
other members of hi mpany—F 


peramental; Jarvis Petti little, 


who has seen better days; Dick Derry, a handsome, 
men, “Tommie” Maguire and Ursula Frede, better knoy 


imple Why.” By common consent, Gert’s 
d to an actress. 


CHAPTER [X, 
\WENT out into the street with the 
| two girls, having to rely upon them 
for the way home. 
Did you take the sewer to come?” 
demanded the Wise Guy of me. 

“Sewer?” I asked, gazing blankly 
and blackly. 

“Subway,” explained Ursula propiti- 
atingly. “Yes.” 

Then we’ll go back by the L. 
you two treats in one day.” 

A congested street forced us to stand 
momentarily on a corner before cross- 
ing, and an auto bore slowly in front 
of us. The gay young driver was evi- 


Give 


but important role. At 
accepted a position as school-teacher that 


Powers, as soon as their combined savings make 


that 
leaves 
ernanda Mellis, tk ling 


° 0029 
squirreliike man; 


The next day she attends her first 


She 
young 
it possible. 


first Gert refuses. 
winter and she is going to marry a 


will make more money with him than in teaching, she 
10, with whom she lives, look fav 
magnetism; and Terry’ 


rably upon the plan, 
opposition is so evi- 
The end of it is 
There she meets 
utiful and 
ascible old 
two other 
and “the 
better 
cred- 


it merely antagonizes Gert 


with him York 

! woman, be 
Vivian, an it 
boy; and the 


is “the Wise Guy” 


} 


name becom 


“Gertrude Hallam,” as 


al anda herself 


dently its owner, from his appearance. 
He scanned us too intently for good 
manners; tleen focused his boldness 
upon Miss “Maguire and brought his 
car to a stop. 

“Isn't this 
who played last season 


Miss mie Maguire, 

the Novelty oo 

he asked, his cap pretentiously lifted. 
“Depends entirely what 


want to know,” 


upon you 
she replied. 

“Want to know if you don’t think 
riding better than walking,” was his 
laughing rejoinder, as he indicated the 
seat beside him. 

“It’s Miss Maguire,” she said, pre- 
paring to enter. 
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He laughed again; then said, dissuad- 
ingly, to us who were not wanted: 

“IT don’t know if you young ladies 
care to——” He waved perfunctorily 
toward the rear seat. 

“Oh, no,” said Ursula Frede, shrink- 
ing. 

My stabbing glance was wasted on 
him, as his eyes 
his first choice. 

“Here,” she warned, and flung him 
her hand bag, which he deftly caught. 
Then she jumped lightly up beside him 
and bent down from that eminence to 
call: “Don’t wait for me to go to din- 
ner, Ursula. Have a bite by yourself, 
for if this damn’ fool has any money, 
I'll stay with him.” 

Bursting into another gale of laugh- 
ter, he started his machine, and they 
rolled from sight. 

Had a cloud of sulphur fumed up 
from the place lately occupied by the 
disappeared girl, I could not have been 
more horribly enlightened. At last I 
classified her. 

I turned a startled face to Miss Frede, 
and attempted to say it: 

“She is——” 

§ my friend,’ silenced Ursula 
palely. ‘How do you think you are 
going to like the play?” 

When we got back to madame’s, we 
made a hurried renovation of ourselves, 
then went out again, and into the first 
eating house for supper. 

Afterward, I don’t know what the 
others did, for the reason that I my- 
self, crawling back to my room, went 
into seclusion for the night. There was 
a lovely letter for me there from Terry, 
a letter as fresh as a sea breeze, yet full 
of sentiment, too, so that I put my head 
down upon it and cried like a baby. The 
lines that upset me and almost awed 
were these: 


were already back upon 


me 


Here’s something I can write to you, Gert, 
yet never dared say, because some thoughts 
are too like prayers to be spoken out loud. 
It’s this: The many times we've talked to- 
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gether, dear, about our piece of land, we've 
never said the whole of it, but have chatted 
about it as if it belonged to the two of us 
only, was just the fairyland where you and 
I alone were going to live after we were 
married. But to me it has always been more, 
It’s been the place where, God willing, our 
little boys and girls are tobe born and to 
be brought up. That turns it from fairy- 
land into holy land. Going to it—as I do 
every chance I get—is like going to a 
church. I know you have felt this way, too, 

Well, I hadn’t—not before. I slipped 
the letter into my Bible with the prayer 
that I might live each day of our sepa- 
ration so as to be fitter for the trust 
Terry put in me, and more worthily 
equipped for the task of——— Oh, well, 
as Terry said, some things are too di- 
vine for everyday words. 

“And my going away has already 
done me good, Terry,” I whispered to 
his mental image, before I sobbed my- 
self to sleep, “for I love you better to- 
day than yesterday, and might never 
have found out how nice you are if I 
hadn’t found out how dreadful other 
people are.” 

The rest of the month was as rushing 
and, wretched as the first day, the re- 
hearsals growing more wearying and 
worrying as the days rolled on, rather 
than less. Every time we were drilled 
up to a point of feeling confidence in 
ourselves, we were remorselessly drilled 
down to a humbler frame of mind, till 
we never knew whether we were suc- 
cesses or failures, 


only that we were 
worn to rags 


gs. I completely freed my 
mind of the idea that an actress earns 
her money easily and has oceans of 
spare time in which to float around. I 
found out that the lines has to 
repeat, whether many, are 
infinitely less important than the appa- 
rently aimless maneuvers she is sched- 
uled to perform at’ R or at L or any- 
where else in the alphabet. And to 
learn what to do when doing nothing is 
the most arduous task of all. 


I also found out several interesting 


she 


few or 
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sleepy to be up, and the boys and girls 
came to see me in my fifth-floor back. 
If | had held any previous opinion on 
trunks, which I had not, that opiniori 
would have been that an actress was en- 
titled to carry around her belongings in 
a checked tablecloth, a la emigrant, if 
she chanced to fancy that form of trans- 
portation, and that any trunk would do. 
Jarvis Pettie told mé, however, that the 
manager’s formula for trunks was 
sternly unyielding. 

“If a trunk has castors, he throws a 
fit,” said Pettie, incidentally looking 
into a book I had been reading, to see 
if it were mine, and, if so, who had 
given it to me. “If it has a round top 
instead of a flat one, he throws two 
fits. If it’s strapped, he throws three 
fits and dismisses the owner from the 
company.” 

\nd if it’s tied with a piece of 
rope?” I asked anxiously. 

He shoots to kill and is exonerated 
by every jury in the States. I say, Miss 
Hallam, you’d better let me feel your 
’s pulse before you take it out on 
the road.” : 

(he upshot of the matter was that I 
had to pay away twenty-six dollars for 
anew trunk. My big seventy-five dol- 
lars was almost gone, and I was a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in debt to the 
management for my costumes, for 
which weekly deductions would be 
taken from my salary. Why these cos- 


tumes should cost so much was a mys- 
tery, for they were startlingly scant. 
Through the medium of pen and ink, 
Terry bemoaned the fact that our open- 


ing in Michigan would make it impos- 
sible for him to be present at my début; 
and I was careful to keep out of my 
letters the admission that I was glad 
of it. To display myself to Terry in 
those very inadequate, if beautiful, 
robes was the last thing I was eager 
for. My grudge against Michigan arose 
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‘items about professional trunks; this 
‘on the evenings when I was not too 
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from quite another cause—we had to 
pay our own fares there. 

“Which is a miserable innovation due 
to the wretched, grasping, modern 
methods of management!” disclaimed 
old Walter Vivian, mouthing his m’s 
till he turned them all into capitals. 
“Once the actor was looked upon as an 
ornament to his profession and to so- 
ciety, and was deferred to as such; to- 
day he is bundled back and forth from 
here to there, a mere hireling servant 
to the zwylgar whims of an insensate, 
chiefly Hebraic, theatrical combine, 
vaunting the hideous commercialism of 
truckling hucksters !” 

The s’s and k’s of this speech went 
off like gattling guns, while the f’s and 
wh’s were windy enough to have blown 
out candles. But one never dared 
laugh at him, for he was always too 
bitterly in earnest, and generally right. 

This time I envied him his pessimistic 
vocabulary, for I had just figured out 
on paper the amount of my week’s ex- 
penditure, merely for rent, car fare, 
meals, and laundry, and was aghast to 
find out that fourteen dollars did not 
cover the items. 

‘Bang went saxpence,’” quoted 
Dick Derry sardonically, picking up the 
shameful score. 

The way everybody owned my af- 
fairs was antagonizing me less than it 
used, for I had learned that it sprang 
from the sheerest good nature. 

“But I’m still nine dollars out,” I 
confided blankly. 

My hearers knit their brows. Miss 
Frede’s were the first to smooth out. 

“Nine dollars for your make-up 
box,” she elucidated. 

Accounting for a worrying deficit 
takes away much of its curse, so, al- 
though adding nine dollars to the dam- 
age already existing, I cheered. 

“Tnto the limelight with the box,” or- 
dered Pettie, remembering my trunk. 
“Let’s have a ‘glimp’ at it.” 

So I brought it out, and if for their 
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admiration, then was disappointed. To 
me, it looked a stupendous success, be- 
ing packed to its fullest capacity with 
brushes, pencils, varicolored powders, 
grease paints, rouges, creams, liquids, 
implements known and unknown, mir- 
rors, neat wads of chamois, and a book 
of instructions. 

“This is the only mirror worth keep- 
ing,” said Ursula, flashing in my face a 
woefully good one, inasmuch as it re- 
vealed incipient pimples and wrinkles 
which I had never known I had. She 
threw the others onto the limbo of my 
bed. 

“The only safe place for these is 
through the window,” said Dick, actu- 
ally flinging out as he spoke several 
tubes and a jar or two. 

“And this is murderously dangerous 
to follow,” said Walter Vivian, pocket- 
ing the book of instructions. 

Pettie, meditatively biting his front 
teeth together like a rabbit, viewed the 
depletion ; then said heartily: 

“The box is worth nine dollars now.” 

“Get out of shere,”’ yawned Ursula, 
wanly sleepy, dismissing my men call- 
ers. “And I’ll show her how to make 
up.” 

This she did in her lackadaisical, but 
efficient, manner, while I periodically 
blurted out to her my impressions of 
the banished ones. Talking to bleached 
little Ursula was as safe as talking to 
oneself. 

“T like Dick Derry the best,” I con- 
fided. : 

“Yes; he’s a nice young donkey.” 

“But I can’t stand Jarvis Pettie, can 
you?” 

“Oh, yes. 
can.” 

“Why is it a ‘good thing?’ 

“Did I say that?’ queried Ursula, 
looking startled. 

“You're always asleep,” I commented 
wonderingly. 
"ON, 10. 
worst of it.” 


And it’s a good thing I 


” 


I’m awake. That’s the 
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“I’m afraid of Mr, Vivian. 
off in such bombs!” 

“Try to like everybody, chiefly those 
you don’t like,” advised Ursula com- 
posedly. “It’s the best plan.” 

“Well, I could like es 
stopped short of pronouncing the name 
of Miss Maguire. 

“Tommie?” filled in Ursula. “ ‘Like’ 
is not the word to use for Tommie. 
One hates her or loves her.” 

“IT could love Fernanda Mellis,” I 
burst in, chiefly to get away from the 
other personality. ‘The lovely, human, 
intense creature!” 

“She’s a creature,’ 
cogitating. “I don’t know about the 
rest of it. Miss Hallam, like people for 
what they are, not for what you im- 
agine them to be. Your way is to gift 
them with fancied virtues, then to get 
angry with them when they prove not 
to have them. You should rather get 
angry with your unwise and hasty self.” 

She said this in her own timid way, 
carefully fitting the implements back 
into my box, for she was through. Then 
she as timidly said good night and went, 
leaving me to puzzle over her and feel 
vaguely sorry for her. They all puz- 
zled me. In streaks, they were so sen- 
sitive that there was no touching them 
without making them wince; in other 
streaks, they were callous to the ex- 
treme. 

I pulled Terry’s letter out of the 
Bible, kissed it, and shoved it back. 

“You're real, Terry, at all events,” I 
told his image. 

The day came at last when we were 
to go on the road, and the night before, 
we had a dress rehearsal. No one who 
succeeds in surviving the test of a dress 
rehearsal need féar the opening night, 
for the rehearsal is the more awful of 
the two. Even now, looking back, I 
can’t see any coherency in it—it was 
all so nerve-racking, so portentous. 
Perhaps the worst part of it was the 
ghostly audience—a silent score of men 


He goes 


never 


, 


admitted Ursula, 
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in the proscenium of 

the theater, looking 

as lost in the vast 

emptiness around 

them as wisps of 

straw in midocean. 

Back of the scene x 

1 dententia pre- 

d, the two prin- 

being even 

more hysterical than 
we lesser lights. 

i curious, 

his last 

calmness, 

to the 

peephole in the cur- 





tain and began to 
count the men out 
front. 

Mr. Lorrimer, 
startlingly like 
young St. John the 
Divine in his Ede: 
es make-up for 


Ne t act, & 


{ 
him undivinely 


houlder 


him 


g ut Tommie Maguire lif 
* “We might as well call it off, Lorry!” ous curses by maneuvering the theater 
she mourned, sinking into a chair, cat, a black one, till it walked across 
robbed of hope. the stage. Then we proceeded. 


/ 
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Made up, Tommie Maguire looked 
dangerously pretty, but as she always 
looked that way, the change it made in 
her was not marked. Ursula Frede 
was the one who astonished me, for the 
make-up put into her a vividness that 
the naturally lacked, enhancing her 
beauty to the miracle point. The black- 
ening of her lashes and brows had the 
effect of doubling the size of her eyes, 
the tint on her cheeks brought a mys- 
tical loveliness to them, and her hair, 
so lifeless by day, crowned her with 
living light by night. 

“Old girl, you’re corking,” 
tie, visibly approving her. 

She thanked him with a smile so sur- 
prised that it was touching. 

I, too, was very nice-looking, though 
it may not be proper to say so, But I 
was certainly ashamed of my “dress” — 
to give it a name it in no way deserved 
—for it was as transparent as moon- 
beams. 

To say that Timothy Gedge, the stage 
carpenter, foamed at the mouth is stat- 
ing his condition literally. In overalls 
and his undershirt, but wearing a 
glossy, new brown derby hat, he was as 


said Pet- 


perspiring, profane, and ubiquitous as 
it is possible for a man to be. He did 
the work of three men and swore for a 
round dozen. up, then pull 
down, fold, and roll, and stack and pack 


into the confines of a \ 


1 


To set 
an and, later on, 
box car, three stagefuls of scenery 

rerculean task rtal 
than it eit No 
wonder Tim Gedge was paid twice as 
much as ‘ 


a 


is a more |} foram 
tl ither sounds or seems. 


‘ ae 
we actors 


Marcus Aring, our advance man— 
who, by the way, attempted to counter- 
act the Semitic message written on his 
mobile face by ostentatiously going to 
every Unitarian church he came across, 
and who, when questioned as to his 
nationality, claimed to be the most pa- 
triotic of Hungarians, all in spite of 
arched nose, olive skin, and pronounced 
business abilities, too—was standing in 
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the wings, hat in one hand and watch in 


the other, intent upon seeing all of the 
performance that he could before tak- 
ing his train to Michigan ahead of us, 
His duties were to plaster towns with 
our pictures before our arrival, to en- 
gage cave dwellers, Egyptian rabble, 
and so forth, and—to use his own 
words—“part with heartbreaking rake- 
offs to the transfer people, the most 
ruffianly grafters known to fame.” 

Another interested haunter of the 
wings was a stolid matron who an- 
swered incongruously to the name of 
Miss Elfin Dove. She was to travel 
with us as presumable understudy, but 
her visible duties were too much those 
of maid to Miss Mellis to make her ex- 
actly one of ourselves. Still, so courtly 
old hectoring Walter Vivian told me, 
she was capable of taking any of our 
places at a moment’s notice and proving 
dependable. The way Pettie put it was 
that “the dove could hop on at the wink 
and get by.” 

It was at this final rehearsal that I 
first saw San Vallerga, the musical 
composer. He was lithe, a genius, and, 
measured by convention and restraint, 
as mad as could be made—but good 
company. 

We played the rehearsal like a per- 
formance, trying to time its finish for 
half pas 
as the villager cares to remain awake, as 
a rule. But of that hour 
found us still in the second with 
Mare Aring gone for his train, Miss 


t ten o’clock, which is as late 


the arrival 


act, 


Dove asleep, Tim Gedge white and sick 
with exhaustion, and the dismal audi- 
ence narrowed down to two men, of 
which one was our booking agent, who 
couldn’t get away. 

The close of the second act came at 
about eleven o’clock, and at the finish 
of the renunciation scene, Fernanda 
Mellis fainted in good earnest. It was 
fifteen minutes before she could move 
and dress for the last act. 

To sum it up, the performance was 


ca 





rtly 
me, 
our 
‘ing 
was 


rink 


it I 
sical 
and, 
Lint, 
rood 


per- 
tor 
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ly, an apparent failure from first 


, and never coming to an end till 
‘lock in the morning. The gloom 


ri 


very face was mitigated by glim- 


( 


f hope founded on superstition; 


dress rehearsal is a failure, the 


CHAPTER X. 


n after several days of living in 


and trains, I was still bewildered 


} 
chaos of it. Youbtless J now 


ked as bewildered as I felt, strug- 


ip the aisl f a railroad coach 


Cit, 
y unwieldy grip 
t me, then somebody else, 
along. 
comrade?” asked Lorri- 
ing me from his section. 
himself, his tired, hands 
pressed recklessly deep 
sh of the seat b 


n nair, 1t 1 a 


into the resting place 


spurned, and to see Lorrimer’ 


eyes studying me over her pro 


nkrully 


tle head, which was burrowed 


obliged to keep up a spruce appeat 


Ursula, who had noted the brief tilt, 
also studied me. 

“You're going the right gait to get 
Lorry, I guess,” she said at last. 

“*Get?’ Who wants to ‘get’ 
body?” I stormed ssi 
I 


’ aurfiul 
lings you people say! An 
' 


d do!” 
rut, tut! “You people?’ 


ie 


4 
t Y 3 


i 


tioned Derry, turning around f 


you one 


you Vv 


‘ 


stopped. 
Sitting close beside Fernanda. 
ing beautiful ings?” he qt i 
cheerfully unashamed. 

“Why do you say them ?” 

“For the sake of the public. 
nanda didn’t have some one 


love to her all the time, 


n’t Mr. Lorrimer 


l asked cutting] 


SO 


> for weelcc - ¢ } he 
C ror weeks at i Vet DE 


arance. 
I was gradually learning points in re- 


gard to good dressing, and no longer 
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indulged in beads or ribbons or briefly 
clean bits of lace sewed to my coat as 
cuffs and collar, but as far as possible 
aimed to keep in dark and durable gar- 
ments. These cost money. Saving was 
quite out of the question for a while. 
But I was constantly improving in ef- 
fects. It was no unusual thing now- 
adays for strangers to infuse admira- 
tion into the chance looks they threw 
me. This spurred me to increased 
care. Whenever a well-gowned woman 
of refinement came into my range of 
vision, I first analyzed her in detail and 
then copied as faithfully as lay in my 
power. 

The occupation absorbed me and did 
much to shorten the long hours of 
travel. 

Dick now settled back into his own 
seat to read. And Byronic and dash- 
ing he looked in his soft collar and 
windsor tie. No wonder Miss Mellis 
desired him near. She, at present, was 
in the drawing-room of the Pullman 
coach, where none of us were, for the 
reason that we had not the three dol- 
lars to throw 
cepted. 


Lorrimer ex- 
But an exquisite sense of fair 
partnership made him always cast in 
his lot with ours, 


Ursula resumed her inevitable occu- 


away 


pation of staring unseeingly out of the 
car [If her thoughts matched 
her abstracted young face, they were 
sad indeed. 


Jarvis Pettie, severa 


window. 


1 seats ahead of 
me, was going through his suit case, 
for which he 
He never opened it wide to public view, 
but fished in it 
of slits. looked as if he 
were filching from another’s, instead of 
enjoying his own. That about Pettie 
which most annoyed a woman was his 
milk-white complexion. It 
thrown away on a man. 
Walter Vivian, too careful of his 
old eyesight to read, and too afraid of 
his bursting suit case to open it in 


had a perpetual mani 


through the narrowest 
He always 


Was sO 
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any place smaller than a whole room, 
was roaming up and down the aisle, ex- 
acting conversation from whom of ys 
he might meet. He now audibly pro- 
pitiated Pettie, for whom, none the 
less, he held real contempt, based on 
his objection to the younger man’s fla- 
grant modernness. But conversation 
in that drowsy car had proved difficult, 
and Pettie was at least awake. 

“Pettie, me boy, glance at this as- 
tonishingly peculiar envelope,” said 
Walter Vivian, tendering it and pro- 
nouncing it “onvelope.” 

Pettie left off fishing, took it, and 
examined it unenthusiastically, but po- 
litely. 

“Just an ordinary 
asked Pettie. 


envellup, eh? 


“T mean the inscription on the onve- 
lope, of course,” boomed the old gen- 
tleman, hoping to bowl Pettie over with 
the pronunciation. 

“What is the inscription on the en- 
vellup?” peered Pettie. 

“What should the inscription on my 
onvelope be but my name?’ quite 
roared Mr, Vivian. 

“Quite so,” blinked Pettie conciliat- 
“Then what makes the envellup 
peculiar?” 

“What makes peculiar the onvelope,” 
exploded Mr. Vivian, placing the word 


ingly. 


into a position of prominence intended 
b right into the innocent Pettie, 
confounded towns 

in search of me!” 


“En- 


number of 
; been through 
ettie. 
ain’t it?” 
“Ain’t” was the last straw. 
Lord!” quavered 
the choleric scholar, snatching his prop- 
erty and teetering down the aisle with 
it. 

Pettie tapped his own forehead in 
private explanation to himself of the 
other’s heat, and went on fishing into 
the crack. 

Timothy Gedge, with Polonius visit- 
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soothed | 


My ’ 1 " 
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ing on his chest, was sprawlingly fast 
asleep and snoring. 

The snore aroused the seldom dor- 
mant musical ear of Sanantone Giu- 
seppi Jesu Maria Vallerga, called mere 
“San” for short. After listening to 
the snore ecstatically, his flashing face 
vivider than ever, San Vallerga softly 
reached for his violin case, softly ex- 
tracted the instrument, and more softly 
proceeded to tune it. 


aie 
a little beauty, black 









His violin was 
with age, with a 
head and neck as thin as a lizard’s. 

Curling his loving left hand around 









this neck, a hand itself as brown and 
quick as a lizard, he crept to the re- 
cumbent Gedge, bent seraphically over 





' him, and attempted to reproduce with 
his 1 


magic bow the timbre of the snore. 






Lorrimer, cognizant of the musician’s 
whim, was laughing helplessly to him- 









self 
Walter Vivian almost bumped into 
the artist at his task. 
Vhat simian antic is this?” he de- 
1 ed, enraged. 







1an sound has its musical 

















nata,” a divinely re 





stful air punctu 


ated at intervals by a vibrating minor 
chord which thrilled synchronously 





with the issue from Gedge’s larynx. 





Classing them all as irresponsible lu- 





{ fell asleep, mesmerized by the 
+, and awoke at about eight o’clock 
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upon a scene whose conclusion forced 
me to alter that classification into some- 
thing finer. 
“Ten dollars! 
My ten dollars! 





Ten whole dollars! 
All the. money I have 
in the world!” was the pathetic plaint 
that roused me. 

Except for our company, the car was 
emptied down to a few passengers of 
the emi 





rant type, one of whom, a flus- 
tered old man, was uttering the cries 
and, between the intervals of wringing 
his shaking hands, was literally turning 
the seats upside down in search of his 
lost funds. The stolid brakeman, the 
more stolid and the most 
stolid porter from the sleeping car, all 
of whom 





conductor, 


had evidently been helping 
him hunt, now gave up and wandered 
away. 
“Likely 
the 
thetic look on 


tolen from him,” mentioned 
conductor, answering the sympa- 
Lorrimer’s face. “But 
1 


its gone, all ri “ae 


Phe ils of the old man keeping up, 
we hunted aimlessly under our seats, 
even among our own belongings, obey- 








falls on the innocent when an imputa- 
tion of theft 1s thrown into the space 





his pocket. Tommie 


Pettie, and Dick 






him enough to make up the remainder. 
Lorrimer rolled the contributions up in 
a wad and then pretended to find it in 
a corner. 

“By pove!” he sang out cheerily, his 
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handsome face 
luck!” 

With a cry of joy so keen that it was 
sadder even than his former moans, 
showing as it did how terribly much 
the money meant to him, the old man 
clutched it, counted it feverishly, then 
in relief dropped his head upon the seat 
and wept out loud. 

“Shut up now! Shut up!” ordered 
Tommie, patting him consolingly on the 
back. “Turn off the waterworks and 
shut up!” 

The rest of the day was without ad- 
venture. Late in the afternoon, we ar- 
rived at Lansing—for we were still 
playing Michigan—gave a good per- 
formance, except for a _ distressing 
hoarseness on Dick Derry’s part, and 
then went back to our hotels, eager for 
the miracle of a whole night’s rest. 

“The Woman Heart’—that was 
Maurice Lorrimer’s road name for his 
play—was getting into better and bet- 
ter shape with every performance, but 
it was still too long. And after the sec- 
ond act, Fernanda regularly fainted, 
often remaining unconscious for half 
an hour. 


a_ picture. 


The periods of her swoon 
were growing longer, and were effect- 
ing her health. 
unable to help. They said the coma 
was more psychic than physical. 


But the doctors were 


Twelve o’clock was therefore no un- 
usual hour for us to conclude, and it 
was often one before we reached Our 
rest, when rest—not train—was on the 
program. 

This night I parted from Ursula at 
my room door with the remark: 

“Tt’ll take me just two minutes to be 
in bed and asleep. Go thou and do like- 
wise.” 

She smiled in amiable dissent, and 
looked at two lemons she held in her 
hand. 

“T’ve got to heat up a drink for 
Dick,” she explained. Her white young 
face was more tired even than usual, 
making her look unspeakably shy and 


“Here’s 


girlish. ‘He’s got a chill. So I’ve told 
him to wrap up, but go to bed and leave 
his door unlocked, and I'll bring him 
some lemonade and whisky, hot. You 
can’t trust a man with it, up. For he'll 
walk around afterward in bare feet and 
take a worse cold than ever.” 

“Why, Ursula!” I protested vaguely, 
“Won’t some of the boys look after 
him, instead of your” 

“Dick would rather have me. When 
he’s done up, he loves to have a woman 
fussing over him. They all do.” 

“Then send the maid or housekeeper 
to him,” I suggested. 

“What’s the matter with you?’ 
ried she patiently. 

“Why, it’s not proper!” I blurted. 

“Dick’s sick,” she explained. 

“All the same, it’s not right at all; 
it’s not conventional. Don’t do it!” 

She rolled the lemons thoughtfully 
up and down my door casing, to ren- 
der them soft and squeezable. 

“Miss Hallam,” she said, in parting 
on her mission—and she was not using 
slang or being rude, but merely stating 
a fact—“you make me very tired.) 


’ 


que- 


CHAPTER XI. 

During the first act, he had been 
watching me very closely, which in it- 
self was littke—for he was always on 
the lookout to improve lines and busi- 
but he watching me 
furiously, which meant a great deal, 
Lorrimer not being of the furious type. 

“What in this world have I done or 
not done?” I asked myself, getting hon- 
estly frightened about it when the time 


ness was also 


came for me to leave the stage and en- 
counter him in the wings. 

“How dare you wear that thing?” 

He heaved the question at me like a 
murderous rock, his eyes flashingly in- 
dicating Terry’s ring on my finger. 

“Dare? It’s my engagement ring!” 
I fired back, not yet tamed out of my 
unprofessional independence. 

“T don’t care if it’s your birth, death, 





er 
ing! 


yf my 


Jeath, 
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funeral, or divorce ring!” he gashed 
along, entirely heedless of the form of 
his words so long as their general sense 
was plain. “You’ve no right to wear 
an infernal modern monstrosity like 
that in this scene! Take it off!” 

I made no move. 

“Well! Did you hear me?” he 

rned. 

“T can’t take it off,” I said sullenly. 

hen cut your finger off!” he or- 
dered, fairly foaming at the mouth. 

“T mean I won't take it off,” I pur 
sued explicitly. “It’s wished on.” 
Merciful Father 
listen to her! She lets a ‘wish’ 


‘*Wished on!’ 


langer the scene whose details I’ve 
been perfecting through the years!” 
If he had left out the “the” before 
I might have been more im 
ed; but that “the” gave a theatric 
lity to his anguish. I stood mutin 
motionless. 
is a crisis between 
Very well, 
His reiteration w 


heart 


vibrated from Lorrimer. 


[I knew he could and might dismiss 
me from the company then and there, 


but as I had as soon be dismissed as 
stay, what matter? 


My thoughts were probably legibly 


written on y face, for Lorrimer 
changed letting the 
red wrath die out 
Mind you, 
Eden costume, 
cept for the 
his shoulders. 
bly wooden 


would have | 


lagnificently 
‘ 


ted sheer 
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V4 sanely asked, drawing 
back with a smiling 
frown. 

At the same time, he 
put up his hand to me 
for silence, and listened 
intently to the words 
then being spoken on the 
stage. His cue was near, 
So he walked away to 
his entrance, leaving me 
in sudden repossession 
of my common sense 
and made properly mis- 
erable by it. The dis- 
honored ring in my hand 
gleamed irrefutable ac- 
cusation. It stood fora 
solemn promise which I 
had broken. 

The queer, frighten- 
ing thing was that I had 
broken it quite without 
my own volition, Actu- 
ally, [ had been no agent 
in the affair. Lorrimer 
had asked, and I had ac- 
quiesced unthinkingly. 
But | was thinking now. 
Suppose he had asked 


for more? For some- 

thing different, some- 

; thing dearer? Would I 

“Why, it’s Gert Hall!’’ he have rendered it as 
bellowed to such of the populace freely? My ideas stam- 
as cared to hear. ‘*Hello, Gert!’’ d at this point, scat- 
e with wild wide- 

lawless law, the law that the female ness so that I found myself ruminating: 
shall be subject to the male. “How about girls said to have gore 
But Lorrimer’s words were wiliiy ‘wrong?’ If I have thought of them 
those of the beseecher rather than the before, I’ve thought of them as willfully 
conqueror—and so flat and simple! vile. Suppose, instead of that, they 


“Comrade, I would do so much for — started out with being only sweet and 
you! Won’t you do this little thing for tender and divinely generous, giving as 


me?” a test of perfect faith? Why, the poor, 
“Why, certainly,” I replied,.in a  unwarned things!” 
banal panic. Snatching at the ring, I Here I pulled up, blushing hot with 


twisted it off before I knew it, and was amazement at my “unladylikeness.” If 
tendering it to him. “Here.” I hadn’t pulled up, I’d have been “un- 
“What do I want with it?’ he most respectable,” according to Stroudstown. 
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Stroudstown did not allow a good girl 
to admit even to herself the existence 
of any other kind. I must not grow 
away from Stroudstown. 

Dear old slow, honest Stroudstown! 
I had a swift ache to be back. I wanted 
my own little bare, sweet room, my 
wooden shelf of paper-covered books 
over my hard iron bed. I wanted to 
wash again in icy spring water and 
dry on hand-hemmed brown-linen tow- 
eling of perpetual durability, not on 
cheap hotel Turkish shams all gone to 
cotton fluff in the middle. I wanted to 
wake up in the morning and smell the 
freshness and promise of dawn, to go to 
sleep in the peace of a -firefly-lighted 
dusk. 

I wanted to be back in a place where 
my men friends hailed me with “Hello, 
Gert!’ Suppose one of them were to 
appear before me in tights and a beast’s 
skin and murmur, “Comrade!” Even 
if the police or lunacy commission had 
let him get that far—which they 
wouldn’t—I could see myself either 
laughing myself inside out or being 
what Stroudstown called “mad as 
hops.” What, then, was the spell cast 
ver me by this new world, to change 
me so completely ? 

“Come out of the trance, Monroe 

‘ounty, or that palm tree will hit your 
it,” warned Tommie Maguire, herself 
lodging. 

And I woke to the fact that the cur- 

in was down and that Tim Gedge’s 
egions were clearing the stage for the 

xt act with a vim meaning murder to 

ny one who stood in the way. A stage 

‘arpenter’s soul acquits him for remov- 
ing permanently from life fools who 
impede scenery. So I ran down to my 
dressing room. 

Before the play was over that night, 
a doctor had to be called from the audi- 
ence to attend Fernanda Mellis, who 
had fainted, “deader away than erst,” 
as Pettie put it. Fully three-quarters 
of an hour were consumed in bringing 


her around, but the audience didn’t 
seem to mind the wait, being too much 
interested in the idea that she might 
die. However, it applauded her with 
hearty forgiveness when she appeared 
in the final act. 

“And if the thing grows on her,” 
commented the doctor, referring .to the 
faint, not the applause, “it will become 
cataleptic. Then you won’t be able to 
bring her out of it in days. It’s cata- 
leptic now, for that matter.” 

“Epileptic?” hissed old Walter Viv- 
ian, sounding all the consonants so fully 
that he produced a word something like 
“epperlepperticker.” 

“Only cat,’ soothed Tommie with a 
grin. 

“Exactly what is cataleptic?’ asked 
Lorrimer shortly. 

“Oh, it’s a hundred things,” answered 
the doctor pleasantly. It wasn’t his 
show that was threatened. “In this 
case, I mean that the patient has become 
so sure in her own mind that the faint is 
inevitable that she practically superin- 
duces it.” 

“You mean there’s no physical rea- 
son for it?” asked Lorrimer thought- 
fully. 

“No sufficient physical reason; 
mostly mental.” 

We who were concerned in this con- 
versation were huddled quietly in the 
wings, watching the stage, where Fer- 
nanda and Ursula were playing their 
‘Woman against woman” scene; and 
certainly the physical side of Fernanda 
seemed sound enough, for her body 
moved with all its usual pantherine 
grace and strength, and her exquisite 
voice rang out as no voice can that has 
not a mighty big life pulse behind it; 
yet a few minutes ago, she had been 
practically dead. It was a mystery. 

“What, then, is the cure for a mental 
faint?” asked Lorrimer with a dry 
suavity. 


“Perhaps a counter-suggestion 
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stronger than the one at present exist- 
ing.” 

“We've one and all advised her— 
time and time again—not to squander 
her force to the danger point. But it’s 
been of no avail.” 

“Naturally not; for when does lovely 
woman take advice?” asked the doctor 
—too joco ely, for he alm St seemed 
to imply that invalids were of two 
classes—human beings and actresses. 

“Stop the damn’ 
out Dick boyish eyes ablaze 
“and tell us something to do for her!” 
My dear lad!” 


propitiating un 


quibbling,” 


erry, his 


“Quibbling ? 
the bald 
youth. “Do? 
do; nothing I can do. 
have to do the doing. 


soothed 
doctor, ifraid 
There’s nothing \ 

She herself 

But it will take 
something approximating a tremendo 


, 


shédck to start her.’ 
frowned 


“S} Dick rept 


10¢ k r 


ingly. 


ance, 
been 
calle d 


room 


intends 


ak m neart. 
Lorrimer pondered 
thoughtfully, stroking 


flattened sn 


his arm, stretched out 


ius, who was 


length that any weasel h: 
be. 

“But to protect her he 
her life? 


How about it 


Smith’s Magazine 


ard?” he asked at last. 


Big tears glit- 
tered in his eye 


“Why, then I’m game, Mr. Lorrimer, 


I’m game,” said Dick, making one of 
. ) te 1 ° 1 . = ‘ . 

his lightning changes from a demigod 

to a little boy. 


“Did Polonius want his meat? 
’Lonius!” ¢1 


his curling lashes 


ooned Le rrimer 


to shut every object 


but the weasel fré is vision. 


That being a signal that he was done 
ith us, we tactfully retired. 


ae ‘ : £2, *41 _ 
I, for one, was blue with nervousness 


when, on the following night, the time 
arrived for the unhallowed scene with 
which we hoped to “shock” our leadi1 
lady out of accustomed faint. To 


1 


temperament or the 


y\\ 
Lorrimer had _ secr¢ 
the curtain should lift 


times, no matter how insistent the ap- 
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plause, and that Vallerga’s musicians 
should start something lively to divert 
the minds of the audience. For occa- 
sionally—it must be said—an audience 
will insist upon having its way with the 
curtain out of sheer riotous stubborn- 
ness, if thwarted. 

So the curtain went up for the third 
time and down again. On one side of 
it were the clapping people, being 
drowned out by the cheerful orchestra; 
on the other side, Fernanda in the midst 
of us, nearly sinking, but subcon- 
sciously waiting to take the remaining 
curtains before falling into her swoon. 

But, palely usurping that prerogative 
—shriek!—Ursula Frede, throwing up 
her clay-white arms, toppled woodenly 
flat. 

Fernanda’s 
wanly open, 

“Oo! 


closing 
Then: 

Oo!” moaned Miss Tommie 
Maguire. Prepared though I was, my 
flesh crawled to hear it. A banshee 
would have been mild to it. Next— 
thud!—she fell face foremost and lay 


131 
ike a log. 


flickered 


eyes 


Fernanda’s dilated glance wandered 
from one razed damsel to another, till 
ick Derry came in for the general at- 
ention. With a whop, he went over on 

back, his handsome, classic profile 
upturned to the flies. 

Then it was my turn. This business 
falling like the side of a house may 
und simple enough, but it’s anything 
ita bed of roses when 

, had told 


Way 


you come to do 


¢ 


) 
ne 


I et tie 
*h—the 


id drunk.” But 


hat advice to a teetotaler ? 


e, it was with a gasp of terror that 
as not assumed that I smashed down 
a heap, bruising my ear, skinning 
my elbow, and injuring my dignity at 
every point. The fool I felt, lying there 
as if bereft of sensation, yet tingling 
with self-disgust ! 
Though my eyes were shut, my sense 
of hearing was alert, and I heard Miss 
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Mellis—the poor, badgered woman !— 
straightening herself still more. The 
brief silence was followed *by a final 
crash, and I knew that Jarvis Pettie 
had joined the prostrate. There were 
no others of us scheduled to go over. 
As peacefully as might be, we lay there, 
awaiting developments that were not 
long in coming. 

“Apes!” broke hissingly from Fer- 
nanda. We, could none of us blame 
her. “Mountebanks!” she 
gaining fury. “Ingrates! Curs and 
cats! Ursula, rise! You hear me, rise!’ 
Using the tail of my eye, I saw that Ur- 
sula’s sandaled toe twitched; otherwise, 
the beautiful, chalk-white girl lay mo- 
tionless. “Miss Maguire, I credited 
you with brains, but you have no more 
brains than heart! 


went on, 


And you, you up- 
start from a country washtub”’—as this 
was plainly myself, I bit my angered 
tongue into ridges to prevent it from 
announcing there and then that the 
washtub had known me _ not—‘you 
doubtless think that now you are an 
actress indeed, having undertaken the 
Pet- 
I’m 


easy role of mocking your betters! 
tie, ever time-server and fawner, 
not surprised! But Dick, pretended 
friend and champion! Oh, God, how 
desolate and undefended am I! I dis- 
to-night! Now! I 
dismiss you with loathing! Let none 


band the company 


of you speak to me again!” 
We heard her 
“Now 


y to her room. 
you may ” announced 
ashamed 
\ concluded 
had taken a tumble 
what 


. pen- 
and learned she really 
me.” 

We stood. If any 
sheepish than I, I am 


felt more 
for him. 
Seething indignation was in every look 
that went toward our manager. 

“But she didn’t faint,” he pointed 
out, quite triumphantly. ‘Though to- 
morrow night will really be the test.” 

“To-morrow night?” I echoed dis- 


one 


sorry 
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sentingly. “Is there to be 
thought we were dismissed.” 

All were-too busy hunting their dress- 
ing rooms to pay attention to me, so I 
likewise went and robed for the third 
act. Was it possible that the dagger 
thrusts Fernanda had just administered 
were to make no difference in the gen- 
Apparently not; for 
the play was played out to its end, and 


one? I 


, eral harmony? 


we took our midnight train to the next 
town, exactly as usual. No, I'd better 
leave out for the social air 
Fernanda, swathed in 
veils, swept by us in public places as if 
we did not exist. 


The performance the followin 


“exactly,” 
was icy; and 


night 


r 
{ 


but the grea 
woke Fernanda, according to 


began very frostily, scene 
custom, 
and again the house ro her; again 
and again was the curtain lifted. When 
it fell for the final time, she scornfully 
looked us full in 
and withering us 


face, taking us 
Then 


W alked 


a time. 
she turned her | 
away 
“It’s beautif 
F-A-U-T 
Day 


treated like 


after 


was hatchi 


banded il 


hitherto 
concer 
contagion, now d his 

nouth: 

“And hell should— Confronted 
by the unforeseen necessity of pro- 
nouncing the undignified word “pop,” 
he now choked and spluttered and 
foamed at the mouth. 
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But contrary to expectation and de- 
serts, hell did not pop, for Fernanda, 
smiling like an angel, caught each of 
us by the hand as we entered, ‘and set a 
perfumed kiss upon our lips, men and 
women alike; while the Dove, preening 
and pecking importantly in a 
poured 
We each got one. 


corner, 
expensive wine into glasses, 
Fernanda raised hers gracefully high 
in air. 
“I drink to 
brave friends 
voice thrilling 


my tried, my my 
” she ; Lid, divine 
through us, warmer than 
the wine itself. ‘My friends who sacri- 
ficed their feelings to help me, no mat- 


ter what my anger! Drink and forgive 


true, 
her 


me!’ 

In the sunniness of the general burst 
of laughter, the atmospheric frost was 
done for, and glasses were drained to 
the dregs. This being a particularly in- 
opportune time for me to display my 


leaning toward teetotalism, I 


y against the 
lures of my ne\ How glad, 
how glad I would be when I had saved 
up enough money to give in my notice! 
The joy I would feel in turning my 
back upon a profession where you had 
to fall down as well as stand up on 





Ly 
d 


yn 








word of command, in saying good-by 
to personalities that ripped you up the 
back one moment and kissed your 
mouth the next, in becoming once more 
a member of a community where “re- 
spectability” meant a vast deal more 
than merely not being found out! 

[t was when I had reached in my 
musings the positive haven of Strouds- 
town respectability that I heard Mr. 
Lorrimer’s velvety voice outside my 
bedroom door, asking me in terms of 
polite commonplace to let him in—at 
one o'clock at night. 

“T feel like a little talk,” came melo- 
diously through the panels. 


CHAPTER XII. 

He felt like a little talk! That it was 
hours too late, and the place a wrong 
one, were evidently foolish ideas be- 
Jonging to degenerates. At home, a 

an who asked a girl for a midnight 





il. But this was not Stroudstown; 
his was Sioux Falls. If I were less 
legmatic about the “call” than was 
orrimer, then I would be the indecent 
ne instead of him. So: 

“Just a moment,’ I murmured 
rm ugh the closed door. 
he dress | had 
ist slipped off and pinned up my float- 


Phen I slipped on t 


hair. I was glad it was not the 
1 of hair that floated into a top 
wer at night, and gladder still to no- 
that al ked pat icularly pretty 
en done up careles 

lable,” said Lorrimer curtly, when 


in, his hands full of papers, his bril- 

t eyes full of business. “Sit down,” 
e went on, dumping his freight upon 
uch table as there was, the regulation 
hotel atrocity of yellow oak, marred all 
over its square surface with circles 
from the thirsty past. “I’m going to 
feed your part.” 

“Feed?” I inquired vacantly. 

“Pat. 
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x . 


“Fat 


“Echo less and listen more,” he or- 
dered. 

Perceiving that this was rehearsal, 
not conversation, I held my tongue and 
sat down opposite him. 

“See if you can repeat this,” he re- 
marked, shoving me some lines. 

I read them in silence; then, finding 
them beautiful, read them a_ second 
time; next, finding them wonderfully 
clever, read them still a third time. 

“Well, well!” he ejaculated restively, 
not enjoying the calm he had manufac- 
tured. “Can you deliver them? Can 
you?” 

“No,” I answered astutely. He de- 
spised assurance in a tyro. “Never.” 

“You can!” he domineered. “Shall! 
Say this after me.” 

For a full hour, he drilled me, pa- 
tiently merciless, as is the fashion of a 
born teacher, till at last I spoke the 
lines to his satisfaction. But if he had 
kept me at it for two hours, instead of 
one, still I would not have been tired; 
for I saw that the daring sentences 
lifted my part from oblivion into un- 
canny prominence, and I was filled 
with a- belated, but gloriously insane, 
desire to “act.” 

Now I'll tell you why I wrote them 


for you,” condescended the author, 


gathering back his papers and st wing 
them away into a capacious coat pocket. 
“Tt’s because you are magnificently 
beautiful on the stage—on the*stage— 


and the stirred audience often wants to 
applaud you, but vour lines give them 
no chance. Whereas now—go after it 
4 er 
and get it. 
He leveled his finger at me across the 
little tal i 





, in a hand-over-or-die man- 
ner. His hair, which was generally 
pressed flat to his well-shaped head, 
had been clawed during his pedagogical 
frenzy into a frowsy and becoming 
halo; one heavy lock of it hung down 
into an eye, giving him a wondrously 
sweet and lovable look, as a “banged” 
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mane sometimes does a spirited horse. 
Under this bang, his eyes gleamed at me __ tangent to it 
starrily. “TI could 
stuff that 
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dS 


“T’ve watched 
and know that this 
make them a tri 

Do 


kicking up a lov 


your 


scenes 


me. you 


in the city pape 
burned 


ports have gone 


vith ambi 


mark my words 
on Broadway 


Mark my words!’ 


He got up and walke “hy \ to grip all the pe 


the room, 

the bureau 

looking at it 
hands. 
future like an anti 
his 
finally flung 


after gett 


His mind wa 
face Wi 


age 


a fat, black 


and blew out a rapturou “May widely pied into ne 
albums. Witha se 


page, 


I smoke °”’ 
- is I 
seemed nothing else to do. 


He stretched himself comfortably out 


“Certainly granted. There it page after 


the mere finger 


hh lein | 
HIS SKIN Sli 


-ople 


till he was less sitting on the chair than 


r of 
if | 


in them. 
not 
people 
peo] 

the unedu 


with 


be 
No! 
The 


bond 


Vspapers 
nful fac 
flipping each 
as if it might 


touch. Done, 
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he hurled it condemn- 
gly into a corner. 
But he had 
ne, | picked it up 
nd put it 


wn! 


after 


into my 


nk reverently—be- 
ause he had handled 


\loud, I 
said: 

“There’s no harm 
it; 
And 


curse. 


merely 


. that’s 

book too 
to do harm 
can do good. 
Child, child, be care- 
ful of what you read, 
for life is 
short! A poor 
book is the worst dan- 


its 
A 
weak 


never 


SO 


very, 
very 


ger you can run; it’s 
slow poison eating 
vay fiber of 
und judgment after 
nother till you won't 


one 


now a hne thing 


bered the ring. 
‘hat 


time 
‘ll read only what 


for a 


worthy 


I lied to you. 


vest pocket, he pulled a ti 
ed-leather edition of “King Lear.” 
“T’ve read it,” I announced, prot 
many times?” 


wonde Once struck 


e as being enough. 
Lorrimer flayed 
glance. 

“If you pray ‘once,’ have you done 
thereafter with God? ‘King Lear’ 
once! Shakespeare is like the Bible— 
you can read the same line every night 


me with a flashing 





than I!” 


I 


**] think that you’re a milli 


1 
choked. 


el 


» ne tale 
yout! LAKE 


you ona 
jourt I’m going to 
And when 

- once, then once 
come to me and we'll 


more 


talk about it.” 


once, why, 


Just before transferring his property, 
he turned to the flyleaf, where the giver 

some woman probably—had written 
“Lotry. He 
lazily produced a pencil and wrote, “to 
Comrade” after this word. 
placed the book in my hands. 

“Lorry to Comrade.” I 


the intense word, 


one 


Then he 


gave a glance 
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at it and was like one who has looked 
upon the full glory of the sun, seeing 
it wherever my eyes fell—on the cheap 
table, the dingy walls, the dark spaces 
of the rented room, brightening all. 
Mr. Lorrimer.” 

“And if you must read lyrical poetry, 
I'll give you ss 
Whitman, for bigness; Heine, for pity; 
and Osca 


“Thank you, 


Browning, for bravery; 
r Wilde, to teach you that the 
English language is mellower than vel- 
vet and old ivory.” 
“Oscar Wilde? 
bad.” 
“Go to him in 


T thought he was 


frame of mind 
How *S 


that 
and you'll doubtless find him so. 
your nice aunt 

For Aunt Josie to trot wi 


Wilde was 


never mentioned 


startling. 
] 
fused prodigious interest 
‘ 3 1 ae See m 

ent consciously paying up the 
full back debt 
ting her agai 

De ar 
hum: 

1 
under 


query, 


in order to afford forget- 


placid 
behind 


h yW 


“He 
brought 
Lorr 


into 


“Home!” reite rated 


ing intently upward 
smoke, and the swift tears 


him, too. “Home! 


ae 
with 


were 


It has to be lost— 
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like a spotless reputation—before it is 
The sentiment of 
home is created and kept alive by the 
Comrade, 


appreci ited, entire 


Queer, isn sf 


listen ! i0d hears me, | 


homeless. 


yearn for 


build for it in 
have | 


from 


none. An¢ 
the home holders but 
mies? That they are ‘jailed’ to 
. souls are 
fettered to the legs of their chair 
tables! ] 


momen ere are millions of 


taxes ‘eat them up,’ that their 


1 4 
not that at 


doubt ta 
home- 
housed boys and girls thinking of noth- 


but how soon they can cut 


out ‘Home ° 
head upon thi 
baby. Constantly ] rry a vision of 
But I need the 
en the 


home about 


1 


my old play 4 ing off like hot C% 


1 
I 
on a windy night What other profes- 


sion gives so much for so little ?” 








His face was so radiant it seemed to 
be adrip with gold coins. 

“But it mayn’t succeed,” I cried, not 
to be a wet blanket, but with a really 
merciful desire to keep him from 
soaring so high that a fall would kill 
him outright. ‘What then, Mr. Lor- 


rimer: 

Che drip of coins was over, and his 
face turned gray. 

“What then?’ he asked wearily. 
“Why, then, comrade, it'll be the old, 
sad story over again. I'll work like a 
dog for a few months in the winter, 
homeless and wandering, trying to save 
up enough money to keep from starv- 
ing in the summer, but will starve—and 
worse. I'll stand off a fat landlord 
with promises to pay later, and will 
have to accept his ‘grudging, greasy 
charity, as a hungry nigger grovels in 
the dirt for the nickel pitched to him.” 

The anguish in his tone was dread- 
ful. People can get very unreserved 
at three o’clock in the morning. He 
was talking of what had happened, and 
[ shrank from the tragedy of revela- 
tion in his drawn face. 

“The very barber who cuts my hair 
will do it with a corroding condescen- 
sion, and very badly, because he knows 
I haven’t even the dime to tip him with. 
The sleek, whipper-snapper office boys 
in the dramatic agencies will grin be- 
hind their hands when I send in my 
card. After I’ve had a few months of 
this happy sort of vacation, staying in 
bed to avoid having to buy breakfast, 
lolling around in a bith gown to save 
wilting a collar, my friends will come 
to me and say—my commercial friends 
on a salary and three meals the year 
round——” 

“Why don’t you go into some other 
business?” I asked, actually wringing 
ny hands together in helpless pity. 

“Yes,” smiled Lorrimer. ‘That’s 
what they say. You’ve guessed it: 
‘Why not quit the show business, 
my boy, and take up some steady job?’ ” 
8 
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“And why don’t you?’ I urged. 
“Why ?” 

“Suggest the 
kindly satirical. 


‘job, ” he 
“Come, now.” 
I dismissed a few trades, mentally, 
one after another. Lorrimer continued 
the list aloud. 
“Carry grips at a depot? 


be allowed. 


invited, 


Wouldn’t 

Don’t belong to the union. 

Errand boy at a department store? 

Too big for the uniform.” 
3ut accounts? Bookkeeping?” 

“Don’t you know that firms have 
their age limits, small comrade? No 
office will break in a new man who’s 
over thirty-five.” 

And credit to the office, thought I. 
Thirty-five sounded horribly old. A 
man over thirty-five ought to be think- 
ing of his epitaph rather than of his ca- 
reer. Was it possible that this mag- 
netic male opposite me, with his Cupid- 
cleft chin, his plentiful mane of hair, 
his dazzling eves and voice of power, 
My face 
was one colossal question mark. 

“What now?” he encouraged. 

“Mr. 
—" But the blasphemous query 
refused to vocalize. 

“*Mr. Lorrimer?” he echoed re- 
proachfully. He leaned toward me 
across the little table, practicing upon 
me the compelling spell he had used 
when the contest over Terry’s ring had 
“Comrade, call me ‘Lorry,’ 
the way the others do.” 


had passed the age of—— 
l 


Lorrimer, are you—are you 


come up. 


The remembrance of Terry was salu- 
brious. Terry! Why, I was an en- 
gaged girl! What would be Terry’s 
idea of this honeyed plea, “Call me 
‘Lorry ?’” 

“No,” I said, standing up in a hurry. 
“IT won't!” 

Lorrimer also stood, wounded, and 
vet drawn to me by reason of my very 
stand-offishness. 
a slapped child’s. 

“T’ll_ go back to Polonius,” he said. 
“Polonius is only a weasel, so isn’t 


His face went pale as 
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above being decently friendly. 
night.” 

“Good night,” I answered, stretching 
out my hand to him. 

After staring at it haughtily a mo- 
ment, he caught it quickly in both of 
his and kissed it. 

“Dream of home, comrade,” he whis- 
pered, opening my door. He tiptoed 
down the sleeping corridor to his own 
realm. 

Dream of home! Of course he 
meant of Stroudstown and of Aunt 
Josie—as ten to one I’d do. For while 
I was undressing, I was engaged in a 


Good 


terrific mental battle with my burg and 
my people, raging at them defiantly; 
sure of my own ground, yet powerless 
to convince them that there was any- 
thing not seemly and natural in the fact 
that a man had left my room at that 
hour, and I unchaperoned. 

If I told Aunt Josie, she’d look at 
me in [ and 


a relieved “Gert, 


sick horror for a moment 
then would gasp out 
you're joking!” 

She could contend, justly, that im- 
morality could not become moral by 
mere change of latitude and longitude ; 
and I could contend, quite as justly, that 
it somehow did. 

Next day, between performances, I 
invaded a bookstore. 

“Anything I can do for you?” asked 
the clerk, ready for a long siege. 

“Give me a copy of Browning, of 
Whitman, of Heine, and of Oscar 
Wilde,” I answered. 

“Not young ladies know so 
exactly what they want,” affably of- 
fered the clerk, a little later, tying up 
the volumes. 

“But J have a Lorrimer,” 
myself, 
arm. 

I kept quiet about them at the thea- 
ter, but read eagerly in private. At 
first I suffered anguishes of degrada- 
tion, and wondered how he dared ad- 


many 


I said to 
hugging the books under my 
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vise me to pollute myself with such 
unclean matter; then I began to get 
from them the tonic inspiration that 
one breathes in from pine forests and 
high mountains, and to see that the taint 
of uncleanness was not-in the strong 
passages, but in the cowardice of my 
own mind that had a mawkish inclina- 
tion to deny certain big issues rather 
than to meet them squarely and van- 
quish them by understanding them. 
Until I reached this point, the bad 
places had stuck in my mind like pitch, 
defiling my fancies; but afterward 
there were no “bad” places, each, like 
chord of the diminished 
seventh, but led up to the grand octave 
of perfect harmony, the only 


a mighty 


dissonant 
note being the bridge over which one 
passed to peace and majesty. 
idly 


Once, 
going back to the Sunday-supple- 
I found I had gradu- 
ated from her forever. I even giggled 
a little at false altruism. I 
wanted the truth; truth that filled me 
with unrest, to be sure, but unrest 


ment authoress, 


her silly, 


struggled constantly upward. 

At the same time, my dramatic ca- 
reer, too, was having several twists and 
kinks smoothed out of it. For the new 
lines took with the audiences, and I was 
nightly tasting the elixir of applause. 
The difference it made! Not that it 
merely fed vanity; oh, no, the feeling 
was more noble. When the first round 
of approbation rolled across the foot- 
lights to my startled ears, it bore with it 
the knowledge that I was not a hired 
servant of the public, but the creator of 
its generous Then I must 
If the people needed me, 
I must never fail them. The unguessed 
artist in me slowly awoke. 


emotions. 
keep worthy. 


Perhaps the strongest reason for my 
growing content was the fact that every 
day saw wus traveling nearer home. 
When we reached Albany, we got rip- 
ping good press notices, but no box 
receipts, owing to the fact that every- 
body was electioneering. Then we dis- 
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banded for a few days, to let the coun- 
try vote in peace. And I jumped on the 
first train for Stroudstown. 


CHAPTER. XIII. 
What with a change of trains at New 
k, and a wait there going and com- 
ing, | figured that much of my vacation 
and a heap of my money would be spent 
in journeying, but I was so crazy for 
home that I didn’t care. 
Yet my first glimpse of the familiar 
old Stroudstown depot was a_ shock. 
Had it shrunk?’ Had part of it blown 
down? No; it was all there, but it was 
a long way from being the spacious 
Yet I 
Was 
it possible that Stroudstown was of the 
variety that we on the road stigmatized 
as “one horse?” 
When I stepped from the train to 
my old stamping ground, I was con- 


structure of my remembrance. 
had been gone only two months. 


scious that my clothes were the newest 
things in sight and that the perspiring 
truckman out of whose rude way I was 
haughtily trying to 


1° 


glide was staring 
at me with a growing familiarity. 

“Why, it’s Gert Hall!” he bellowed, 
to such of the populace as cared to 
“Hello, Gert!” 

The shamed blood rose in my cheeks. 
This was greater publicity than I had 
been used to for many a week, on the 
stage though I was. Yet 
better right to howl at me 
Keppel, the 
been in my 


hear. 


who had a 

than Pete 
stableman’s son, who had 
school class for years and 
had always beaten me in arithmetic, be- 
sides ? . 

“Hullo, Pete!” I responded, as cor- 
dially as might be, but jumped right 
into a cab to avoid my other gentlemen 
friends I knew the rowdy, 
loud-voiced freight agent, the voluble 
Italian peanut vender who had lived on 
the station platform ever since I was 
a baby, the fat and hearty street-car 
conductor who, on Sunday afternoons, 
Was superintendent of the Bible class, 


were near 
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and many other honest workers who 
were on yelling terms of intimacy with 
me, 

And after slamming the cab door, I 
had a the 
driver, a newcomer, understand where 
\unt 


‘ 


wonderful time making 


Josie lived. 
‘Up past Keppel’s, then to the right 
after 


Sloan’s butcher store, and along 


1 . 
4 


> first two-story white 


house after the dairy 


the dirt road to th 
farm,’ was the 
How Miss Tommie 
Maguire would have reveled in mimick- 
it! Rubeville!” I 


way we settled. 


“Rubes from 

Aunt Josie saw me afar and waddled 
excitedly to the gate to help me arrive, 
but the unnecessary expense of the cab 
claimed her first attention. 

“Won't it bore a big hole in your 
savings, child?” she asked, taking me 
around to the back door so 
wouldn't the front 


beamingly 
that I 
porch. 


Bore 


“dirt up” 


savings? That 
for savings I had none. 
And there in the kitchen I was called 
mildly to account for it, too. Though 
I quoted my expenditures truthfully 
and they were all legitimate, Aunt 
Josie looked unconvinced. 

“Maybe girls must have their fling, 
too,” she concluded  forgivingly. 
“Now run up to your room, dearie, and 
put on your ‘house dress ’fore you set 
down to eat. 


a big hole in my 
it wouldn’t, 


The one you have on has 
cost a pretty penny and it ’pears to me 
it clings a weenty bit too slick to your 
legs. 
Th 
troubled one, so I flew to my room*in 
order to others of the same 
“Slick” was the word, but the 
blame, not I. 

My room had shrunk worse than the 
depot. It looked 
me, U1 


and 


is laSt comment was a wistfully 
l 

prevent 
sort. 


mode was to 


bare and stuffy to 
ovely in outline and furnishing; 
the barnyard prospect from its one 
window stunned me like a bump on the 
head. How had I come to have forgot- 
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ten it? The various hotel rooms in 
which I had lately slept, and which I 
had dutifully execrated in true travel- 
er’s custom, were all queen’s palaces 
to this. Moreover, I now had to go 
down and pump a pitcherful of water 
before I could wash, and, after wash- 
ing, had to carry the water out again. 
The poetry of a spring-water pump 
weighs little against the convenience of 
a stationary washstand. 

While performing the rural rite of 
undressing for dinner, I renewed ac- 
quaintance with the backs of my once 
treasured still neatly on the 
wooden shelf by the head of the bed, 
and decided that I'd aw fully 
wishy-washy in my literary tastes of 
two short months ago. 


books, 
been 


[ also decided 
that it wouldn’t be wise to put Heine 
where Aunt Jo could get at him. I 
foresaw that she would take my growth 
to be a downward one instead of an up- 
ward. I sighed. 
a joy, but it is full of intricacies, fos- 
underhandedness and decep- 
What gives one person this un- 
holy right over another, just because of 
Life 
in itself is so hard that freedom alone 
enables us to bear it. 

“T’ve got to be free! I’ve got to be 
free!” I muttered, clenching both my 
hands. Then I unclenched them re- 
morsefully, a little bit frightened, for 
I was looking at the picture on my 
bureau of Terry—Terry, the man who 
was building a home for me, who was 
working night and day for me, saving 
his money for me, keeping faithful to 
me, longing with a passionate eagerness 
to hear the voices of the little children 
I was to bear him. To-morrow he 
would be in town and I would see him. 

“That you, Uncle Lloyd?” I called 
out, rather hysterically glad to hear an- 
other voice downstairs and to get a 
change of thought. “I’m coming.” 

His flannel-shirted arms closed ten- 
derly around me when I ran into them, 


Family life may be 


tering 
tion. 


blood bond or matrimonial bond? 
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but his remark was over my head to 
Aunt Josie, who was taking biscuits 
out of the oven. 

“Ma, that calf’s lamer to-night than 
what she was this morning.” 
“Lands!” said Aunt Josie. 
supper, child, while I go see.” 

I dished it, reflecting curiously that 
the outside world in the person of my 
returned self had no power to budge 
aunt or uncle one hair’s breadth from 
their accustomed path. The calf and 
the biscuits could not wait; my narra- 
tive could. Had they used volumes of 
words, they could not have been any 
plainer in stating that their life was the 
Not but what they 
were polite enough to question me and 
to listen, later on, while we were at the 
table ; but it grew painfully evident that 
the more they heard of my days and 
nights, the less they approved. 

“Have you had any pretty pictures 
asked Uncle Lloyd, hoping to 
hit a safe topic. 

After careful thought, I shook my 
head. 

“Not that you,” I said. 
“They’re packed with my _ things.” 
This was true, for they were upstairs 
in my suit case, but I wanted my rela- 
tives to think—as they did—that the 
photographs were miles off in my stage 
wardrobe. Only yesterday, I had been 
eager for aunt and uncle to see those 
flattering, eye-striking photos of me in 


“Dish the 


real, mine the false. 


took ?” 


I can show 


my gorgeous next-to-nothing dress; but 
now, after only an hour on the home 
soil, I was afraid of them and ashamed. 

The supper dishes washed and put 
away, we just sat around. That is the 
complete whole of what we did—we 
I had thought I was going 
to be glad not to have to rush off to 
the theater, but I was not. By eight 
o’clock, I began to be restless for some- 
thing to do, something to happen, some- 
thing awakening to be said. But uncle 
dozed over his newspaper—a_ weekly 
one at that—and auntie, tired to death, 


sat around. 
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rocked solemnly and somnolently. No- 
Nobody was expected to 
Nobody was wanted to come. 


body came. 
come, 
For was it not nearly bedtime ? 

In duty bound, I sat around also, but 
found my finger nails digging into my 
How queer and lazy 
it seemed to build four walls around 
one and to sit inside them, while the 
glorious world was having such a good 
time outside! But no sound of it 
reached our ears. 

“I'd think you’d need a telephone,” 
I blurted. 

“Gossip’s not worth four dollars a 
month,” said uncle. 


clenched palms. 


Auntie, who had opened her eyes 
somewhat entertainedly, shut them 
again. 

I attempted defense of the absent in- 
strument. 

“The real value of a telephone is not 
a social, but a business one.” 

“Any business that won’t keep till 
I’ve drove around with my horse and 
buggy’s too fly for me,” settled uncle. 

‘The sandman’s got me,” droned 
“Come along, 


Aunt Josie pleasantly. 
folks.” 

One to bed, all to bed. 
appeal. 


There was no 
So we bolted doors and latched 

though burglar could 
have gouged his way in, ’most any 
place, with one thumb—and went up- 


windows any 


stairs. 

\fter making ready for bed, I closed 
my door, turned up the chary kerosene 
lainp, and settled myself on the pillows 
for a long read. It was not one of my 
old-time volumes that I 
No, “Sweetness and Light” 
stayed undisturbed upon the shelf. It 
was Wilde’s “Quia Multum Amavi.” 

I had forgotten that my door had a 
“transom” and that rays of light kept 
auntie awake. She coughed distress- 
fully a number of times, but I had for- 
gotten the signal and kept on reading. 
Finally she called, very plaintively: 

“Do your reading in the morning, 


cherished 


opened. 
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dearie. - It’s better for the eyes, and 
doesn’t waste the oil.” 

So I put out the light. 

Long after both of them were softly 
snoring, I lay awake hunting for places 
in my bed where the springs didn’t poke 


into me. Did hotels own a better qual- 


ity of spring than I had given them 
credit for? 


Also, why couldn’t Uncle Lloyd be 
honest and clean his nails? 

“Carping, hateful animal!” I mut- 
tered to myself, meaning myself. And 
in that beneficial spirit, I fell asleep. 

Stroudstown had not only shrunk, 
but had narrowed spiritually, was the 
conclusion I came to next day when I 
went to the train to meet Terry, for 
the girl friends whom I met all vexed 
me with an insipidity that I had never 
before noticed. 

“Aren’t getting stuck up, are you?” 
asked Jennie Keppel, upon noticing her 
failure to interest me in a new apron 
pattern she had designed. She called 
out this remark, as she had called out 
her others, from her front porch. 

“About what?” I asked with an airy 
nonchalance, but seizing the oppor- 
tunity of moving on down the street. 

“Tt was Gert Hall,” I heard her ex- 
plain, to some one inside her house. 

That is where she was wrong; it was 
Gertrude Hallam, quite a different per- 
son. 

“Hullo, Gert!” cried Terry, when he 
jumped from the train, and his next 
words gave the reason for the odd glit- 
ter of hurt self-importance that was in 
his eyes. “I looked for you to come 
down the road a bit to meet me, see- 
ing that we’re to have only an hour or 
so together !” 
“So I could, but I never thought!” 
I admitted with proper depression, the 
while eving Terry Powers in conster- 
nation at finding that he, too, had 
shrunk until nothing was left of his 
once romantic proportions but just 
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enough to make an undersized young 
man. 

He was overthrown in my esteem by 
the very perfections that formerly had 
placed him there—by his _ barbered 
locks, his this-minute’s necktie, and the 
eloquent crease of his _ trousers; 
ephemeral vanities I had come to as- 
sociate with hotel clerks and other bit- 
ing, buzzing mosquitos of travel. 

“Cheer up! I was mean to scold,” he 
said, ascribing my emotion to grief at 
his displeasure. He had a magnani- 
mous air of lifting the clouds. “But, 
say, What have you done to yourself?” 
This with a grudging appreciation of 
my improved outlines. ‘Got enough 
on for this time of year?” 

“Latest fall suit. Like it?” 

“Oh, the suit’s O. K.” 

“Fault’s with me, then?” 

“You wear it so as to make men look 
at you!” 

“And women,” I pointed out genially, 
inwardly exhilarated to find that Terry 
could no longer ruin a suit for me by 
disliking it. when he had 
been able to deride a fancied garment 
very Nessus shirt of 
“Now what are we going to do with 
the few hours we have?” For he had 
steered me to: Some vacant seats on the 
platform, and to my surprise we were 
sitting down. 

“Not much! Going to talk of my af- 
fairs for a while.” He busily spread 
letters and notebooks over our four 
knees. 


Time was 


into a agony. 


“Take a trip?” 


“Fine!” I said, forcing a great deal 
of enthusiasm to cover up my chagrin 
at finding out that he hadn’t wanted to 
talk of my success and prospects. 

“Mighty fine. And afterward I have 
a surprise for you.” 

“A nice one?” I was just making 
conversation. 

“Certainly! Do.I ever plan a sur- 
prise- for you that isn’t a nice one?” 
The old fat-in-the-fire Terry! ° 
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“No, indeed!” I cried hastily. “What 
is the surprise?” 

“It'll keep till I get through with 
these.” He tapped some envelopes with 
a well-pointed pencil. “Gert, I teil you 
I’m making myself solid with the firm. 
They’ve got a good man and they know 
it. A bonehead could never receive a 
letter like this, heh?” 

He cleared his throat of the excessive 
modesty that was sticking there, and 
read the letter through aloud; then an- 
other; and another. Whenever a line 
praised him, he used a voice that un- 
derscored it in red ink. 

Then he described shortages he had 
discovered and, of stopped, 
shortages that would have gone on for 
ruinous forever had he not taken a 
hand. He recited chronicles of skittish 
outside businesses that he had cleverly 
enticed within the corrals of his own 
firm. He eviscerated for me the secrets 
of his expense account, showing how he 


course, 


had charged the company with a mod- 
erate fifty cents for his lunch, but had 
fed himself for five at a saloon; inti- 
mated that he had accepted the entitled 
comforts of a twenty-five-cents bus 
ride, but had trudged the aching way on 
foot. He also audited his laundry list 
for me and proved, under actual dates, 
that he had painfully cut himself from 
fifteen collars a week to thirteen, next 
to ten. 

I faithfully tried to follow the his- 
tories of these starvations and scourg- 
ings, but my mind kept flitting to other 
things. It lived a while among the pass- 
ing tourists at the depot and wondered 
about their life stories, the mainspring 
of all true drama; it flew off into the 
sky overhead and remembered Whit- 
man’s exalted apostrophe; it ran gladly 
back into the passionate pathos of ‘King 
Lear ;’ in fact, it was in every place but 
the right one. Soon my body grew as 
restless to be gone. I ached for a quiet 
corner where I could curl up in peace 
and study. What concern of mine 
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were laundry lists and expense ac- 
counts? Thank God, my life could not 
be put down in columns like that! I 
belonged to a profession whose records 
were kept upon the hearts of mankind, 
written in smiles and tears, capable of 
being balanced only against the immen- 
sities of hereafter. 
I’ve made you solemn,” no- 
“Given your little head 
too many serious thoughts to carry. 
Well, I'll cut it out, girlie, and bear the 
weight by myself. 


surprise !” 


“There! 
ticed Terry. 


Come, we'll see the 

“Oh, it’s something to see, is it?” 
asked vacuously, rising. 

“Have you a headache?” demanded 
with that belligerence with 
which man always approaches woman’s 
ailments. 

“No, oh, no!” I cried. I knew better 
than to have one. “Why?” 

“Nothing,” sulked Terry. 

So I saw I hadn’t been as compan- 
ionable as he had expected, and tried 
my best to make up, talking nineteen 
to the dozen as we strolled side by side 
downtown. 

“Here!” said Terry, stopping at a 
certain point. ‘The surprise!” 

At first it seemed to me to be just a 
hole and bricks and dust. Then I woke 
stabbingly to the full import of it, and 
saw the beauty and the poetry—the 
thrilling human poetry—of Terry’s re- 
cent recital. For by dint of his two 
cents saved here on a collar, and twenty 
cents saved there on a meal, he had 
raised dollars enough to start some men 
digging the cellar to our little house. 
Only to start them. By now the men 
were gone, and the brick foundation lay 
in the sun, philosophically waiting the 
next spurt. 

“But the start’s everything,” glowed 
Terry. “Tell me what you think of it.” 

Tell him what I thought? 

Never that! Oh, never, never that! 
I was not dastardly enough—yet. For 
all that I could honestly think of was 


Terry, 
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the heartbreaking tininess of the ground 
plan. Had those bricks been the stones 
of my tomb, they could not have more 
effectively crushed the hope of life out 
of me. 
on building, shutting out the sun and 

with laver, till at the 
stuffy little jail would be complete, and 
I, sentenced for life, would enter it and 
be expected to content myself forever 
after with the kitchen and the pots and 
pans and laundry tubs, taking my air- 


And this brick prison would go 


air ever\ last 


ings only when I shook the rugs over 
the porch railing or hurried around the 
corner to the butcher and the grocer! 

“Tell me what you think of it,” in- 
sisted Terry. 

“T think that you're a million 
more worthy than I!” I choked. 
Terry, I lied to you!” 

“You lied to me?” he menaced. 

“Yes, I—I have a headache. 
me home.” 

“No: I'll take you to this drug 
for a lemon 


times 
“For, 


Take 


store 
said Terry, who 
managed headaches as he managed 
everything else—according to his own 
desires. “A lemon soda always fixes 
me up.” 

While we sat at the drug-store table, 
he drew plans of the house on the back 
of the soda check, and grew a trifle hot 
because I couldn’t tell east from south 
onit. Then we went home. And there, 
bringing me less consternation than was 
strictly due, was a telegram calling n 
to New York by that night’s train. W 
were to open sooner than expected. 


soda,” 


1 


e 
e 


“Gracious, child, what a life!” com- 
mented Aunt Josie, blinking from the 
whiz of it. “First here we are and then 
we ain't!” 

“A pretty mess the wire has made of 
our evening!” scored Terry. 
ting you and I like this!” 

But I was too annoyed at him for 
not saying “you and me” to feel sor- 
row for-the ruptured joys of the eve- 
ning. 
only 


“Upset- 


Even without schooling,.-man has 
to keep his ears open to learn 
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grammar. Of course, I arraigned my- 
self afterward for cruelty. For what 
is grammar compared with sympathy 
and affection? “Kind hearts are more 
than coronets, and simple faith than 
Norman blood,” I told myself—in the 
light of last year. 

“But what is the matter with having 
‘simple faith’ and grammar” the pres- 
ent inquired coldly. I was out of pa- 
tience with the prevailing literary and 
dramatic idea that as soon as a charac- 
ter says “hain’t got,’ he is going to 
prove himself the angel and the Solo- 
mon of the story. 
the station 
that night and saw me safely aboard my 
train, making me nervous 
over trifles, but at the last moment his 
face grew pale with feeling, and he 
unhatted himself to say: 

“Take this as a promise, Gert—lI'll 
work night and day twice as hard as 
I’m doing already to pull 
degrading 
into!” 


Terry took me down to 


hectoring 


you out of this 
vourself 


mess you've got 


[ called, shiv- 
ering mentally from the second “mess” 


“Good night, Terry,” 


so soon after the first, and shuddering 
horribly at the idea of being ‘‘pulled 
out.” “And thank you. Ill write a 
great many things I haven't been able 
to say.” 

I rejoined the company at New York, 
that fateful end, yet beginning, of all 
ventures, and after a hurried rehearsal 
of one of Lorrimer’s tiresome, but in- 
dubitably 
were on 


improving new scenes, we 
the road again—that open, 
rapid road, where pulsing Life forever 
comes and goes, and Love and Luck 
play tantalizing 
around every corner. 

The first night out, Ursula Frede, 
more white and less impassioned than 
ever, sat in my dressing room and told 
me how she and some of the others had 
spent their few days off. a 

“T hired a little room in Albany 
where I could see the river from the 


hide-and-go-seek 
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window,” she said, looking distantly 
into space, seeming to smile palely at 
the river as at an absent friend. 

“Did you stay there by yourself?” 

“Oh, yes.” After a dreamy pause, 
added, ‘“‘Pettie 
mother. So he said.” 

“Who cares about Pettier”’ I re- 
marked cheerfully, while I “winked” 
my eyelashes on the blackening stick. 

“) do.’ 

“You care about everybody; even 
about——-” 

“Tommie. Yes. She also went to 
see her folks. So she said.” 

“Never knew she had any.” 

“Nor I. Miss Mellis went to see her 
sons.” 

“Sons?” 

“What’s wrong with that?” 

“T never knew she was married!” 

“IT didn’t, either. I 
was married. 
her sons.” 

“Ursula!” 

“She has two big boys in college. 
for them. 


she went to see his 


never said she 
I said she went to see 


She’s doing a man’s work 
She’s a noble woman.” 

I thought she was 
I thought she was trying to 
make Maurice Lorrimer pay attention 
to her!” 

“Oh, she was—she is. Why 
shouldn’t she?” Ursula got up and 
twisted a lock of my hair more becom- 
ingly. 


made it touchingly sweet. 


“Sons in college! 


young! 
yes, 


The unconsciousness of the act 
Not every 
actress is keen to see a rival prettier. 
“No woman but likes to have a man 
attentive to her.” Ursula sat down 
again and seemed to be looking at the 
river once more. 

“What did Dick do?” I asked, to 
her mind off I knew not what. 

She smiled animatedly, as did every- 


ve 
get 


body when Dick’s name was mentioned. 

“Oh, Dickie has a girl in every State 
in the Union. Never worry about a lad 
who’s in love. He’s so miserable he’s 
utterly happy.” 





‘This is the act of an all-wise Providence, 
my child,’’ he said patiently. ‘‘Our part 
is to make the best of it.”’ 
go: 
Ursula. 
how old people 
perhaps because 
Our profession should 
I never intend to.” 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
chaffed. 
“There are many 
do one. 


‘ 


“And Mr. 
“Who 


“Only 


Vivian, 
knows?” 
God 
themselves, 
God cares. 
never grow old. 


where did he 

mused 
knows 
amuse 


only 


things to do. I'll 
One will be enough.” 


Ursula, you’re not happy, are your” 
I asked suddenly. 
The suddenness brought her to her 
dS 


feet, almost as if I had pricked her. 
\s happy as anybody,” she said, her 
small white hands twitching ~ while 
seeming to lie quietly against her dress. 
“As happy as anybody who acts.” 
Then, as Maguire, glitteringly, 
lovely in her paint and 
came and leaned against our 
open doorway, Ursula forced a certain 
brightness into her tones, asking me: 


Tommie 
diabolically 
jewels, 


“Tell us what you did. 
up.” 

“Why, I went home,” 
gloomily retrospective. 

“Home, sweet home,” murmured the 
Wise Guy tenderly. “Be it ever so 
humble, there’s no place like home— 
thank God!” 

More than once had she angered me 
by seeing better into my moods than 
any one else. Her comprehension low- 
ered me, for she belonged to that class 
of women who have no place in the 
spoken thoughts of good ones; her rank 
was evident. In whatever town she 
found herself, she picked up a male 
companion with money. The two then 
went their own way with a quietness 
and a circumspection that made a bet- 
ter showing than decency itself, since 
decency is often criminally careless as 
to appearances. The town and the 
company accepted a comfortable sup- 


Come. ’Fess 


I murmured, 
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position that these people were the 
girl’s friends.. One so pretty, so blue- 
eyed, so ever ready with her bubble of 
childish laughter might easily number 
her friends in that widespread fash- 
ion. Yet, in spite of a life that should 
have blasted human sympathy 
within her, she could get “next” to a 
person’s fancies quicker than any one 
I ever knew. 


very 


Her appearance put an end to my 
chattiness. Yet it was 
kept me mute about 


who 
Lorrimer. For 
other, the more | 
thought about him, the less easy was 


not she 


some reason or 
it for me to pronounce his name aloud. 
These days my heart gave a jerk in- 
side me, each time I caught unexpected 
sight of him, 

He had me affectionately 
when we met, but not more affection- 
ately than he had the others—even less 
affectionately than he had Polonius 
yet his words tingled in my mind for 
days afterward: 


greet ed 


“You’ve been gone only hours, but 
it’s seemed eternities. I can’t let you 
go again.” 

Had he said that to Polonius? How 
had he spent the time of absence, | 
wondered. I suppose I really meant 
“with whom?” One thing was plain 
he had booked good dates for his play, 
and we began to find ourselves in larger 
cities and handsomer theaters. Often 
we had political personages in the 
boxes, and met them afterward at sup- 
per. On the road you can pick up as 
much general information as a practic- 
ing criminal lawyer, than whom no one 
has to keep abreast of the times more 
strenuously. 

And we had queer experiences with 
the weather. When you sit at home by 
the fire and read about weather in the 
newspapers, you might as well be read- 
ing about mush and milk for all the 
real facts you learn. 

In spite of my teacher’s certificate, 
earned on 98% per cent, too, I never 
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knew a thing about a blizzard till caught 
in one. 

It began in Duluth—a place where 
weather goes when it’s off duty every- 
and it 
the form of an aggravatingly wet snow, 


where else first came down in 


about ten o’clock in the morning. We 
younger ones laughed at the trouble we 
had had to get down to the train, for 
the snow filled our eyes and blinded us 
till the 
a block pulled on us like half a 
sut older people looked blue and 
joy being the last expression 


and hung to our feet in clogs, 
half 
mile. I 
pinched, 
on their features. 

“The infernal, brutal inconveniences 
of raw, upstart towns!” foamed poor 
old Vivian, standing in the aisle of the 
railroad coach beating his withered, 
frozen talons of fingers together to re- 
store circulation and wincing with the 
intolerable anguish of it. He had not 
been able to hire a taxi to the train; 
consequently Duluth was raw and up- 
start. He flung himself down in a seat, 
huddled his around him, 
swore, “Fudge and fiddlesticks!’’ when 
he found he had bought the Times in- 
stead of the Sun, dashed it down under 
his feet, swore “Pish!’ when the heat 
of the car raised a mist upon his glasses 
as quickly as he could rub it off, and 
made ready for a brimstone day 
erally. 

We pulled out of the depot at the 
usual speed, but instead of increasing 
that speed when in the clear, we began 
to crawl more and more slowly. And 
the heat of the car was soon a thing 


overcoat 


gen- 


of the past, for a clammy, wet cold rap- 
idly took its place. Children fretted, 
and their mothers told them, “Never 
mind. We'll be home before you know 
it!” Brave, lying mothers who were 
quite aware that the past hour had not 
advanced them the ordinary ten min- 
utes’ Outside, there was abso- 
lutely nothing to see but a drifting blur, 
and eventually even that was shut out, 
for the blanket of wet snow very soon 


worth! 
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clung to the windows in a solid curtain, 
making us feel buried alive. Now and 
then the train would stop entirely, and 
lie shuddering on the track as if to get 
its spent breath; then on we'd crawl 
again, out of the unknown into the un- 
known, with nothing certain except that 
we had not yet made a single scheduled 
p and were already hungry, without 
a bite of food in sight. 
local one and carried no diner; and no 
one had dreamed of taking a lunch. 
“Where are we?” the travelers at last 
asked the brakeman. He and the con- 
ductor, who had been making rather 
consolatary rounds were 
now scurrying through the car with 
blank apprehension on their faces. 


The train was a 


hereto fe re, 


\nd it_seemed that no one knew 


where we were. It got around that we 
were off the main line, having wan- 
dered through a disabled switch. Once 

re the cars labored to a shuddering 

yp. We were told that a staff had 
been sent out to cut the wires and get 
into communication with the nearest 
point, whatever it might be. The wind 
howled wolfishly, and the cold crept 
into our very bones. 

“Isn’t this awful?” I cried, dropping 
down beside Walter Vivian, my inten- 
tion being to stem some of his growls 
by growling first. 

To my surprise, he gently repri- 
manded me with his outraised palm. 

“This is the act of an all-wise Provi- 
my child,’ he said patiently. 
“Our part is to make the best of it.” 

“Why, how cold you are!” I said, 
noting the constant, palsied tremble of 
his thin old frame. “What in the world 
have you taken off your coat for?” 

\gain he put up his shaking, brave 
old hand. 

“Tut! Men do not feel the cold 
when there are women and children to 
be protected.” 

And I saw that his coat was wrapped 
around a mother and a baby sitting op- 
posite him. 


dence, 


“If you have some whisky, I wish 
you'd take it,” I urged. He was on the 
edge of collapse. “Let me find it in 
your grip.” 

“T gave it to that poor lad with the 
cough,” said Vivian, trying to force his 
blue lips into a smile. “In a crisis like 
this, we men must look after the help- 
less.” 

It was an effort for him to speak, 
and he moistened his lips several times. 

“Then I'll get you some water,” I 
said, starting up. 

He dissented quickly. 

“The supply is almost exhausted,” he 
whispered, “and I fear for the little 
children. God bless them, they mustn’t 
go thirsty as well as hungry !” 

“Yes, but you have some rights, too!’ 
I cried. 

He fitted his withered hands serenely 
together. 

“A man can claim no greater right 
than privilege of guarding the 
weak,” he murmured. 

I left him, unable to bear the sight 
His 
once magnificent eyes, now faded by 
age, were glazed and almost blind with 
cold, and his knees constantly knocked 
together, but he forced his hands into 
prayer shape, palm to palm, and sat 
quiet, because of a knowledge that 
Providence rode the storm! 

Stronger ones than he moaned in that 
car and fretted, just as the children 
did, seeming to see in the situation Na- 
ture’s petty little personal grudge 
against themselves alone. 

“Why, my wife won’t know what’s 
become of me!” fumed a drummer con- 
stantly, getting louder each time, as if 
hoping that when the blizzard heard 
that, it would let up. 

Miss Maguire stood his plaints for 
hours; then she went to him and faced 
him, shaking her finger under his re- 
treating nose. 

“Your wife won’t waste a thought on 
you till she sees you,” she announced 


, 


the 


of his resignation under torture. 
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with authority. 
it and shut up.” 
“You’re a_ nice 
taken aback. 
“So 


“Take my word for 


one!” he shouted, 


told 


I’ve been 
smiled at him. 


before.” She 

“Say, I’ve got some samples of lace 
in my case that you might make use 
of,” he discovered, eying her extreme 
dressiness. 

“Pole a few to the surface and let’s 
see,” she remarked, sitting down beside 
him. 

Some one outside 
ing of snow my window and 
tapped. It Lorrimer. He was 
buttoned to the chin, his cap pulled 
down to his eyebrows, but he looked 
glowing with life. Making a 
phone of his hands, he shouted: 

“Engines coming from Centralia to 
pull us out!” 

Whether boys went digging for bait, 
or men went grappling for electricity, 


shoved the coat- 
from 
was 


mega- 


Lorrimer always joined the group and 
had some part in it. It was like his 
generosity, too, to give me the fun of 
telling the car the news. 

Not long and we heard the muffled 
“Toot!” of the oncoming engine. We 
cheered it lustily, and had a faint idea 
at last of how Jessie Brown must have 
felt when she heard the bagpipes at 
Lucknow. 

Next came the soothing bump of the 
engine as she coupled, and immediately 
afterward, well-bundled, cheerful men 
lunged laughingly down the aisle, dis- 
tributing and bottles of 
milk. I never tasted anything diviner 
in my life. Presently we felt ourselves 
moving reassuringly onward, with wel- 
come gusts of warmth oozing from the 
pipes. The worst was over. I took my 
fifth sandwich and sat down beside 
Walter Vivian, revering him as a hero 
and wanting the honor of being near 
one so uncomplaining. 

“T guess Heaven heard you,” I mur- 
mured shyly. 


sandwiches 
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“Speak up!” he shouted. “For God- 
damighty’s sake, why do you young 
people all mumble? And they call this 
ham!” he hissed cursingly, holding up 
a nondescript piece of meat he had just 
yanked viciously 
“Ham! Pitying Father above! Ham! 
A dried-up, dam- 
nable strip of boiled shoe leather, and 
they mortal 
eeth through it! 


from his sandwich. 


inedible, tastele Ss, 


expect a man to get his 
Gzzz!” 

| kept on sitting by his side mostly 
because I was afraid to move away, and 
whether it was the influence of the 
boiled shoe leather or my society there’s 
no saying, but he gradually became him- 
self, entertaining me in a rambling way 
by “reminiscing” of acting and actors 
I’d never heard of—James Wallack, 
John Sefton, Harry Montague, Bill 
Mestayer, and hosts of others. 

He had evidently once been so much 
higher up in the profession than he 
was now that I—with some remnants 
left in me of the popular idea that a 
veteran actor hangs to the boards from 
vanity alone—asked at a hazard: 

“Why do you keep on acting, I won- 
der. I should think you'd like to re- 
tire. 

He quite stabbed me with his sad, 
searching look. 

Where to? The 
Which ?” 
crack 
angry, his 


” 


“Retire? gutter? 
He made 
whip. 
consonants 


The almshouse ? 
the g in gutter 
When he got 
grew dangerous. 

“Oh, surely after all these years—— 
I faltered, suggesting mansions in the 
background. 

“After all these years! That’s pre- 
cisely it, my dear. After all these 
years!” His voice was intensely pa- 
thetic, and he talked more to himself 
than to me. “After all these years, I 
am dead to those who knew me in my 
prime. After all these years, the winds 
of destiny have scattered what little pit- 
tance I ever saved. After all these 
my own children have grown 


like a 


” 


years, 
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tired of me, sighing one to the other 
when I quote the past, the only reality 
left to me. After all these years, those 
who used to be glad to take my hand, 
which extended passes to them, now 
that the free list is done away with, find 
and turn aside from me. 
fter all these years, a new school of 
acting has sprung up whose puerility is 


me a bore 


a grief to me, and whose teachings are 
in outrage for me to follow, but if I 
dared to quarrel with my present part 
or lot, a hundred, a thousand whipper- 
snappers, mushrooms of a night, are 
ready to leap into my place. After all 
these years, the only sheltering door 
that stands open to me is the door of 
the actors’ home, and some one has to 
pay for me to unlock even that, behind 
whose portals I shall one day sit and 
rot, mumbling crusts of moldy memory, 
on exhibition certain hours of the week 
for my happier brethren on the free 
outside to visit me in charity, to pat me 
carefully on the bent back and say to 
e, “Walter, you grow younger every 
but to themselves, “God, the poor 
old devil fails fast!” 
er, my dear, that I work to keep that 
iv at its distance?” 

[ did not, but was crying behind my 
veil, so could not answer him. 


” ar.” 
= 


Do you still won- 


CHAPTER XIV. 

As the result of our chilling, we had 
colds, one after the other. 

“As you enough 
never two of you to epizoote in the 
same town, the play goes without snuf- 
fling,’ said Lorrimer, over his attack 
and consequently gay. 

When my turn came, I learned how 
truly dreadful it is to travel while sick. 
One struggles to one’s feet like a dying 
horse, goaded to fictitious strength by 
the fear of being deserted by one’s com- 
rades, who must forge to the next town, 
come what may. 

I was ashamed to complain aloud— 
the rest had been so stoical—and though 


are considerate 


I now know I was more ill than the 
rest had been, I kept my distress to 
myself, only requiring that I be left 
alone after performances. to do my 
packing and drag myself to the depot 
unimpeded by sympathy. 

But one culminating night, I must 
have fainted in my dressing room, for 
the first thing I knew, Jarvis Pettie 
was shaking me gently by the shoul- 
ders. My head was down on the dress- 
ing table. 

“What is it, Miss Hallam? Better 
grab my arm and let’s skip. To make 
the train, skip’s the word.” 

“Go on,” I whispered. The theater 
was a chasm of silence; the rest must 
long have been gone. 

It was no surprise to find that Pettie 
had lingered.. He was always either 
very first or very last at a place, both 
plans giving him opportunity for what 


“T’ll come.” 


the others called “snooping around.” 

“T’ll come,” 
patient to see that he was still watch- 
ing me apprehensively. 1 


I said a second time, im- 


rose sicken- 
ingly to my feet; then sat down again. 
All I wanted on earth was to put my 
head on the table. I did it. And towns, 
trains, performances melted away into 
blackness, 

**This won’t do,” I heard Pettie say, 
as from the other world. He softly 
shook me again. ‘Brace up, Miss Hal- 
lam. I won't leave you.” 

“You must,” I said. “You must get 
the train. I can’t. I’m down and out.” 

“But must leave the theater. 
They’re locking up. It’s midnight, re- 
member.” 

He spoke as if humoring one whose 
mind gone, and mine was. He 
managed to get me out into the pitch- 
black street where the air steadied me 
a trifle. 

“T’ll try,” I choked. He understood, 
and slowly, step upon step, piloted me 
to the depot. By the time we really 
made it, I sensed the fact that our train 
was writhing silently off, like a scotched 


we 


Was 
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snake. Other nights, I could have made 
a run and caught it, but not to-night. I 
fell down among a lot of crates and 
freight trucks, almost thankfully. 

“You've got to leave me now!” [ 
panted. “Run!” 

He dropped my arm and sped away 
in the darkness. My plight would not 
have been so terrible if the town had 
been a large one with a decent depot; 
but this depot wasn’t more than a shed, 
and the little town was sunk in sleep 
and darkness. The wind tore gustily 
about, but, else, all was quiet. Sick 
through and through, I hardly felt the 
cold or the hard edges of the crates 
among which I was lying. Now and 
then I’d recover my senses long enough 
to wonder desperately what would be 
done with me in the morning when I 
was found. And how would I be 
found? 

A town clock near by sullenly 
boomed two. I broke into wild crying. 
Then I heard Pettie’s voice: 

“Oh, there you are! I’ve roused up 
a queer kind of hotel just round the 
corner, and got them to fix two rooms 
for us. There’s no stable awake, or I’d 
have hired a cab for you. As it is, I 
can carry you. Now you cheer up. 
That’s all you have to do.” 

“T thought you’d gone,” I sobbed. 

“Mercy, no! I chased the train and 
caught it, wondering if I could get the 
flagman or one to stop it for 
you, but it was a vestibuled beast and I 
had to drop off or else get carried 
away. I’ve rung up three doctors, but 
not one will answer the phone. Sleep- 
iest hole I ever was in.” 

“T don’t need a doctor. 
—to lie down—and rest.” 

“That’s the talk,” said Pettie. 

All this time, he had been propping 
me up and half carrying me along, till 
at last he got me into the hotel and up 
a flight of stairs into a room. Groping 
for the bed, I flung myself upon it, in 


the dark. 


some 


I just want 
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“This is the kerosene circuit, all right, 
all right,” Pettie murmured, striking 
matches. 

Soon he had a lamp lit, showing the 
typical dingy room of a railroad lodg- 
ing house. Communicating with mine 
was another dingy room, Pettie’s, show- 
ing dimly through its open door. 

“Feel any better?” he asked, coming 
to the bedside and gazing commiserat- 
ingly down at me, his squirrel face and 
hazel eyes full of concern. His fair 
cheeks were paunched out; I could 
fancy nuts in them. 

“Will you send a housemaid?”’ I 
moaned. Undress I could not. 

Pettie scratched his head, in busy, 
rodent fashion. Then he came out with 
a truth or two. 

“Afraid the establishment won't 
budge for us, Miss Hallam. They as 
good as insinuated we were suspicious 
characters and had better get out first 
thing in the morning. And you bet we 
will! Did I tell you there’s a five- 
o’clock thing we can get, and connect 
O. K. with the company in time for the 
ring-up? Luck, eh, what?” 

Miserable tears oozed slowly from 
beneath my closed lashes. I 
the bed, literally unable to raise myself, 
and my hat, half off, dragged my hair 
painfully where it was pinned to it; 
belts cut and hurt, and my feet throbbed 
in their tight, wet boots. 


was on 


“Say, I’m awfully sorry I’m not Dick 
or Lorry or some one that you like,” 
Pettie heartily. “But if 
you'll put up with me, I’ll do my best.” 

Before I quite knew what he meant, 
he was undressing me as gently as any 
woman, loosening belts, taking out hair- 
pins, unlacing my shoes, plaiting my 
hair so that it would not lie in lumps 
under my aching head, placing hat, 
hairpins, hat pins, watch, veil, gloves, 


apologized 


in a prim feminine army across the top 
of the bureau. 
“Under your hand in case of fire,” he 
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explained old-maidishly. “Now [I'll 
take off your stockings.” 

“No,” 

‘All right. 


gown: 


In which of these is your 
His 


He had my 


directness was 
suit cases both 
open. 

“I’m going to keep on my street suit,” 
I whimpered. 

“Nonsense! First, you wouldn't 
leep; second, you’d put creases in it.” 

Failing to get word from me as to 
localities, he went at random into my 
and found the kimono I 
Pullmans. With this in hand, 


he sat down on the bed and, in the 


belongings 


wore in 
matter-of-fact way, took off my 
s waist and wrapped me in the 
sleeping gown, holding it close around 
the ankles so as to pull the dress skirt 
y from under it—the neate 
of civil engineering I ever saw 
perform. 


dumbness, I 


Dazed and 


bestow 


watched him 
t over a chair back, coaxing the arms 
of the chair into the arms of the jacket, 
so that the dress would go on with a 
tailor-pressed effect in the morning. 
Next he pattered room, 
ae sui i ace 
where I could see him groping into his 


into his 


own suit case in the secretive, thieving 
manner peculiar to him. When he came 
out, he had a bottle of spirits of am- 
monia with which he bathed my head 
and wrists, and a few drops of which 
he made me drink. 

In a half hour more, this care and 
comradeship lulled several of the aches 
and soothed me into blissful drowsiness. 

You’ve done so much for me! I 


can’t thank you!” I said, crying again. 
yr 


‘You can thank me by stopping the 
snivels,” he said, using the man tac- 
tics of trying to ward off gratitude by 
being as humorous as he knew how. 
“T’ll go now, but I shan’t close my door, 

if you. get worse during the night, 
all, and I’ll come.” 

I slept, not having to call him, but 


he nevertheless tiptoed in two or three 
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times to take a professional look at me. 
On each occasion, slumberously glimps- 
ing the retreat of his prison-striped 
bath robe, I slept the sounder for the 
knowledge of his nearness, and had the 
to feel contempt of myself for 
having made gentle little Ursula Frede 
“tired,” the night she had lemonaded 
Dick. Truly, I was learning many 
things, and one of them was that fellow 
actors are brothers and sisters the min- 


grace 


ute there is actually need for it. 
“Will you be able to take the train?” 
croaked the bath robe on its last visit. 
Yee, 4 


dawn. 


croaked back, in the dull 
“T feel much better.” 

“Then get for it’s half 
after four.” 


up at once, 


| 
om, he shut and bolted his door, in 


is time, when he went back to his 


recognition of the fact that, since I was 
And 
that, the next time I met Pet- 
tie, he would not be the deft nurse, but 


1 


better, conventions were renewed. 
i OTCsaW 
the meddlesome Pettie of every day, 
chestnut-haired and _ twaddling, 

dove into people’s affairs as Polonius 


who 


dove into top drawers, not for anything 
he needed, but for the unlawful pur- 
“scurry-funging.” 

Ability to dress completely in ten 
minutes becomes second nature on the 
road; one has ne time to cock one’s 
hat around on one’s head over and over, 


pose ot 


hunting the best angle; one gets into 
one’s clothes by the process of the 
standing jump. Therefore, when there 
came a knock at my corridor door, I 
opened it, and had a cup of coffee, 
muddy, but hot, shoved into my hand 
by a disappearing bell boy. 

“This is not mine,” I said, to his van- 
ishing back. 

‘Yes’m, ‘tis,’ he answered. 
husband sent it.” 

“Poor Pettie!”’ I thought, gulping 
down the welcome fluid. “Clara Bar- 
ton one minute, my husband the next, 
with no faintest desire to be either.” 

I descended to him in the hotel lobby 


“Your 
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and we shivered out into the sloppiness 
of the nightlike morning, catching our 
train by the skin of our chattering teeth. 
For a while we sat together and travy- 
eled staring glumly at each other, quite 
displeased to see how dissipated and 
untidy we looked in the increasing day- 
light. 
“You're the color of a turnip,” volun- 
teered Pettie censuringly. 
“Yellow or whiter’ I 
cranky sprightliness. 
“Yellow. Mashed.” 
“T would look like mashed 
yellow turnips than like a rabbit that 


asked, 


with 


sooner 


the cat had chewed,” I commented, with 
my gaze on his rumpled ascot. 

“Cat. That’s right,’ he agreed hap- 
pily, for it had been my head that had 
injured the tie. 

“Lorrimer will be insane, thinking 
we've left the company, “I ruminated 
aloud, later. 

“Nothing of the He knows 
we're on our way, for I telegraphed 
him last night,” answered Pettie; add- 
ing pregnantly, “The cost was twenty- 
five cents.” 

I opened my pocketbook. 

“And how much was my room?” 

“A bone and a halluf.” 
ness takes some of the embarrassment 
from reckonings of this nature. 

I restituted a dollar and seventy-five 


sort. 


Facetious- 


cents to Pettie, thus squaring accounts. 

“And the cup of coffee?” I remem- 
bered. 

“Call it yours.” 

“Thanks awfully.” 

“Welks dreadfully.” 

After this, he the smoker, 
nor did I see him again until our town 
reached. Green Garden 
name, and naturally there wasn’t a 
scrap of verdure or a flower to be seen, 


went to 


was was its 


just as there are neither bows nor medi- 
cine at Bow. Who sits up 
‘nights to invent these names, I wonder. 

On getting the company 
again, I could not but notice the frank- 


Medicine 


back to 
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hearted refinement of their speeches to 
Pettie and me about sour adventure, 
pitying me for my lonely illness and 
slapping Pettie affectionately on the 
back for “a bully good sort,” 
entirely the 
would ver) 


keeping 
words that 
readily to 


away from 
have 


Stroudstown’s 


come 


merry lips, such as 


“eloping” and “kidnaping.” The inde- 
cency of decent people’s jokes is often 
trying to sensitive ears. 

“T knew you’d come to like Jarvis,” 
Ursula said again and again, keyed up 
to an excitement | 
stand. “I 


him.” 


under- 
you'd come to like 


could not 


knew 


This was entirely wide of the fact, 
but I forebore to tell her so. Why did 
her mind dwell so often upon Jarvis 
Pettie ? 

“You're not falling in love with him, 
are you?” I cautiously asked. 

“No, I’m not doing that,” she an- 
“That’ 

So there was a little story of some 
sort! I made up my mind to ask her to 
tell me, some day. 

Toward the close of November, we 
found ourselves down in Texas, a State 
where there is more land lying around 
loose and unfenced than looks entirely 
shipshape; and Day 
dawned as sunny and warm as April, 
a beneficence of weather that took all 
the accustomed gusto from the holiday. 

“Wouldn’t know it from wash day, 
except that we have a matinée,” 
Ursula. 


swered quietly. s over.” 


Thanksgiving 


mused 


“What else can you expect of a place 
where you can’t wear furs even in No- 
vember?” asked Tommie Maguire, her 
cheeks pinker than peaches, her eyes 
bluer than the skies of all Italy, but as 
untender as if she stood with a dagger 
drawn between herself and the world. 
Furs had been her latest present from 
a “friend.” 

No, it did not seem like Thanksgiv-. 
ing morning to us, particularly when 
ve were sitting in the depot at noon 
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waiting for a train to take us to our 
extra work, and watching everybody 
else bound smilingly for home and fam- 
ily reunions. . 

The place was packed with people 
and, besides ourselves, nobody else 
looked wretched except a woman who 
gradually got on our nerves because of 
the restless way she walked her baby 
up and down. 

“I think she’s crying, 
sula. 

This proved to be so. The woman’s 
sallow young face was sodden with 
tears, and as she walked, her eyes 
stared haggardly over the baby’s shawl 
at nothing. 

“Why does she keep trotting?’ 
fretted Jarvis Pettie. ‘Sitting is as 
cheap.” 

“And makes less breeze,” hissed old 
Vivian, whose soul then happened to 
reflect the rheumatism of his body. 

“Bet the baby’s sick,” said Miss ,.Ma- 
guire impatiently. “I’llask her. Here! 
Hi!” 

Her beckoning being peremptory, the 
worn-out mother obeyed it, and came 
over to where we sat in a dismal line. 

“Anything gone wrong?” asked Tom- 
mie crisply. 

“Everything,” sobbed the woman 
softly. “I don’t know what to do. He 
said he’d be here, and for me to wait. 
And I’ve waited hours, but he hasn’t 
come.” 

“Who is ‘he? ” asked Dick, delving. 

“My husband, sir. He came to this 
town a month ago and got a job, and 
yesterday he sent for us, saying he’d 
be here to meet me. Oh, whatever am 
I to do?” 

“Don’t worry. He'll be all right,” 
said Dick. 

“Yes, sir. But the poor baby!” She 
rocked it gently and pulled the shawl 
over it, while new tears poured down 
her face. 

“Ts it ill?” asked Ursula, rising to 
help. 

9 


” 


noticed Ur- 


“She’s dead,” whispered the mother 
frantically. 

The shock of this anffouncement 
brought the rest of us slowly to our 
feet, even though we could do nothing 
but stand and stare. 

“See a doctor,” I begged. 

“Miss, there’s no use. My dear lit- 
tle baby’s been dead for hours.” 

“Then why don’t you go home?” 
asked Tommie. 

“T don’t know where it is, ma’am. 
My husband was to come here for us. 
The baby was sick when I started, and 
it died on the train. At first I thought 
it had at last gone to sleep. But soon 
it grew so cold—and so awfu/—that I 
knew. But I was afraid to scream out, 
for I’ve been told that trains won't 
carry the dead, and I was afraid they’d 
put us off at some strange place, and 
me without any money. And I wanted 
my husband! But he wasn’t here. I’ve 
waited for him since five this morning. 
I’ve gone so frightened I can’t sit down 
any longer.” ; 

She staggered as she spoke, and 
Tommie caught her by the arm to 
steady her. 

“You’re sick yourself.” 

“No, miss, but tired.” 

“When did you eat last?” 

“Some time yesterday. I can’t just 
remember. But I’m not hungry.” 

“You go right in there and have a 
cup of coffee,’ ordered Tommie Ma- 
guire, leveling her finger at the depot 
restaurant. 

“Meanwhile, I'll call up a policeman 
and get him to help,” said Dick. “Your 
husband is probably waiting in the up- 
town depot.’ 

“Oh, no policeman!” begged the poor 
young woman, half insulted. ‘I’m not 
a vagrant or a thief or anything like 
that. We're respectable people, and it 
would shame my husband for me to.be 
taken to court and baby to the morgue.” 

“Go get the coffee,’ temporized the 
Wise Guy, acting up to her name. 
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“Maybe I’d better,” agreed the 
woman, wearily starting to obey. Then 
she stopped and moaned out, “But I 
can’t—with my baby in my arms—the 
way it is!” 

Under the cry, we all shrunk silently ; 
then Tommie Maguire rallied. 

“Give it to me,” she said, extending 
her hands. “Tl hold it for you.” 

Decently trying to choke down her 
sobs, the mother slowly put the little 
burden into the girl’s arms, and then 
went into the café, piloted by Dick. 

We could see Tommie Maguire flinch 
at feeling the rigidity of the tiny bun- 
dle that ought to have been softly warm. 
She sat down with it, and as the mo- 
ments passed, her vivid color gradu- 
ally faded out, and the gleam of her 
snapping blue eyes was perplexed and 
clouded. But she showed more prac- 
tical good sense than any of the rest of 
us, for she presently said: 

“Pettie, stop dangling helpless paws 
like a prairie dog and go telephone the 
police station to send out a matron or 
a nurse or something. Never mind 
what that poor fool said. She doesn’t 
know what’s good for her, and we do.” 

This Pettie did, and when Dick 
brought back his unhappy charge, there 
was a gentle-faced district nurse to 
care for her. As far as we were con- 
cerned, the arrival of our train shoved 
the incident into the background, where 
it was woven indistinguishably into the 
general tapestry of the past. 

But that night, after two miserable 
“holiday” performances and a travesty 
of a turkey dinner at a poor hotel, I 
found that when I went to bed, I could 
not _at once fall asleep. Presently I 
heard some one crying softly and con- 
tinuously in the room next to mine. 
After suffering it as long as I could, I 
sat up in bed and wondered what I had 
better do about it. Then I remembered 
that the Wise Guy occupied that room, 
and there had to be something very 
wrong indeed to wring tears from her. 
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So I jumped up and tried the handle of 
the communicating door. It yielded, so 
I opened the door and asked, rather 
coldly, through the darkness: 

“What are you crying for, Miss Ma- 
guire?” 

“Get out of my room and shut the 
door,” she answered in a stifled way, 
as if she had the bedclothes to her 
mouth. She made a very tiny hump in 
her bed, and the hump was shaking 
with sobs. 

“What is the matter?” 
stubborn and shivering. 

“Ts it any business of yours?” 

“Are you ill?” 

“No, I’m not.” Her breath kept 
coming in the same uncontrollable sobs. 

I saw no use in staying, yet could not 
make up my mind to leave such 
wretched grief to itself. 

“T wish you'd let me help you,” I said 
at last, more gently. ‘What is it?” 

“T’m—I’m frightened.” 

“Of whom?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Of what, then?” 

“Of nothing.” 

“Frightened in what way, Miss Ma- 
guire?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘But you are frightened?” 

EGR. 

The uncontrollable moan keeping up, 
I was nonplused for a while, and finally 
said in sheer desperation: 

“Come into my’ bed—with me.” 

To my surprise, almost my consterna- 
tion, she got up at once—a forlorn, 
nightgowned little creature with her 
hair about her shoulders—and followed 
me into my room and into my bed. 

She lay silently beside me, trying to 
stop shaking, her breath coming in 
catches and gasps as from a child that 
has been punished too much. 

Conquering real repugnance, I finally 
put my arms around her and held her 
to me without saying a word. Gradu- 
ally she relaxed and became quiet; then 


I persisted, 
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fell asleep. Her body was tiny and 
tender to hold, and her silky hair was 
as sweet as perfume against my cheek. 
But I loathed her. For of what could 
she have been afraid but her own 
life? 

Tired out, I also fell asleep in time, 
and we neither of us awoke till broad 
day. She then shot out of one side 
of the bed, and I the other, our coldly 
vexed glances meeting across it. In 
her lacy nightgown, she looked prettier 
than any Venus I have ever seen pic- 
tured. But I just hated to think I had 
held her in my arms all night. 

“Don’t dare look at me like that!” 
she said proudly; and it was I who 
dropped my eyes in a sort of shame, 
though goodness knows, she should 
have been the one. And she well knew 
what stood between us, for she went 
on speaking straight to the point. “TI 
own myself. Therefore I do as I like 
with myself. I deceive no one, and I 
wrong no one. As for you,. you are 
playing hobs with a very decent young 
man, wearing his ring and taking his 
presents on the pretense that you love 
him, when you don’t. How dare you 
think yourself better than I am?” 

And I declare that not until she told 
me that I did not love Terry, was I 
conscious of it myself! But for once I 
was thinking of.another’s soul more 
urgently than of my-own, so I said: 

“Oh, Miss Maguire, oh, Tommie, you 
do wrong some one! You wrong some 
decent man who some day will want 
to marry you. Why else did the 
thought of that little dead baby make 
you afraid last night?” 

“Decent man?” she asked mockingly, 
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her girlish laughter rippling out as 
sweet as a bell. She might have been 
a school child giggling deliciously at a 
batch of successful fudge. .‘“Decent 
man? I'll wait till such a paragon turns 
up before I worry about wronging him! 
And, my God, why should I want to 
marry’ I’m bored enough with men as 
it is! Do you think I’d put myself in 
the power of one of them for life? 
Not me!” 

“I wish you’d go to your own room, 
please,” I said nervously. 

“You listen!” she said, intensely. 
Her lips and cheeks were coral pink, 
and her flashing blue eyes were as clear 
as the sea with the sun on it. As she 
talked, she kept pulling up the band of 
lace that was her nightgown sleeve, not 
from motives of modesty, but because 
the band irked the rounded beauty of 
her bare arm. “When I was fourteen 
years old, I fell in love with religion 
in the person of my Sunday-school 
teacher, and he might have led me 
straight into heaven any day he tried. 
But he took me for a little trip to hell 
instead, shutting me out of the other 
place forever. He’s one of your ‘de- 
cent’ sort, and he’s teaching Sunday 
school yet.” 

“T don’t want to hear,” I said. 


“Then never open your mouth again 
about what you don’t understand. A 
‘decent’ man shoved me into the pit in 
the first place. 


Thank you all the same 
for your lecture, but put the rest of it 
back on the ice!” 

With that she swept into her room, 
slamming the door shut. And I could 
hear her humming really cheerily while 
she dressed. 


CONCLUDED IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 





The House That John Built 


A FABLE 


By Winifred Arnold 


NCE upon a time there was a 
Young Man named John who 
wanted to have a House—a 

House that he could live in forever and 
ever. So the Great Architect put him 
here in this World of ours and said: 

“This is the training school where 
you can learn how to build your House 
for yourself.” 

And he gave him a number of things 
to build it with—Joys and Sorrows and 
Hopes and Fears and Faults and Vir- 
tues and Dreams and Mistakes and 
Love and Tears and Smiles and Ideals 
and Self-Sacrifice and Service 
Oh, there was hardly anything that you 
can think of that the Architect didn’t 
give him with whigh to build his House. 

On the walls of his workroom there 
were pictures of many houses which 
other people had built there, so that 
John could examine them and choose 
which one he would take for his model. 
So John looked them over carefully one 
after another. And then he went over 
to the storeroom where his materials 
lay, and he picked out the Golden Joys 
and the Happy Smiles and the Rose- 
colored Hopes and Dreams and the 
Long Days of Happiness and all the 
other soft, warm, beautiful things that 
he found there, and he built for himself 
a model of a beautiful House of Pleas- 
ure. And he said: 


“This is the beautiful House which 
I will build to live in forever and ever.” 

But even as he stood there, lost in 
admiration, the cold wind called Trou- 
ble blew down from the northern 
heights. As it struck the House of 
Pleasure, the frail walls tottered and 
fell almost in an instant—for into its 
building there had not been put any of 
the materials that last. 

As John looked sadly down at the 
flimsy ruins of his fair House, he real- 
ized this and he said: 

“Next time I will not make that mis- 
take. I will choose better, and what- 
ever else I do next time, I will build a 
House that will last.” 

And so he chose Struggle and Self- 
denial and Determination and Days of 
Toil and Nights of Thought; and he 
cast aside all Joys and all Dreams and 
all Love, “because,” said he, “they are 
flimsy things and cannot last!” And 
he built for himself the model of that 
great, imposing palace which men call 
Success in Life. 

And as he stood outside and looked 
at its massive walls, he said: 

“Tt is not so beautiful as the other, 
but it will endure. Now at last I can 
build a House in which I can live for- 
ever.” 

But when he came to step inside, he 
found that in all that great palace, he 
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had built no home for his Heart; that 
had to stay outside on the heap of ma- 
terials which he had discarded when 
he built his House of Success. 

This heap seemed to grow bigger and 
bigger as he looked-at it till he could 
hardly see his palace at all for the pile 
of discarded rubbish that.lay before its 
door. 

Sadly he walked across the room and 
looked at the drawings on the wall. 
And outside of each house, he noticed 
for the first time, lay a heap of dis- 
carded materials like that which dis- 
figured his own Palace of Success—of 
each, that is, except one. In the far 
corner there was a picture of one sim- 
ple building before the door of which 
he could not see one cast-off brick or 
stone. He had never even noticed it 
before, but now the picture seemed to 
oT more and more beautiful as he 
looked at it. 

“That is the one that I will try,” said 
John humbly. “TI will not discard any 
more what the Architect has given me.” 
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Back at his work table once more, 
he tore down the walls of the Palace 
which he had so carefully builded; and 
out of his Mistakes and his Faults and 
his Triumphs and his Successes and his 
Love and his Dreams and his Service 
and his Joys and his Sorrows, he built 
at last his House of Character. Not 
one bit of all the materials that the 
Great Architect had given him did he 
discard this time; and each one, he 
found to his surprise, fitted miracu- 
lously into the Structure which he was 
now building, and without it, some part 
of the Building of Character would 
have been weak or imperfect. 

And when he stood and looked upon 
his completed model, he knew that he 
had at last found what the Great Archi- 
tect had put him into the workroom 
for. And he knew that when this work 
of his was finished, he would have built 
not only a Beautiful House—he had 
done that before—but a Home for his 
Heart and Soul which would last, as 
he had hoped, forever and ever. 
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HE ginkgo leaves return 
With gentle flutterings, 


But not her hi 


inds; 


And red and yellow fires burn 


Again in every flower and tree, 


But the light « 


And the bud € 


yf her eyes 
of her lips 


For which I yearn— 
Come back not to me. 


Flutter on my brow, O ginkgo leaves, 


And let me feel her fingers once again! 


Shining flower flame of g 


old, 


Do you her happy eye light hold? 


Answer, so my h 


Hark! 


That sang, sang, 


eart no longer grieves. 


The call of a bird I hear, 


sang to us last spring! 


But now it is her voice in my ear— 
She has come to sing! 


D. E. WHEELER. 








Horace Yomans’ Last Story 


By L. H. Robbins 
Author of “The Fall and Rise of Reuben Rance,” 


Prisoners of Peace,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 

When my friend, Horace Yomans, the author, left for California some months ago, to begin 
life anew, he handed mea manuscript which he asked me to market for him. I have never seen 
a man in a greater hurry than Horace Yomans was. He seemed to think that his very life de- 
pended upon his getting away without the loss of a minute. Since his departure, I have read 
his manuscript, and it has enabled me to understand why he packed his furniture, closed his 
house, and rushed off to the West with his family so precipitately. Now that I know the facts 


in the case, I wonder that he took time to write the story at all. Perhaps he had his own rea- 
sons. At any rate, 1 am glad, as his erstwhile neighbor in New Jersey, to execute his little 


commission for him and to present his story to the reading world. 


L. H. R. 


The Great Struggle 


Author Horace Yomans Finds a Story in Real Life 


By Horace Yomans 


P the wide stairway from the wait- 
ing room went Horace Yomans 
and out through the door, the 

glass of which bore the legend “NI,” 
the N painted backward, which is Man- 
hattan for “This Way Out.” He found 
himself in the heart of the city. 

On the sidewalk, he paused and 
looked first down the avenue, then up 
the avenue. He seemed undecided 
which way to turn, yet he had come 
to New York with a definite purpose. 

Horace was a writer. By the people 
in the pleasant suburban town of For- 
est Ridge, he was looked upon as a 
fixed literary star of the first magni- 
tude. If you write stories about me 
—complimentary stories, of course—I 
credit you with high ideals, broad 
vision, and deep insight, and I call you 
a Thackeray. The people of Forest 
Ridge recognized themselves and their 
problems in the tales of Horace Yo- 
mans, so it was natural that they should 
think well of their author neighbor. 


Horace knew, however, that the edi- 
tors had no illusions—at least, in re- 
gard to him. He knew that, for sev- 
eral months past, his offerings to the 
goddess of letters in her little green 
shrine at the corner had been coming 
back with a regularity that was dis- 
concerting to his self-confidence, to say 
nothing of his self-esteem. Instead of 


thin envelopes lined with blue checks, * 


fat manuscripts with postage due had 
made up the bulk of his mail for half 
a year. He fancied that the postman 
pitied him, comprehending the situa- 
tion. The once merry whistle at the 
door had come to sound to Horace like 
a curfew blast from the Forest Ridge 
waterworks, blowing the death knell 
of his literary ambitions—or do you 
blow a knell? 

His friends, the editors of the Hemi- 
sphere, had written frankly in answer 
to his appeal for light: 

Your stories deal with the small concerns 
of sheltered and contented people. The 
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throbbing heart of the masses beats beyond old clothes: past a subway laborer 
your horizon. You seem to know nothing hewing a plank with an ax; past a 
of the Greet Stengure. nurseryman planting privet in a box 

It was after receiving and digesting at a hotel entrance; past a news- 
this letter that Horace Yomans went man deftly counting out papers to 
to New York, as we have seen. clamoring boys; past gayly dressed and 

Horace looked down the avenue and more gayly painted young women go- 
up the avenue for the Great Struggle, ing into theater office buildings to beg 
making sure that in the right-hand for engagements from _ flint-hearted 
pocket of his light overcoat a pencil 
and a pad of scratch paper were ready. 
In his ears sounded the din of effort. 
Within five miles of him were five mil- 
lion people, every one a struggler, every 
one with a story, a story of real life, 
a story the editors of the Hemisphere 
would buy. Any one of the five mil- 
lion stories would serve his need. 

At the street intersection, an open 
manhole was guarded by three youths 
in overalls and sweaters, who blew on 
their hands and stamped their feet and 
shivered in the February wind. Here 
was struggle, here was literary material 
aplenty. If he should trail any one of 
the three home at 
the close of the day, 
he would doubtless 
uncover a_ stirring 
episode of hope, o1 
sacrifice, of disap- 
pointment or suc- 
cess. But three 
youths in a group at 
a crossroads in the 
trucking district are 
difficult to approach 
for personal data, 
and Horace believed 
that he would do 
better to look a little 
further. 

Placing himself in 
the hands of Des- 
tiny, he moved up 
the avenue, past 
twenty sidewalk <=? 
salesmen, alien of - 
face and voice, who “I feel a deep interest in you, Felix,’’ said Mr. Yomans. ‘‘I hope 
would have sold him you will go on.”’ 
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managers; past masculine sporting 
characters in the doorways of cigar 
stores; past a thousand and one heroes 
and heroines of real life right out of 
O. Henry and O. Johnson. 

Searching the passing faces, guessing 
at motives, prying into lives with the 
eye of his imagination, his impression 
wireless tuned up and expectant, Hor- 
ace came to Columbus Circle and sat 
down on a stone bench before the 
Maine Monument to rest the corn on 
his right foot; and Destiny, having 
conducted him safely thither, left him 
and returned to her routine business, 
which is no small girl’s job in Manhat- 
tan. 

At the other end of the bench sat 
a young man of melancholy mien. 
With a shave, his face would have been 
good. Though the day was cool, he 
wore no overcoat; his coat was but- 
toned up, yet not high enough to con- 
ceal his lack of a necktie; his hands 
were thrust into his pockets; his chin 
was sunk in his collar. These details 
Horace had noted at a glance. Now, 
after deliberation, he put to the young 
man the question that has broken more 
ice than any other utterance in any 
language, dead or dying. 

“Have you a match?” asked Horace. 

The depressed young man drew a 
wax vesta from his pocket and handed 
it carelessly over to Horace, scrutiniz- 
ing his neighbor the while. 

He saw a somewhat elderly, spec- 
tacled gentleman of benevolent face 
and well-groomed air, who pinned his 
cravat with a scarab. Having meas- 
ured Horace in one sharp look, he re- 
turned to his broodings. But only for 
a moment, for Horace held out his 
cigar case with, “Have a smoke?” 

“Thanks,” said the young man, and, 
taking a panatella, lighted it. 

Horace smoked in silence; it would 
not do to frighten the bird—jailbird, 
perhaps—by showing curiosity. But 
all the while he was turning over in 
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his mind various introductory remarks 
that might lead to acquaintance with 
this plainly down-and-out human being 
at his side. Finally he said: 

“This is a great city.” 

“For some,” the young man replied, 
and relapsed into gloom. 

“For some, yes, as you say—for the 
fortunate, for those who have wealth 
and position and friends. But not for 
the under dog, eh?” 

“Right!” the young man agreed bit- 
terly. 

“You”—Horace hesitated for the 
right word—“you speak from experi- 
ence, my friend?” 

“IT do. I speak from the gulf of 
despair.” 

Those were not the words of a tramp, 
an outcast, a creature of the under- 
world. Mr. Yomans’ literary instinct 
pricked up its ears in earnest. 

“T hope you will pardon me,” he 
said gently, “but I—something leads me 
to think that you have seen happier 
days. Is that true?” 

The young man. straightened 
throwing off his air of dejection. 

“Have you a few minutes to listen 
to my story?” he asked. “I’ve come 
to the place where I must tell it to 
some one who can understand, who can 
appreciate.” 

The heart of Horace beat faster ; this 
exploring into the hidden depths of 
human nature was not so difficult, after 
all. 

“T have nothing to do for an hour,” 
he said. “Tell me what is on your 
mind. It may be that I can be useful 
to you.” 

“You can be useful if you will only 
listen,” and, drawing closer to his 
chance-found father confessor, the 
young man began. 


up, 


II. 
“Less than a year ago, sir, I sat on 
this bench, and beside me, where you 
are, sat the one woman in all the world 
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for me, my beautiful young wife. 
Here in the spring sunlight we sat— 
it was on Easter Sunday—and our lit- 
tle daughter Gretel played at our feet, 
there on the flagstone with the cross 
chiseled in it. 

“Spring was in the air. Out there 
in Broadway and here by the park wall, 
the Easter flowers nodded on hats and 
bosoms. The beauty and joy of Easter 
Sabbath filled the world, but in our 
hearts was winter. 

“*Next Sunday,’ my Lina told me, 
smiling bravely through her tears, ‘next 
Sunday we will come here, Gretel and 
I, and sit on this bench and think of 
you. Every Sunday we will come and 
talk of our brave papa, far away in 
the Old Country; and we will go to 
the church and pray that you may come 
safely back to us. Do not wear your 
heart out about us, Felix. It will be 
only a little while till we can all be 
together again, you and I and Gretel.’ 

“T said to her, ‘I cannot bear that 
you shall go back to the laundry while 
I am away. It is so hard work. Be- 
sides, the baby will need you.’ 

“She answered me, ‘Nay, I am 
strong. I was not afraid of the heavy 
irons in the old days, nor am I now. 
And then it will give me something to 
think about all the day, and perhaps 
I shall forget my loneliness for you— 
not quite, of course, but a little. As 
for Gretel, you know that Madame 
Rosat will be glad to let her play in 
the kitchen through the day; and at 
night Gretel will have her mamma 
again, and we shall talk about papa 
all the long evenings. Promise me that 
you will not worry about us, Felix. 
Surely in this great, rich city we shall 
not starve.’ 

“So she comforted me, in her sweet, 
womanly fashion, that afternoon before 
I sailed away toward the Old Country. 
I am—or was, sir—a reservist of the 
country of Boldaria. You may notice 
I do not speak the perfect English.” 
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“T had not noticed it,” replied Mr. 
Yomans, “but now that you mention it, 
I believe I do.” 

“T was educated in an English school 
in my native country, so my English is 
better than that of most who come from 
there, but now and then IJ still get back- 
ward the words. Six years had I lived 
in America up to last April, so my 
speech is not so bad. It was in the 
first year that I met Lina, at Madame 
Rosat’s boarding house beyond the ele- 
vated,” and he jerked his thumb over 
his shoulder toward the east. “We 
came often to this park in those happy . 
days. We loved to sit here and look 
at Columbus, out there on his pedestal. 
We used to say that if he had not dis- 
covered America and given the poor of 
the world a place to live, Lina and I 
might never have met. But now that 
I think what has happened, I wish that 
Columbus and his ships had found the 
bottom of the sea.” 

The young man covered his face with 
his hands as if to shut out the sight 
of some woeful vision. Horace’s heart 
ached for the fellow, the while his fin- 
gers hastily scribbled notes on the pad 
in his pocket. Forget not that Horace 
was an author. 

A motion-picture chap came along, 
planted his machine, and took a view 
of the stately monument that towered 
behind the bench. The young man, 
looking up, glowered at the intruder. 

“IT jammed a bayonet through one 
of those boxes once,” he growled; then 
resumed his tale. 

“Here in New York, sir, I worked 
for the great Electricity Trust. I said 
to them, ‘My consul has ordered me 
home to my country. When I return, 
will you let me have my job again?’ 
They said, ‘If there is work, we will.’ 
I gave my wife my last pay. It was 
all the money she had in the world, 
all she would have until she should toil 
a week at the laundry. We poor of the 
city are like the chaff that is swept 
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along on a stream of water from a 
flushed hydrant ; it is little that we can 
do for one another as we hasten to- 
ward the storm sewer, even for those 
we love.” 

“Ves, indeed,” sympathized Mr. Yo- 
mans, his pocket twitching as his pencil 
moved inside. 

Precious are the natural metaphors 





There they embraced under 
the spreading wings of the 
angel on the monument; 
and the baby danced about 
them and was picked up 
and hugged and kissed, and 
kissed and hugged again. 
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of the lowly that spring up from the 
raw experiences of life to freshen and 
beautify the language. The huckster’s 
boy who says to the iceman, “I’ve got 
your number,” is a true poet, as Max 
Eastman tells us. 

“T feel a deep interest in you, Felix,” 
said Mr. Yomans. “I hope you will 
go on.” 

Felix flung away his cigar. 

“In my native place in Boldaria, I 
went to the arsenal. A uniform was 
there awaiting me, made to my meas- 
ure, a pair of shoes with my number 
in them, hose, underclothing, every- 
thing. Not for nothing had the Bol- 
darian consul in New York summoned 
me the year before to 
be measured by a 
tailor. It may be that 
they had made even a 
coffin for me, while I 
lived happy here in 
America with my wife 
and my little daughter, 
seeing not the black 
war cloud gathering 
over Europe. The chil- 
dren of Boldaria are 
scattered far, but their 
motherland forgets 
them not—when = she 
needs them to feed the 
cannon. 

“T will be brief, sir. 
I joined my company. 
I was no 
American freeman and 
master of my fate; | 
Boldarian foot 
soldier, a mere number, 
\ one of a million to be 
ahah sacrificed to the god of 
slaughter at the nod of 
a distracted monarch. 
Yet so are we made, 


longer an 


Was a 


we of Boldaria, that 
\ we question not.. We 
obey, and the crows 


pick our bones. 
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“We crossed the frontier; we lay in 
trenches of red-stained water; we ate 
rotting cabbage stalks and called them 
good; we groaned under the crushing 
hoofs of the cavalry in the night at- 
tack; we grew dizzy from the shock 
of bursting shells; we heard the 
wounded cursing their prayers in the 
death agony. Three men of my com- 
pany I-saw blow out their brains with 
their own rifles in those days of hell, 
and they were not cowards, sir. 

“One week we came to a chateau, a 
country place. From a staff before the 
door flew the American flag. I shall 
not be more glad, sir, to see the banners 
of heaven. Ah, the peace, the freedom, 
the happiness that flag meant to me! 
Under its bars of red and white, under 
its starry blue, my Lina and my little 
Gretel were sheltered in the land be- 
yond the sea. I fell on my knees and 
prayed to that flag. There on the lawn 
before the chateau, I prayed to live. 
Not that I feared death, for death had 
come to seem almost a friend. I 
prayed to live that I might return to 
this beautiful land of yours and make 
its promise of happiness real to my 
loved ones. 

“It was the home of a rich American. 
He had fled, they said, leaving the flag 
to guard his property. With oaths of 
scorn, my captain dashed his sword 
through the glass of the door. 

“We lodge here this night,’ he cried, 
‘and the American rats may take what 
we leave!’ 

“He was a rat himself, a trained mur- 
derer who gloried in his profession, 
Where he led, the others followed. 
Ten minutes, and that palace of art and 
beauty was a waste. Plate mirrors fell 
in splinters, vases, statuettes, a hundred 
delicate creations of the potter’s craft, 
broke in fragments on the floor or burst 
through the windows to be crushed un- 
der gun stocks outside. Paintings were 
slashed to shreds, tapestries were torn 
down ‘and burned. Sword, bayonet, 
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bullet, and flame spared not one thing 
in that house, down to the floors them- 
selves, and the flag was dragged from 
the staff and hatefully defiled in the 
mud. 

“The lust of destruction flamed 
afresh when a sergeant came from the 
cellar with arms full of bottled wine. 
Officers drank with men, and _ their 
madness sought new vents. One with 
a burning brand ran and set fire to the 
stables, and my drunken comrades 
raged around the pyre. 

“Suddenly a form appeared in an 
upper window, the form of a boy. Out 
from the blazing casement he leaped 
to a worse fate below, for he was 
seized ere he could rise from the 
ground and dragged to the captain. 

“*A spy!’ they shouted. 

“Now was that rat happy at last, with 
a human victim to torment. He sat 
down before the boy and grinned with 
demon glee. 

“*So! A spy? said he. ‘Perhaps 
you can tell us where the cursed Amer- 
ican has hidden his treasure.’ 

“We are not your enemies,’ the boy 
answered, holding high his head. ‘We 
are Americans, my father and I. We 
live here that I may go to school in 
this land. You have no right to enter 
our gates and destroy our home.’ 

“*Speakest thou thus to me?’ said the 
captain in his most devilish tone of 
sweet poison. ‘Take that for thy better 
education, my scholar!’ and he felled 
the boy with a blow. 

“The lad—he could not have been 
more than twelve—rose slowly without 
a whimper and said to the beast, ‘You 
shall pay for this, sir! You know not 
who it is that you lay your dirty hands 
on. My father’—and he raised his 
voice till it broke—‘my father is the 
most powerful man in America. My 
country will settle with you, coward!’ ” 

The young man on the bench shud- 
dered and was silent. 
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“That is not all,” Mr, Yomans sug- 
gested. 

“Would that it were!” 
man’s words flowed again. 
take me too long 
whole of the shameful court-martial 
that followed, there in that shattered 
great room of the chateau, in which the 
American boy, still defiant under merci- 
less indignities, was sentenced by the 
captain, sitting as judge, to suffer a 
mutilation not uncommon in ‘civilized’ 
warfare. 

“*The judgment of the court 
the captain, ‘is that the prisoner, for 
refusing to give information of the 
whereabout of the family jewels, shall 
have both his hands hacked off at the 
wrists!’ 

“The savage looked about the room, 
where a sober face here and there be- 
trayed disapproval of the barbarous af- 
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fair. Soberest among 1! 


and the young 
“Tt would 
a time to tell you the 
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have been, for the captain singl 
out and said: 

“ ‘Felix, you have yet to 
your comrades that you are a true 
soldier of Boldaria. I have seen 
shri ink in the trenches. To-day you 
all show your valor. I command you 
“s execute “4 sentence of the court. 


‘And i if I refuse, sir?’ 


‘Refuse! 
Aye, sir. 
“*You mutinous hound ” the captain 
a 
snri 


eked and, springing upon me so vio- 
ently that he overturned chair and 
able, he beat me with the flat of his 


sword as one might whip a dog. No 
longer could I bear the wanton bru- 
tality. I have told you that death held 
no terror for us ie had endured so 


much of the horror of living. 
“T struck the oll fu it = oe mouth 
with my fist. I parried 1 irust and 


grappled his eh arm, side my teeth 


him in the eyes, and we fell 
1 he under me, strug- 


crash to the floor, 
gling to grasp his pistol. Amid the 


in his neck, and, reaching up, c clutel 1ed 
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uproar, my sight filled with a myriad 
flashing stars, and then—— 

“T know not how long I lay uncon- 
scious, nor whose timely blow with gun 
or pistol butt had kept me from 
killing that fiend, but there had been 
time for him to bandage his head, and 
for the rest to bind me. My head was 
wet with champagne; the stuff smarted 
my eyes. 


barrel 


He stood over me as I lay 
on the floor, he 
helplessness, and he kicked me viciously 
in the side—here in the side where my 
ribs are not yet healed. 

“When you are quite ready, my 
American traitor,’ he said, ‘we will try 
to amuse you with a little Boldarian 


leered down upon my 


targe ‘t shooting.’ 

“They bore me outside, they stood me 
against the wall of the ruined conserv- 
atory, they wrapped the muddy flag 
around me in mockery, and a firing 
squad tool sania : a mite distance. 
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captain s 





death,’ spoke the 
hall taste it a 
little at a time in order that you may 





enjoy its flavor to the full. Men,’ he 


commanded, ‘cut him to pieces, but do 


not kill him yet.’ 

“T looked into the round, spiteful 
1 1 4 1 4 ] . 
holes of six muskets. I closed my eyes 


and thought of my Lina and my little 
Gretel. I prayed that I might then 
ind there suffer all the cruelty, all the 


pain, all the misery that might be in 
store for all three of us on this earth. 


\ rifle cracked, and my left arm 
went numb. See, sir, I can scarcely 
i Another shot, and a fiery 
vise seemed to clutch my right leg, 
here below the knee. I set my teeth 
and waited for the next. 

“Ah, sir, it is a wise country that 
fortifies its frontiers with a champagne 
belt, and it is a foolish commander who 
makes a wine cellar his redoubt. Open- 
ing my eyes, I saw my comrades star- 
ing across the chateau park; and even 
as they stared, they rushed for the shel- 


ter of a stone wall, from where, a half 
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minute later, under a blizzard of mi- 
trailleuse fire, they crossed the road and 
plunged into the forest. Of all my 
company, I alone was left at the 
chateau. 

“They found me there, strange men 
speaking a language I did not know. 
Strangely dressed they were, and one 
had aimed at my breast, when an officer 
struck up the gun with his sword. 

“Faint from pain and loss of blood, 
I knew little of what followed. I have 
a dim recollection of a railway journey 
with other wounded, not of my own 
people. I remember lying in a hospital 
where bushy-bearded surgeons and 
nurses with sleepless, haggard faces 
tended me back to strength. There on 
my cot, I used to think it was Lina 
whose soft hands worked with the 
bandages; and one day, when children 
of the place brought flowers, I called 
to know if my Gretel were not in their 
company. 

“When I could walk into the town, 
I found the American consul. A good 
man he was, and kind. He heard my 
story; he went to the authorities while 
I waited, weak and broken, in his office. 
To hundreds, in those months of de- 
spair, he was an angel of mercy. 
Though I was a prisoner of war, he 
procured my release. They were glad 
of one less mouth to feed. He ar- 
ranged that I should be taken to the 
sea coast and he gave me clothing and 
money, bless him! 

“Three weeks ago, sir, I landed here 
in New York. In my haste to cross the 
city, I walked—when I did not run— 
for the street cars were too slow. At 
Madame Rosat’s house, _ strangers 
greeted me. Madame Rosat was dead; 
my Lina and my little Gretel had gone. 
I asked at the laundry. Times were 
hard, they told me; many people were 
out of work; Lina had been dismissed 
and they could give me no word of 
her. I rang the bell at the parish 
house; the priest had not seen Lina in 
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many weeks—could not remember me 
at all, so had my illness changed me. 
At the Boldarian consulate, they had no 
news for me save that they found my 
name on an old list of those fallen. 

“Sir’—the young man’s face grew 
grim, his voice harsh—“I have searched 
this city over day and night without 
rest for three weeks; I have gone to 
the hospitals, the charity bureaus, the 
laundries, the police stations—every- 
where that there might be a chance of 
finding her, and now I believe she is 
dead or, worse, swallowed up in the 
crater of wickedness and woe that ever 
boils beneath the fair surface—ef this 
happy, prosperous city. I can support 
the pain no longer. To-day, this after- 
noon, this minute, I am resolved to 
end it here where she and I sat together 
last Easter. I ask your pardon for 
compelling you to witness my act, sir, 
you who have listened to my story so 
patiently.” 

Abruptly, with these words, the 
young man pulled a black revolver 
from his pocket and pressed the muzzle 
against his temple. 


TIT. 


“Don’t do that!’ screamed Horace 
Yomans, leaping for the young man’s 
arm. ‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t do 
that !” 

He was well-nourished, and the other 
was weak from wounds and weariness. 
In a moment, the revolver lay safe in 
the author’s pencil pocket, and the 
young man, shaken with sobs, sat lis- 
tening to a torrent of sympathy and 
encouragement that welled from Mr. 
Yomans’ gentle heart. 

“You must not do a thing so rash, 
my dear fellow. You have many places 
yet to look before you can afford to 
give up hope. Suppose,” he cried, pat- 
ting the young soldier’s hand in his 
pity, “suppose you had accomplished 
your desperate intention, and your wife 
should come here a minute hence to 
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sit and think of you as she promised. 
What a dreadful tragedy if-she should 
find you dead!” 

Hardly were the words out of his 
mouth before a young woman, dressed 
in simple black, turned the corner out 
of the cross street and approached the 
bench, leading a little girl by the hand. 
Her face, though marked with traces 
of weeping, was good to look upon. 
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Before the bench she paused; then, see- 
ing that it was occupied, she moved 
on. But a shout from the young man 
halted her, and an instant later she 
was gathered, she and the little girl, 
into wild, passionate arms that could 
not clasp her close enough. 

“Lina! Lina! Lina!” the young 
man sobbed, and smothered her with 
mad kisses. 

“Felix!” gasped the young woman, 
and fixed her eyes on his face for one 
long, startled look; then collapsed, a 
limp and motionless little figure, against 
his shoulder. 
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“Papa! Papa! Papa’s come back 
to us!” sang the little girl, hugging his 
knees so tightly that he could only with 
difficulty carry his burden to the bench. 

Off to the nearest drinking fountain 
ran Mr. Yomans and fetched a cornu- 
copia of water. The paper that held 
the water was the paper on which his 
notes were scribbled, but little cared he 
for that. 





As he watched him- 
self in the picture, his 
tt grew lighter and 
he swelled with pride, 

for he had certainly 
taken his part admirably. 


hes 






Thanks to the water, the young 
woman was soon restored. 

“My own brave boy! My own dead 
boy!” she moaned in her joy, and wept 
on a manly bosom that needed no neck- 
tie to make it the best place in the 
There they 
embraced under the spreading wings 


world for one golden head. 


of the angel on the monument; and 
the baby danced about them and was 
picked up and hugged and kissed, and 
kissed and hugged again. And happiest 
of all four was Horace Yomans, who 
had come out of his cloister and found 
real life. 
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A big bluecoat strolled up and 
wanted to know what it was all about, 
and Mr. Yomans explained to him with 
enthusiastic gestures. A small crowd 
gathered to stare at the trio on the 
bench. One of those ubiquitous mov- 
ing-picture fellows was there, too, 
cranking away as they always do at 
fires, ambulance calls, and other un- 
usual happenings in city life. But the 
three on the bench were oblivious. 
“Bring on your cameras, your rubber- 
neck wagons, your reporters! Joy is 
generous; all the world may watch its 
ecstasies, and welcome.” 

People of fashion halted in passing 
to gaze at the odd scene, and if they 
smiled, it was not in derision. Among 
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them was a stout, dignified gentleman 
conspicuous for a high silk hat, a 
Prince Albert coat, a heavy gold watch 
chain, and lavender gaiters. He was a 
Fifth Avenue billionaire; you could tell 
that in a second. Beside him stood a 
tall, straight, handsome lad of thirteen 
or fourteen. They, too, looked on and 
smiled; and suddenly, “Father!” ex- 
claimed the boy, pointing. “There’sthe 
man that saved me from the Boldarians 
at Vallemont!” 

“Surely you’re mistaken, aren’t 
your” answered the stout old gentle- 
man, shaking his head; but the boy 
sprang to the bench and said, “See here, 
friend, do you know me?” 

The young man stared. 

“Know you?” he said, rising. “I 
have seen you before. I can’t recall 
where.” 

“Do you remember a chateau—a 
ruined chateau, where a troop of 
drunken soldiers ga 

“Yes, I know you!” shouted Felix, 
and the boy dragged him to the stout 
gentleman’s side. 

“This is the man,” he said. 

Then what a handshaking there was! 
The stout gentleman’s dignity flew to 
the winds. He shook hands with the 
young man and the young woman and 
the baby and Mr. Yomans and the po- 
liceman, and his arm went around the 
young man’s shoulders, and he said: 

“Come with me to my home. I have 
something to say to you.” 

But the young man smiled and asked 
to be excused, and drew away toward 
the woman and the child. Love came 
first; wealth might wait. 

“Then come see me to-morrow,” the 
stout gentleman insisted, and handed 
him a card. 

“That is Henry Payneton, president 
of the Electricity Trust,” the policeman 
told Mr. Yomans. 

“Truth is stranger than fiction,” said 
Horace, admitting the fact for the first 
time in his literary career. 
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Now the crowd had gone, and he 
was alone with the reunited family, 
whose tragedy he had helped to trans- 
mute into sweetest comedy. 

“Henry Payneton is the man you 
used to work for,” he said. ‘You must 
go to see him, as he asks. It means 
that your fortune is made. My, my! 
What if I had not been here ten min- 
utes ago!” 

“Thank the Lord for sending you, 
sir!” said the young man, and, grasp- 
ing Mr. Yomans’ chubby hand, he 
kissed it gratefully in the quaint and 
beautiful foreign fashion. 

“Promise that you will come to see 
me,” said the beaming author. “Here 
is one of my cards. Be sure to bring 
your wife and little daughter, too. I 
shall want to hear what happened to 
them while you were away.” 

3rimming over with human interest, 
he watched as Felix and Lina, arm in 
arm, with little Gretel clinging to her 
father’s hand, moved eastward toward 
a new happiness that hatred and cruelty 
and strife would never darken. 

IV. 

Mr. Yomans paced the deck of the 
ferryboat in the rays of the setting sun. 
Jehind him rose the glistening towers 
that the Great Struggle has reared as 
a challenge and a taunt to Fate. 
all flew white pennants of steam, the 
banners of industry. 

He felt a lump in his pocket. It 
was the revolver, black and deadly 
looking and—empty. 

“Poor fellow!” thought Horace. “In 
his grief he forgot to buy cartridges.” 

The thing was repulsive to him, and 
he flung it far into the harbor waves, 
where a white gull dipped to the splash, 
expecting food. 

Not till three o’clock that night did 
Horace Yomans go to bed, and for 
many nights thereafter he toiled at his 
desk until his story, “The Reservist,” 
was done. All that he had written be- 
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fore seemed trivial beside this blood- 
red human drama found in an after- 
noon’s search in the greatest highway 
that real life treads on this continent. 

He needed more details and hoped 
for a visit from but the young 
soldier had either lost the card or for- 
gotten his promise in the allurements 
of the new road to fortune which the 
wizard hand of the opulent Mr. Payne- 
ton had undoubtedly opened for him. 
Horace made a second trip to the city 
and sat on the sunny bench by the mon- 
ument to collect local color, faintly hop- 
ing, too, that he might find the happy 
family lingering about the spot so ro- 
mantic to them. He tried to reach Mr, 
Payneton by telephone, but the Payne- 
ton number not in the 
common enough thing among the pur- 
sued rich. 


Felix, 


was book—a 


His facile imagination came readily 
and enabled him 
to fill up the gaps in the crude outline 
that Felix had given him; and when 
at last he sent the story away to his 
friends, the editors of the Hemisphere, 
he had.no doubt how pleased they 
would be. 


to his aid, however, 


“They will call it rank melodrama,” 
he told Mrs. Yomans, “but they can’t 
deny that it’s real life.” 

It was the first day of April when 
his eager hands unfolded the follow- 
ing letter, typed on pale-blue stationery 
that he knew well: 


Dear Mr. YomMaANns: Through a coinci- 
dence which we do not attempt to explain, 
your story, “The Reservist,” is similar in 
every striking detail to a story bearing the 
same title and written by Mr. Homer 


Humphreys, the actor author, which we have 
had in type since fhe first of the year. 

Mr. Humphreys, in support of his claim 
that the plot is his own invention, demon- 
our satisfaction that a motion- 
picture. play embodying the same idea has 
been in preparation under his direction for 
the past year, he himself filling the title 
role. 


The play, we 


strates to 


may add, will be released 


throughout the country next month, simul- 
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taneously with the publication of Mr. 
Humphrey’s story version of “The Reserv- 
ist” in this magazine. The evidence that we 
have examined convinces us of his author- 
ship, but we should still be glad to heat 
anything you may care to say for yourself. 
Very truly yours, 
THE CorRESPONDING Epiror. 


V. 

Once since receiving that cruel blow 
has Horace Yomans visited New York. 
He went under the river in order to 
see as little of the Great Struggle as 
possible. 

Arriving at the Pennsylvania Station, 
he ascended the wide stairway from 
the waiting room and passed out 
through the door whose glass bore the 
legend, “NI,” the N painted backward. 
This inscription on this particular day 
some playful Manhattan newsboy had 
raised to the superlative degree by add- 
ing, with a sticky finger, the letter T, 
so that “NIT” was the word with which 
New York City greeted Mr. Yomans. 

Up the avenue Horace walked, and 
joined the throng that poured in at the 
door of a Broadway theater, where a 
widely discussed photo play was enjoy- 
ing a great run. 

There Horace beheld his story—his 
and the sad young man’s—acted in 
every important detail upon the screen. 
Step by step, he followed the young 
reservist from the parting with Lina 
and Gretel, through the battle scenes, 
the taking the chateau, the firing of the 
stables, the court-martial of the Amer- 
ican lad by the savage Boldariah cap- 
tain, the torture of the hero at the 
hands of the riflemen, the counter- 
attack, the hospital, the American con- 
sulate, the journey home, and the 
search for the missing loved ones. It 
was his own story that he saw—his 
and the hero’s. He could scarcely wait 
for reel five. 

The screen was dark for a moment. 
Then the Maine Monument dawned 
upon his view. He saw the sad young 
10 
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man on the stone bench. He saw him- 
self enter the picture, sit down beside 
the young man, borrow a match from 
him, and engage him in conversation. 
He saw himself save the young man 
from suicide; he saw Lina and Gretel 
arrive; he saw himself dancing happily 
around the reunited family and running 
to the fountain for a cornucopia of 
water for the fainting Lina. 

As he watched himself in the picture, 
his heart grew lighter and he swelled 
with pride, for he ‘thad certainly taken 
his part admirably. There was some- 
thing genuine in his fatherly benevo- 
lence, in his quick sympathy, in his 
eagerness to play the good angel to the 
unfortunate. The acting of the others 
in the picture was stilted, conventional, 
consciously theatrical, but his own per- 
formance was natural—so true to life, 
indeed, that many of the people around 
him in the darkened theater sniffled 
and more than one of them sobbed 
aloud. 

Art for art’s sake had always been 
Horace Yomans’ motto, and the motto 
comforted him now. The fame of this 
movie play might never come to him, 
but at least he had contributed the 
touch that lifted the play out of the 
realm of rank melodrama and estab- 
lished it as a work of art. No wonder 
the critics and the public raved about it. 

He had that satisfaction to console 
him as he went homeward to New Jer- 
sey that evening, and he has also had 
the satisfaction of writing this story 
which you have just read. It is his 
last story. By the time it is printed, 
he will be an author no more. No more 
will he write of the sheltered lives of 
the good people of Forest Ridge. He 
has gone to California to become a 
movie actor. 

When you visit your favorite picture 
house and see the most fatherly of 
fatherly old gentlemen succor the af- 
flicted and dry the tears of the sorrow- 
ing at a salary of perhaps twenty thou- 
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sand dollars a year, then recall his 
story. Remember that he was not al- 
ways dandled in the lap of fortune. 
Remember that he was once a mere 
story writer whom necessity drove out 
of his cloister to life as it 
really is. 


discover 


Thus ends the story that Horace Yo- 
mans placed in my hands to market. 
Since it went to the editors, I have had 
a letter from my former neighbor, post- 
marked California, asking me to de- 
stroy the manuscript. 

“Perhaps I was a bit too frank in 
that story,” writes Mr. Yomans. “Any- 


Epitor’s NOTE: 
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way, I am making so much money out 
here that I don’t need the trifling 
amount the story will bring, so tear the 
old thing up.” 

Inasmuch as the story was in type 
and ready to print when I heard from 
Mr. Yomans, I suppose I shall have 
to let it go to the public. Since Mr, 
Yomans is doing so well in his new 
profession, I will keep the “trifling 
amount” which the editors have paid 
me for his story and spend it for 
movie tickets whenever a play in which 
Mr. Yomans appears as the fatherly 
old gentleman comes to town. 


Ly He RG 


At the hour of printing, we begin to suspect that Mr. Robbins is serving as 


Mr. Yomans’ press agent and that he has succeeded in putting over a free advertisement for his 


rmaovie-actor friend. 


But it is too late now to stop the presses. 


Magazines are frequently vic- 


timized in this manner, and there seems to be no way to discover the imposition until after the 
harm has been done, 


@aA. 
SAILOR LADS 
URELY there’s a tang of salt 
In the breeze I meet; 
There’s a wave of navy blue 
In the city street. 


Sailor lads! 


Sailor lads! 


Steadily they come, 
Swift to man the fighting ships, 
That we may sleep at home. 


Boys from little seaport towns, 
Born to ride the gale; 

Prairie lads from traction plows, 
Who never saw a sail; 

Lumberjacks and bankers’ sons, 
They shall taste the brine; 

And maybe there’s a boy of yours, 
And maybe one of mine. , 


John Paul Jones is stirring 
In the coffin where he lies ; 

Perry gives his battle shout ; 
Farragut replies. 

Hark! They hail you sailor lads, 
Bold and stanch and true! 

The blue field of the nation’s stars 
Is made of such as you. 


Mary ELEANOR ROBERTS. 
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The Ideal of Service 


By Anne 


O’ Hagan 


Author of “The Footpath Way,” “Out of the Storm,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. 


F. NONNAMAKER 


“I must be of use to people I don’t care a rap about,” said Cicely, of lofty ideals, 


when she refused to marry the man she 


| her little room at the top of 
the big, buzzing settlement house, 

Cicely dressed for dinner with fin- 
gers that shook in nervous excitement. 
It was a pretty little room, and her 
luminous brown eyes caressed each ob- 
ject in it with a particular affection. 
For its sake, and for what it repre- 
sented, she was going to do, that eve- 
ning, the very hardest thing she had 
ever done in all her twenty-one years. 

She was going to tell Condon Brent 
that she could not marry him, after all; 
she was going to send him back to his 
country parish to recover from his 
heartache at his leisure, and at his 
leisure to fall in love with another sort 
of girl and thus to find consolation. 
Unless, of course—and at the thought 
the color deepened in her cheeks, and 
the stars in her eyes grew starrier— 
he should 4ecome possessed of the pas- 
sion that now ruled her life, and that 
should rule it forever, the passion to 
serve his needy kind. 

Of course believed he was serv- 
ing them now. She shrugged_impatient 
young shoulders. The placid, browsing 
villagers, the little rural aristocracy, the 
well-fed farmer folk from the hills out- 
side Cloversfield—if he could but be 
made to see how tame and unimportant 
it was to minister to such as those! If 
he would anly consent to give up his 
pretty little Gothic pile of stones, 
against which the ampelopsis reddened 
every fall, and the drowsy churchyard 





loved. But did she change her mind? 


with its crumbling Revolutionary slates 
and its black cedars, and his stone rec- 
tory, set in his beloved rose garden; 
by a miracle—or by love—he should 
become willing to see life and duty eye 
to eye with her, and should hear him- 
self called to service in this teeming 
field in which she was a laborer, then 
—ah, then—— 

Then she remembered his face, and 
sighed. Condon had not the eyes, the 
mouth, the jaw, of a man who took his 
duty as his love directed. Incon- 
sistently, she thrilled with a moment’s 
pride in the thought. 

How fortunate that she had refused 
to bind herself absolutely last Septem- 
ber, when she had been about to set 
out from Cloversfield to the Inasmuch 
House! She had almost succumbed to 
Condon’s love-making—he did not make 
love like a clergyman, she told herself 
with satisfaction—and to the happy riot 
of feelings within her heart and pulses 
at his words! How fortunate that she 
had put herself upon probation! For 
even though Condon had presumed— 
assumed—hoped—rather more than 
was justifiable, her conscience was clear 
in regard to the matter. 

Through the open window came the 
sounds of the great city—the intermit- 
tent roar of the elevated, with the sta- 
tion at the corner, the throb of an en- 
gine pumping out an unexpected under- 
ground stream in the excavation for a 
new loft building across the street, the 
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“I mean,” Cicely corrected herself, ‘‘that if a woman is in love with a man, to be of use 


to him is merely a selfish, happy sort of thing. 


I must be of use 


to people I don’t care a rap about.” 


noisy shouts of some children in the 
settlement’s wire-inclosed play yard on 
the roof, the laughter and noisy chatter 
of families in the tenements whose 
back windows looked into the back win- 
dows of Inasmuch House. She loved 
that mighty hum of life, that multitude 
of discords blended into a great har- 
mony; she loved it better than the buzz 
of Condon’s bees among his roses. 

He was waiting in the long reception 
room when she came down. She had 
half forgotten, in the nine months of 
their probation, how good looking he 
was—how clean-cut, how square-jawed, 
how brown and ruddy and merry. She 
had forgotten the sweet, faint sensa- 
tion with which the very sight of him 
always foolishly filled her. It would be 
a sacrifice, sending him back to Clovers- 





field! But she was willing to make the 
sacrifice, she told herself valiantly, to 
be true to her ideal of service. Life 
was not for happiness, however high; 
life was not for pleasure, however inno- 
cent; life was not for peace and love 
and all the dear delights of these. Life 
was for human service. 

As she greeted him Mid introduced 
him to the head of the house and to 
the residents, crowding gayly, noisily, 
argumentatively, in to dinner, she forti- 
fied herself against his smile, against 
his eyes, against his command and his 
appeal, by summoning to her aid all the 
visions of her day—the tenement where 
she had given a lesson in the modifica- 
tion of milk for the baby, the school 
she had visited, the court where she had 
gone to testify to the good character of 
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the boy arrested for street baseball, the 
girl she had accompanied to the tuber- 
culosis hospital on the outskirts of the 
city, the young Italian whom she had 
induced, by threats and prayers, to 
promise to marry Margherita—poor, 
silly Margherita! 

lf only Condon would see how much 
greater his ministry would be, leaving 
Cloversfield and coming to some poor 
parish in New York! 

They had to go out, after dinner, 
to a park, like a servant girl and her 
young man, to achieve their moment 
alone together. And then he astonished 
her greatly. 

“So you’re not coming back to Clov- 
ersfield with me, are you, Cicely?” 

Her eyes were on a fountain of leap- 
ing pearls in a blare of electric light. 
She brought them to meet his with a 
start of surprise. 

“Why, how did you know?” she fal- 
tered. 

“Silly little Cicely!’ As if I didn’t 
know every expression of your face! 
How could I mistake the look of pity 
in your eyes? It is so, isn’t it?” 

He picked up her ungloved hand, 
lying wraithlike in her lap, and care- 
fully, tenderly counted the fingers. 
Then he looked into her eyes—looked, 
after all his pretensions to omniscience, 
with an eager hope and a fear. 


“Oh, Condon! Yes, it’s so. Unless , 





—unless You see, my work is 
here. I can’t be—just happy. That 
wouldn’t be happiness for me,” she 
floundered, trying to clarify her 
thought. “I must be of use is 

“Dear heart, did you think I wanted 
you for a parlor ornament ?” 

“Oh, but I mean not just of use to 
you! That would be seeking my own 
happiness 

“Bless you for that, Cicely!” 

“IT mean,” Cicely corrected herself 
sternly, “that if a woman is in love 
with a man, to be of use to him is 
merely a selfish, happy sort of thing. 
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I must be of use to people I don’t care, 
a rap about. I must serve my time and 
my kind.” 

He could be eloquent outside the pul- 
pit as well as in it, but his eloquence 
could not prevail against all the other 
voices that sounded in Cicely’s ears— 
the calls of the children on the play- 
yard roof, the sob of the boy’s mother 
in the courtroom, and all the rest of it. 
He went back to Cloversfield alone, 
without even the warm companionship 
of a hope. 

“By the way, Cicely,” he said at the 
last, “don’t let this prevent your coming 
home to your Aunt Hester’s for your 
holiday, as usual. If you come in Au- 
gust, I shan’t be there.” 

“Where are you going to be?” asked 
Cicely. 

“Plattsburg, in July and August. So 
you needn’t be embarrassed r 

“T shouldn’t be embarrassed any- 
way,” said Cicely sturdily. “Surely we 
are always going to be friends—dear 
friends—and surely we're grown-up 
people, and don’t need to go about with 
ridiculous sentimental veils before our 
faces !” 

“Of course not!” agreed Condon 
heartily. 7 

And they said good night and parted. 





II. 


Aunt Hester’s farm, green and 
golden on its hill, was erroneously sup- 
posed to enjoy the benefits of a rural 
free delivery of mail. Instead, it merely 
suffered the inconvenience of the sys- 
tem. The mail route, instead of pass- 
ing in an orderly, Christian way—as 
Cicely put it—in front of the house, 
passed along a back road that skirted 
Aunt Hester’s remotest wood lot. To 
reach the box, one walked or bicycled 
or drove or motored down a series of 
water-washed hummocks which the 
township of Cloversfield optimistically 
elected to call a road, cast an admiring 
eye on the pretty little cottage of the 
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Gorhams, silvery-gray beneath its pro- 
tective apple trees and with gnarled old 
lilac bushes crowding against its win- 
dows, and finally waited the advent of 
the bearer of good tidings—or of bills. 

During the long and lonely month of 
August—in which a miserable substi- 
tute ministered at St. Michaels’ and 
told all the parish what it meant to him 
to be able to move his family to Clovers- 
field for that stifling month—Cicely had 
made it one of her tasks to act as mail 
carrier. 

She met the letter man on that low- 
ering forenoon, and eagerly looked at 
the superscriptions on her mail. There 
were three letters with the Inasmuch 
stamp in the corner, but there was none 
with the Plattsburg postmark. She 
frowned and sighed before she seated 
herself upon a grassy bit of bank, under 
a great, full-fruited blueberry bush, and 
began to read her communications. 

From time to time, she paused in her 
occupation to stare gloomily along the 
road, and to say, disjointedly, that if he 
had feally cared as much as he had 
pretended to, he would at least write! 
Cloversfield was awfully empty without 
hint; there was no denying that. In- 
deed, the world seemed rather empty 
without him—but that, of course, was 
the result of coming up to this little 
dead-and-alive hole where nothing ever 
really happened, and where he was con- 
tent to waste his life while the world 
needed him! 

What happened at that instant was 
a clap of thunder. There had been 
rumblings and threatenings for an hour 
past, but Cicely had scorned them. Now 
she looked quickly up toward the sky. 
It was darkly, almost purplely blue, but 
with a band of copper against the 
horizon and strange, spiral twists of 
gray cloud-in the zenith. There was 
also a streak of lightning to diversify 
the celestial scenery still further. She 


folded the account of how Morty Sul- 
livan’s mother had taken his commit- 
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ment to the Island, and of what Mrs, 
Levine had said in regard to the shav- 
ing of Iky Levine’s head, preparatory 
to a trip to the country, and began to 
run for shelter. Before she had reached 
that picturesque cottage of the Gor- 
hams’, the whole earth seemed envel- 
oped in the same purple hue that had 
made the sky so majestic and awful a 
moment or two before; widely scattered 
drops began to pelt her; lightnings, 
golden and jagged, shot through the 
darkling atmosphere. 

She had never happened to see any 
one about the Gorham place. Aunt 
Hester was only a summer farmer, with 
slight acquaintance among the native 
population. But she beat upon their 
door as imperatively as if it had been 
her own. After an endless interval, 
she heard shuffling steps advancing and 
the door was pulled open an inhos- 
pitable inch or two. Cicely found her- 
self looking into a gray, gaunt face, 
a woman’s. The figure that the face 
surmounted was forbidding, graceless, 
drawn as if with pain, clad in a soiled 
wrapper, the color of which had long 
since become a matter of conjecture. 

“T am Miss Osgood, Cicely Osgood, 
Miss Hester Osgood’s niece,” the girl 
explained, rallying her courage. 

The door opened wide enough to ad- 
mit her. The voice that bade her enter 
out of the drive of the rain—she was 


“already drenched—was rusty as if from 


long disuse. She followed the slow, 
limping steps of the woman through a 
bare room with mildewed paper peel- 
ing from the wall, and with broken 
panes of glass stuffed with rags. Out 
by the kitchen stove sat huddled an old 
man. Cicely addressed him with a half- 
frightened courtesy, but he made no 
reply. 

“Don’t bother about him. 
deef,” said the woman. 
better off for it to-day, with all 
noise goin’ on outside.” 

Cicely, who had grown used to put- 


He’s stone- 
“Guess he’s 
that 
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The voice that bade her enter out of the drive of the rain—she was alread 


drenched—was 


< 


rusty as if from long disuse. 


ting poor people at their ease during 
the last nine months, looked dumbly 
about her. The crowded, noisy tene- 
ments that had seemed to her dreadful 
when she had first seen them, looked, 
in retrospect, gay and pleasant. To sit 
here in this kitchen—musty, smoky, 
darkened by the storm and the trees 
without—was an experience that some- 
how terrified her. The old woman was 
babbling on, in that rusty, creaking 
voice. She was saying how good it 
seemed to have some one to speak to. 
Sometimes she thought she’d forget 
how to talk, livin’ off there on that side 
voad where no one ever passed, with 
the deef old man. Of course, when 
Mr. Brent was at home, she was sure 
of some one every other week. He 
never failed to come out twice in the 
month. Did Cicely know Mr. Brent? 


She was pitifully anxious to enter- 
tain the guest whom the storm had 
blown beneath her roof. She babbled 
on and on. She talked of the gayeties 
she had known as a girl. She had lived 
in Salisbury Crossroads then, There 
had been six houses. It had been awful 
nice an’ neighborly. Nobody need ever 
feel lonely there! 

Had Miss Osgood ever been to At- 
lantic City? She had a picture post 
card of the Board Walk. She took 
down a small parti-colored basket, fly- 
specked, dusty, and broken, from the 
top of the kitchen cupboard, and from 
it her tremulous hands, knotted and dis- 
torted with rheumatism, produced her 
treasure. Her daughter had sent the 
card to her. Yes, she had a daughtery 
though some people thought she 
oughtn’t to mention her any longer. — 
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She had gotten into trouble, an’ brought 


disgrace upon her family. But she, 
the mother, couldn’t help carin’ about 
her just the same; that was the way 
mothers were. An’ Annie hadn’t been 
really a bad girl, only silly an’ longin’ 
for a good time, the same as young 
folks would as long as they were young 
folks. She had sent that picture of 
the Board Walk only the last summer. 
Wasn't it pretty? 

Cicely’s hand shook as she put it back 
into the basket from which the old 
woman produced other treasures—a 
shell pincushion, “Souvenir of Cape 
May ;” a brass button from a soldier’s 
coat—yes, they had had a boy; he had 
lost his health in the Spanish War, and 
had died the year after he came home— 
a picture of the Queen of England 
when she had been the Princess May 
and a bride; a prayer book and hymnal 
bearing on the flyleaf the words, “To 
my little friend, Annie Gorham, from 
Condon Brent.” 

The swift summer storm was quickly 
over, but Mrs. Gorham, fighting against 
a pause in the conversation as a be- 
sieged army would fight against a break 
in its walls, endeavored to detain Cicely 
with ceaseless chatter. She told about 
all her ailments, and why she had more 
faith in patent medicines than in doc- 
tors; she told about her husband’s af- 
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fliction and those of her neighbors; she 
spoke again of the delights of Salis- 
bury Crossroads when she had been a 
girl; she fingered the brass button, with 
a caress in the touch; she said that she 
would admire to see the Board Walk 
at Atlantic City. It was good of Annie 
to send her things, wasn’t it? 

When Cicely finally broke away and 
went up the winding, hummocky ascent 
beneath the dripping maples, in the 
cooled, fresh sunshine, she was sobbing. 

“Oh, I can’t bear it! I can’t bear 
it! That dear little house, that looked 
so sweet and peaceful! Oh, I can’t bear 
it! I’m going away! I’m going back! 
Such things are not to be borne!” 

But even as she made her half-hys- 
terical protest against the conditions of 
life, she knew that she was only utter- 
ing words. She knew, rebelliously, that 
the ideal of service about which she had 
prated so glibly had really made its im- 
press upon her soul. She knew that 
she had to come and help Condon 
among these hills. Soon he would be 
back from Plattsburg, drilling the boys 
of his scattered parish, and when he 
came 

No, she wouldn’t wait until he came. 
She would let him know at once. Oh, 
it was all unbearable! 

But there would be the rose garden— 
and Condon. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


ABEZ WELDON was a warm man 
and a hard one. His house was 
two full stories high, with an attic 

under the roof. <A long L containing 
winter and summer kitchens ran out 
from the back of it. Spring water was 
piped into the kitchen, and a frost-proof 
cellar lay under the whole. The house 
was white as snow, with green shutters 
at every window and a red, fire-proofed 
roof.. A veranda with fancy posts and 
rails, built for show rather than com- 
fort, graced the front of it. It stood 
well back from the highroad, with an 
orchard at one side and the back. The 
barns and stables were in keeping with 
the house—all well-built, well-cared 
for, and up-to-date. The three hundred 
and forty acres of level fields and mead- 
ows, pastures and woodland, were more 
than equal to the task of supporting 
that grand house and those fine barns. 
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Jabez Weldon was a successful and 
an understanding farmer, but a blind 
father. As a husband, he had been 
such a complete failure that his wife 
had escaped the bondage years ago, by 
way of the grave, at the first oppor- 
tunity; and his eldest child, a boy, had 
run away to “the States” at the age of 
sixteen. These warnings—misfor- 
tunes, he called them—had changed his 
outward attitude toward the remaining 
member of his family slightly, but had 
taught him nothing. 

His daughter, Elizabeth, was given 
every luxury and advantage of that lo- 
cality save the luxury of joy and the 
advantage of sympathy. She did not 
have to drudge as her mother had 
drudged. Women were hired to do the 
work which her mother had done un- 
aided. She was an idle slave, instead 
of a driven slave. For companionship, 
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she had the “hired help’’ of the house 
and farm—two women and three men 
after her father’s own heart—and her 
father. Not one of these ever seemed 
to have time or wish to talk or play. 
Their lives and interests were given en- 
tirely to working, eating, and sleeping. 

As for outside friendships and rec- 
reations, they were not to be considered 
for a moment, said Jabez. The place 
for a daughter was in her father’s 
home, under the paternal eye. Sunday- 
school treats, picnics, frolics, and barn 
dances were inventions of the devil—so 
said Jabez. Young people were better 


kept to their elders, or even to them-" 


selves, than mixing with one another. 
Jabez had never derived any pleasure 
from picnics and barn dances, so why 
should his daughter Elizabeth. 

For a few months, when Elizabeth 
was fifteen, an old lady from the cor- 
ners had come over to the Weldon place 
twice a week to impart a musical educa- 
tion to her at the rate of twenty-five 
cents a lesson. Jabez had invested ina 
parlor organ and placed it in the front 
room. But, after three months of 
music, Jabez had concluded that Mrs. 
Benson was a frivolous dame with en- 
tirely too much to say about the frocks 
she had worn and the parties she had 
gone to when she had been a girl and 
of her early, romantic meetings with the 
late Mr. Benson. So the music lessons 
had ceased. 

Elizabeth was allowed to go to 
“meeting.” These Sunday services, at 
which the women all sat on one side of 
the aisle and the men on the other, 
were her only times of public appear- 
ance. Thus, by the time she was 
eighteen years of age, people who lived 
five or six miles away and knew little 


of Jabez considered the girl “stuck-up.”: 


Jabez Weldon, though a master of 
agriculture, was not the master of fate. 
He was not even a master of human 
nature. 

It was human nature that inspired 
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Peter Horn to drive ten miles one June 
morning to hear the Reverend John 
Senton preach. Peter had been told 
that Mr. Benton was holding forth vio- 
lently, at this time, against trotting 
horses and their owners, and that the 
sermon he had delivered at Red Rock 
a week before was to be repeated at 
Green Hill. So Peter went to meeting 
at Green Hill. 

Elizabeth had never heard of Peter 
Horn, or of any of the Horns of Horn 
Ridge, but she knew that her mother 
had come from Horn Ridge. Jabez 
had never told her of the winter day, 
years and years ago, when the late Dex- 
ter Horn had given him, Jabez, the 
rough edge of his tongue and the knuck- 
les of his fists for turning the liveliest 
and prettiest girl of Horn Ridge into 
a lifeless drudge. He had never con- 
fided in her the fact that he hated the 
Horns even more than he hated other 
people. 

So, when Elizabeth felt the eyes of 
the stranger upon her and glanced 
across the aisle for the fraction of a 
second, little did she know what she 
was starting. 3ut even if she had 
known, I am sure she would have 


looked. She glanced again, ten minutes 
later. And yet again, during the last 
hymn. She met Peter’s glance each 
time. 


As for Peter, he did not hear a word 
of the sermon; and after the service, 
he drove home without seeing anything 
of his road. When the mare came to a 
stop before the door of her stable, Peter 
got down and gazed around him like 
one who has just come home after a 
long voyage to foreign parts. 

Old Jake Wilson, who took wages 
from Peter irregularly and did a little 
work for him, stepped out of the stable 
with a straw in his mouth. 

“How’d she go?” he asked. 

Peter stared. uncomprehendingly. 

“Starlight, here,’ continued’ Jake. 


“Be she tender 1’ the off forefoot ?” 
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‘Well, ye lurkin’, spyin’ young 
cur, what d’ye want?” he asked. ey 


“Oh!” exclaimed Peter. ey 
He looked inquiringly at ! 
Starlight. ‘‘She’s all right,” 
he added. “Seemed to go 
along as usual.” 

They got her out of the 
shafts and into the stable. 
Jake pulled off her light 
harness, while Peter stood 
idly by like a visitor. 

Jake looked at him and 
chuckled. 

“T guess ye heard the 
sermon right enough,” he 
said. “I reckon he clawed 
ye, Peter—ye an’ yer trot- 
tin’ hosses. I reckon he 


put the fear o’ hell into Py | 


ye. ” Al 

“Who?” asked Peter. 

“Who else but that there Reverend 
Benton? Ye drove ten mile to hear him 
preach, an’ now ye stand there like a 
frost-bit turkey.” 

“Well, he didn’t! Fear of nothin’! 
I didn’t hear a word of his sermon. 
Listen here, Jake. Did you ever see a 
girl that—that looked different from 
any other girl to you?” 

“Didn’t I not! Ye bet yer I did! 
I was down to Fredericton oncet, to a 
circus, an’ see a girl in a side-show 
different from any other girl. She 
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weighed four hundred pound. An’ that 
ain’t the only time. Oncet I see a lady 
with a long black beard. What did ye 
see, Peter?” 

“IT saw Jabez Weldon’s daughter,” 
said the young man. 

“So ye would,” returned Jake. “Ja- 
bez lets her go to meetin’, I’ve heared 
tell. But I’ve never heared she was 
extry fat nor yet wore a beard. What 
was she like, Peter, that ye’ve drove 
home lookin’ like a moon-struck cab- 
bage?” 
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“Like!” exclaimed Peter. “Like? 
Why, she’s—she’s too darn’ pretty 
Well, I can’t tell you, Jake. I guess I 
never rightly looked at a girl before. 
She just filled my eyes and staggered 
me like a flash of lightning.” 

Though old Jake Wilson chuckled 
again, something of dismay showed in 
his face, above and between his differ- 
ent sorts of whiskers. 

“Now look-a-here, Peter,” he said, 
“ye don’t want to git none o’ them high- 
toned, break-my-heart notions into yer 
sappy head about Jabez Weldon’s girl. 
An’ [’ll tell ye why not. Jabez Wel- 
don’s a hard man. He ain’t got a spark 
o’ human love in his entire make-up. 
He even hates himself, I guess—but 
not so often as he hates other people. 
He hates the Horns o’ Horn Ridge 
worse nor the devil hates holy water. 
He used to come a-courtin’ over here, 
as a young man, an’ even in them days 
he had a good farm an’ money in the 
bank, though he’d started without an 
acre ora dollar. An’ the girl he courted 
was the prettiest ye ever see, Peter. 
Yer pa, Dexter Horn, was a-courtin’ 
her, too. But she hadn’t much gump- 
tion, an’ her pa was all for prosperity. 
The Horns was a fallin’ tide, a dwin- 
dlin’? trace. They was losin’ acres an’ 
dollars as quick as Jabez Weldon was 
findin’ ’em. 

“So she married Jabez an’ went over 
to Green Hill to live. Yer pa took it 
with his chest stuck out an’ a smile on 
his lips, an’ married a darn’ fine young 
woman an’ made her as happy as a lark. 
Yes, Peter, he done that. He sold sev- 
enty acres so’s to take her sportin’ all 
over the province with him. He 
always like that, Dexter was—lovin’ an’ 
gay. 

‘But one winter day, he met Jabez 
Weldon at the corners. He up an’ sez, 
“Ye chunk 0’ wood, when ye want a 
slave, why don’t ye buy one instead o’ 
marryin’ the prettiest girl o’ Horn 
Ridge?’ 
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“Jabez got ugly then. 


Yer pa sassed 
him some more, an’ Jabez sassed back. 


Then yer pa hit ’im on the jaw. Jabez 
ain’t forgot that, Peter. So ye’d best 
forget Jabez Weldon’s daughter an’ 
drag yer mind back to yer trottin’ 
hosses.” 

“That so? 
Jake. But you have another guess com- 
ing to you,” said Peter. 

Many of the particulars of what fol- 
lowed are unknown to me. Even Jake 
Wilson couldn’t keep track of young 
Peter Horn in those days. 
and sometimes he 
wasn’t—and that is about all you could 
say of him with certainty. But it seems 
that he managed to meet Elizabeth Wel- 
don once or twice, somehow and some- 
where. The chances are that they met 
of an afternoon in the orchard beside 
her father’s house. Elizabeth was 
eighteen and Peter was twenty-four. 
Elizabeth was beautiful and brave and 
tender, with a heart quick as fire and 
true as the sun. Peter was brave and 
The Horns had been poets for 


Well, maybe you’re right, 


Sometimes 


he was at home 


a poet. 
generations, though not one of them 
had ever written a line of verse. They 
had expressed themselves by breeding 
saddle horses and, later, trotting horses, 
instead of pigs and dairy stock, and in 
selling their woodlands and meadows 
that they might entertain their loves 
and their friends. 

Sometimes Peter came to the house 
at night and tossed pebbles upward 
against her window. until she looked 
out; and so they would talk in whispers 
for an hour or more of their brave love 
and their brave future. 

Then old Jabez got wind of the ro- 
mance afoot. Romance, to the heart 
of Jabez, was like salt to a raw wound. 

Peter haunted the orchard in vain. 
He rapped on her window with pebbles, 
and no sweet vision appeared. He went 
boldly to the house the day after that 
and questioned the women. They an- 
swered him with sniffs and sneers and 
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waggings ot fhe head, but told him 
nothing. So Peter spied upon the house 
for hours every day, and watched the 
enchanted window, and rapped on it 
with gravel every night. But he did 
not catch a sight of Elizabeth or bring 
her to the window. Fear chilled him, 
but as no shadow of doubt of the girl 
crossed his heart, his anger against Ja- 
bez warmed him. 

One night, in answer to the rap of a 
little pebble on the upper sash, Jabez 
looked out of the window. 

“Well, ye lurkin’, spyin’ young ‘cur, 
what d’ye want?” he asked. 

“You know what I want!” retorted 
Peter. 

“My daughter, hey? Ye want my 
daughter an’ the best farm in the coun- 
try!” 

“The devil take your farm! Yes, I 
want your daughter.” 

“Ye won't get her. She’s where ye’ll 
never find her. Go about yer business 
now, and if ye ever come rappin’ with 
pebbles at this window again, ye'll get a 
charge o’ slugs through yer belly!” 

“Ts she safe?” 

“Aye, she’s safe enough—from the 
likes o’ ye!” 

“Old man,” said Peter Horn, “if that 
girl comes to any harm, I'll have your 
life’s blood. And IT’ll tell you, this 
world isn’t big enough to hide her from 
me. I may go away—but I'll come 
back. Mark my words, old man, I'll 
come back! Dead or alive, I'll come 
back and throw pebbles up at that win- 
dow till I find her again! She’s voung 
and we can wait a little while. Hide 
her, you old fool, and the finding will 
be all the sweeter for us!” 

Then he went away, and Jabez shut 
the window. 


II. 


Peter sold two of his three trotters 
and bought a bunch of young horned 
cattle. Then he went away, leaving his 
farm to the care of old Jake Wilson. 
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He went far away, for one great ad- 
venture called for another almost as 
great. He could not do anything small 
while waiting for Elizabeth ; so he went 
to the war. 

He was young, he was cotirageous, 
and he was full of energy. Also, he 
was in perfect health and as tough as 
a hickory knot. He pictured the Huns 
as possessing many of the same char- 
acteristics as Jabez Weldon, and so 
went after them with all he had. He 
gota few. He became a sergeant. He 
won the D. C. M. He was returned to 
England as a cadet and came back to 
France with a commission. 

During all this time, he did not hear 
a word of Elizabeth Weldon. Jake was 
unable to place her. But Peter did not 
lose heart. He knew that Jabez had 
her securely hidden away somewhere 
or other. His faith in the girl’s love 
was as great as his faith in his own. 
He knew that the most Jabez could ac- 
complish against their happiness was 
to hide her from him for a little while 
and to keep their lines of communica- 
tion cut. So he gave his mind to his 
work and did not worry. 

He had been eighteen months in 
France when a shell got him. He ap- 
peared in the lists as seriously wounded, 
but he was really but little the worse 
for the shell when they returned him to 
Canada at last with an artificial left 
arm with a perpetual tan glove on the 
end of it. But this experience had 
wrought a great change in his outlook 
on life. He had glimpsed the brevity 
and uncertainty of life, and now, with 
plenty of time for reflection, he tasted 
fear. He had felt brief thrills and chills 
of apprehension before, on the battle- 
field; but now he actually knew fear 
and sometimes awoke with a start at 
night to find it slinking beside his bed. 
He wondered by what trick of chance, 
what whim of fate, he had escaped a 
dozen deaths. 

Not a thrill of military ambition re- 


























‘Git out o’ here!” he cried. 
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“Ye hev no right here, ye murderer! 


Beat it—or I’ll stick this here fork into yer wooden heart!” 





mained to him. 
third star would not have withheld 
him from Canada for the trifling period 
of one extra day, for with fear had 
come anxiety. His fear for his own 
past perils had swiftly changed to fear 
for Elizabeth. But you must not think 
that the H. E. which had torn away a 
half of his left arm had made a physical 
coward of him—far from it ; it had sim- 


Even the promise of a 





ply changed his point of view, deepened 
his vision, withdrawn a veil of self-con- 
fidence from his soul. 

He wrote to Jake Wilson that he was 
coming home, and charged him not to 
breathe a word of it to any one. 

Peter disembarked in Quebec, 
avoided the newspaper: reporters, and 
outfitted himself in civilian clothes. He 
entrained for Fredericton and there 
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kept to his room in the hotel until after 
dark. Then he and his kit were driven 
in a two-horse Concord wagon the long 
twenty-three miles uphill and down dale 
to Horn Ridge. At his own gate, he 
paid the driver four dollars over and 
above the charge to turn right around 
and cover at least ten miles of the re- 
turn journey before “putting-up” to 
feed and sleep. 

The month was June. Peter had 
been away about two years. The night 
scents of meadow and orchard and 
forest were sweet and warm as of old 
in the still air. Starshine made magic 
of the gloom. Fireflies blinked their 
little lamps in the weedy jogs of the 
rail fences, among the stems of the tall 
grasses, and on the lilacs in the garden. 

Peter carried his kit into the house 
and roused old Jake from his settle bed 
in the kitchen. Together, they carried 
everything but his sleeping bag up to 
the attic. Then Peter retired, with his 
sleeping bag, to the thick woods on the 
hill behind the house. By that time 
dawn was showing. 

Peter slept for three hours; then hid 
his bag and blankets under a pile of 
brush and crept down to the house. 
There he shaved, breakfasted, and filled 
his pockets with food. He walked to 
Green Hill by way of high woods and 
tangled thickets. All day he spied upon 
the white house with the green shut- 
ters, but in vain. After the fall of dark, 
he crawled close in and rapped on that 
high window with little pebbles. That, 
too, was all in vain. 

On his way back to Horn Ridge, a 
plan of action took shape in his mind. 
He awakened Jake and explained it. 

“T reckon we can do it, if ye keep 
yer temper,” said Jake. ‘Them ye can’t 
shame ye can scare—maybe.” 

So Peter continued to visit Jabez 
Weldon’s house every night and rattle 
little stones against the unresponsive 
window. So for five nights—and still 
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not a soul save Jake Wilson knew of 
his return. 

On the sixth day, Jabez Weldon 
drove over to Horn Ridge. He hitched 
his horse to a fence before coming in 
sight of the Horn house. He ap- 
proached the house at an angle. The 
coast was clear. .He saw nobody, but 
Jake Wilson saw him through a crack 
in the stable door. He walked around 
the house. Suddenly he stepped into 
the kitchen. On tiptoe he went from 
room to room on the ground floor. 
Then he inspected the deserted bed- 
rooms. Then he ascended the narrow, 
crooked stairs to the long, low attic un- 
der the roof. There, on the dusty floor, 
he beheld a great leather bag, marked 
“Lieut. -P. Horn, —th Can. Infy. Bn.; 
B. E. F.,” also a canvas pack, a pair of 
trench boots, marching boots, a belt, and 
a revolver in a holster. 

“Hah!” he gasped with relief. 

He went quickly downstairs and left 
the house by the way he had entered it. 
He walked over to the barnyard with 
a casual air, attracted by a glimpse 
through an open stable door of old Jake 
Wilson mending a piece of harness. 
Jake did not look up at Weldon’s ap- 
proach, but he saw him coming, you 
may be sure. 

“Where’s young Horn?” asked Jabez. 

Jake jumped around as if he had been 
prodded with a pike pole. He showed 
the visitor a face of bewilderment and 
horror. 

“What d’ye say?” he whispered. 

“Where’s young Horn?’ repeated 
Jabez. Then he added, “I see he’s come 
back.” 

“Come back!’ whispered Jake, glanc- 
ing uneasily around the dim _ stable. 
“What—what ye talkin’ about?” 

Jabez lost his air of smiling supe- 
riority. 

“T was lookin’ for ye in the house 
just now an’ Seen his belongin’s in the 
garret,” he said. 

“Ah, that’s it,” returned Jake, with 
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evident relief in his voice and face. 
“His belongin’s. Aye, so ye would. 
Them’s what they call his effects now.” 

“D’ye mean—he’s dead?” asked 
Jabez, in an unsteady voice. 

Then a sudden change came over 
Jake Wilson. His bewhiskered face 
twisted with rage. His eyes flashed. 
His frame trembled. He seized a four- 
pronged manure fork with shaking 
hands and presented it at the chest of 
the man in the door. 

“Git out o’ here!” he cried. “Ye hev 
no right here, ye murderer! It was yer 
cussedness driv him away to the war. 
Git out! Beat it—or I'll stick this here 
fork into yer wooden heart!” 

Jabez Weldon backed away five 
paces, then turned quick as lightning 
and ran like a deer. 

A small moon was showing that 
night, but Peter Horn took note of it. 
He blackened his face and hands, as he 
had often done for expeditions into hos- 
tile trenches, and took up his position 
at midnight in the black shadow of a 
lilac bush beneath Elizabeth’s window. 
He tossed a pebble aloft—then another 
—then another. 

The window opened. 

“Any one there?” asked Jabez, in a 
queer, thin voice. 

Peter sat tight. 


“She ain’t here,” said Jabez. 


Silence. 
“She ain’t here—I swear it.” 
Peter waited in silence. 

“She ain’t come to any harm. I seen 
her last Sunday, an’ she was right as 
rain. She’s over to Red Rock, livin’ 
with her aunt, if ye want to know—has 
been, all along.” 

Still Peter maintained his silence. 

“So if ye’ll leave me in peace in fu- 
ture, I'll be obliged to ye,” concluded 
Jabez. 

He shivered and withdrew from the 
window. 

Peter Horn went whistling home- 
ward along the dim roads. Without 
waking Jake, he harnessed Starlight 
and drove away. He reached 
Rock, and the house of 
aunt, before breakfast time. 
the sister of 


Red 
Elizabeth’s 
He found 

Jabez Weldon in the 
kitchen, frying pancakes. 

“T’m back from the war,” he said, 
“and Jabez told me last night that I’d 
find Elizabeth here.” 

The woman let the bowl of batter 
fall with a crash to the floor. 

An inner door opened, and Eliza- 
beth entered the kitchen. As she ran 
to Peter’s arms, he saw the same light 
in her eyes that had first shone in them 
in the meeting house at Green Hill, two 
years before. 
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Are You Overweight? 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


VERY cloud has its silver lining, 
and the fair sex in general will 
welcome a movement so advan- 

tageous to themselves as the war econ- 
omies that are forcing from our tables 
all gustatory delights; for “to have the 
proper amount of embonpoint, neither 
too much nor too little, is with women 
the study of a lifetime.” 

Truly, Savarin has come into his 
own! But while the witty Frenchman 
was concerned with the unfortunate 
evidences of corpulency only too evi- 
dent in his time, he was less interested 
in dietetic asceticism—as we shall be 
forced to practice it if the war con- 
tinues indefinitely—than in the zsthet- 
ics of the table; and when he pro- 
pounded the now oft-repeated and 
much-garbled quotation: “The desti- 
nies of nations depend upon what and 
how they eat,” he had in mind the in- 
competency of his overfed, rotund, dys- 
peptic, gouty, and distressingly un- 
graceful country men—and women. 
For to “eat, drink, and be merry” was 
the order of his day. 

The fact that all manner of phys- 
ical ills follow in the wake of superflu- 
ous adipose is too well established to 
need repetition here. Fat is an inert 
substance, and by its presence smothers 
and prevents free action of those great 
organs whose function it is to regulate 

II 


individuals. 


the income and output of the body. 
Most of us are overfed from infancy ; 
it is the rule and not the exception to 
quiet a whimpering baby with food. 
The appetite becomes perverted almost 
from birth. Children learn very early 
that their tastes and desires for selec- 
tive foods are quickly gratified when 
they fret. It is so much easier to dis- 
pose of them in this manner than to 
divert their attention into more whole- 
some and educative channels. Mean- 
while, the seeds of malnutrition, indi- 
gestion, corpulency, and so on are laid, 
while the marvelous adaptability of na- 
ture in adjusting the machinery of the 
body to these unhygienic practices es- 
capes general observation. For, though 
hampered and harassed in endless 
ways, we do manage to make out some 
sort of an existence; indeed, we even 
enjoy our bodily discomforts and un- 
natural appetites, because they have 
grown up with and are part of us! 
Restriction of diet is for that reason 
a great hardship to many—restriction 
as to quantity as well as quality. The 
so-called normal amount of food re- 
quired varies exceedingly in different 
The body has become 
habituated to a certain diet, and disas- 
trous results frequentiy follow a radi- 
cal change. Take sugar, for instance. 
The impression prevailed that women 
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No ‘‘cure” is complete without lemon juice. 


especially girls, consumed the major 
portion of sweets. We now learn that 
men are more reluctant to give up this 
article of diet than any other; they pos- 
sess a more highly developed sweet 
tooth than women. So one way in 
which the women of the country can 
“do their bit” is to add sugar to their 
many sacrifices, that the boys at the 
front may have as much as they need. 
To be sure, sugar is a food, as well 
as one of those articles which the appe- 
tite craves. It takes the place, then, of 
“forbidden fruit.” Therefore, no one 
comfortably situated in peace and quiet 
at home should begrudge those at the 
front all the sweets they can consume. 
An interesting fact about sugar is that 
the body requires very little of it; it 
does require some, but enough to sat- 
isfy its needs is procured from average 
foods. All in excess of this is waste. 
A system, then, that has a perverted 
taste for sweets, and that indulges this 
taste, must be continually exercised in 
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the open air to eliminate the excess; 
otherwise that excess is converted into 
fat. 

Body fat is derived from two sources 
—from ingested fat and from ingested 
sugar. It is also made from the 
starches, which are converted into gly- 
cogen—a form of sugar—and stored in 
the liver. The liver is the great clear- 
ing house of the body. 

It requires a good deal of surplus fat 
to constitute obesity, and even then it 
does not interfere with health. Many 
fat women enjoy very good health and 
desire to reduce only to improve their 
appearance, while men turn to reduction 
cures when their superfluous weight im- 
pairs their efficiency or waves a danger 
signal in shortness of breath, marked in- 
digestion, or even graver signs. Obes- 
ity, as every one knows, usually results 
from impaired metabolic processes— 
that is, from disturbances in the process 
of waste and repair. There is too much 
intake, too much stored waste; there- 
fore repair is hampered. Now in this 
respect obesity is related to some other 
metabolic diseases, especially gout and 
early diabetes. Some fat children suf- 
fer from rickets and some fat girls 
from anemia; many women who have 
undergone artificial or the normal 
menopause develop fat; and many men 
acquire obesity in their fourth and 
fifth, and sometimes sixth, decade. 

Habits of overeating, overdrinking, 
and underexercising are established in 
youth and continued, if a fair degree 
of health is maintained, until a halt is 
called by an overtaxed, overburdened 
body. Acquired obesity would not oc- 
cur if we remembered a famous old 
aphorism: “Every wise man, after fifty, 
ought to begin to lessen the quantity of 
his aliment, and if he would continue 
free of great and dangerous distempers 
and preserve his senses and faculties 
clear to the last, he ought every seven 
years go on abating gradually and sen- 
sibly, and at last descend out of life as 
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he ascended into it, even into the child’s 
diet.” ‘Therefore, acquired obesity 
should be a comparatively simple con- 
dition to combat, and it is, if sufficient 
will is daily enforced to maintain the 
new regimen. 

An inherited predisposition to gain 
weight is far more difficult to manage. 
Such a tendency already shows in early 
childhood, and increases as puberty is 
reached, some lads and 
lassies assuming ponder- 
ous proportions at ado- 
lescence. Fortunately 
this grossness_ disap- 
pears somewhat as adult 
years come on, although 
many women again ac- 
cumulate fat after each 
childbirth. 

It is a noticeable fact 
that grossness of appe- 
tite is not a feature in 
this type of obesity; 
here lessened metabol- 
ism is now believed due 
to failure of the ductless 
glands to  functionate 
properly. This is an en- 
tirely different form of 
obesity from that due to 
a congenitally abnormal 
appetite, especially for 
liquids. In such con- 
genitally fat people, 
phlegma plays a large 
part. There seems to 
exist a deeply rooted aversion to ex- 
ertion; they are benignly happy when 
allowed to remain in an absolutely qui- 
escent state. In them, unused energy 
is converted into fat. 

Many reduction cures are known by 
the names of the men who invented 
them. Banting was probably the best 
known; his methods have been super- 
seded by many others, but at one time 
it was quite fashionable to “Bant.” 
Banting himself was so fat that he had 
to descend stairs backward. He did 








Off for a brisk walk. 


not suggest this as a form of exercise, 
although it is an excellent one. The 
late Weir Mitchell advocated an exclu- 
sive milk diet, while Rosenfeld advises 
a diet almost entirely confined to pota- 
toes. Doubtless the one-day-a-week- 
milk-and-potato diet sprang from these. 
A diet so restricted as milk or potatoes 
can be followed only under the con- 
stant guidance of a physician. Even 
then, overweights en- 
joying good health do 
not require such heroic 
measures as these. 
Many physicians un- 
qualifiedly condemn the 
so-called “fads” foisted 
upon the public by lay- 
men, who, having them- 
selves reduced accord- 
ing to  self-devised 
menus, commercialize 
these at the physical ex- 
pense of their credulous 
followers. One medical 
man is quite graphic in 
his description of those 
who follow such fads of 
the moment. Says he, 
“The writer has recently 
met people who tri- 
umphantly announce 
that they have lost so- 
and-so many _ pounds, 
but one needs only a 
glance at their anzmic, 
faded appearance, their 
haggard, drawn expression, their wrin- 
kled skin—all eyidences of disappear- 
ing youth—to realize that their reduc- 
tion has been bought at a dear price.” 
The aim to be continually borne in 
mind by those who seek reduction is to 
maintain a maximum degree of health 
upon a minimum diet. This can be 
done if judicious exercising is combined 
with a rational diet. No one suffering 
ill health as a result of overweight 
should make any attempt at self-reduc- 
tion, but the great majority of those 
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whose weight is in excess of that which 
it should be can safely diet and exer- 
cise in accordance with nature’s de- 
mand. 

Almost every one desirous of reduc- 
ing overdoes the matter. I have repeat- 
edly stated that a loss of two pounds a 
week is sufficient if the weight is exces- 
sive. If not, one pound a week will in 
three months reduce any one-not patho- 
logically obese to delightfully normal 
proportions, and this with scarcely an 
effort and certainly no hardships. 

The foods we are now being asked to 
deny ourselves are the foods we must 
cut down if we want a ration that will 
balance with our metabolic needs—if 
we are overweight. These are sweets 
and white-flour foods. Eliminate these 
from the diet, fill the lungs with fresh, 
pure air, by exercising out of doors, 
and that béte noire of many women and 
some men will disappear, never to re- 
turn if the regimen is kept up. 

Some physicians put their obesity pa- 
tients on a starvation diet, maintaining 
the strength with tonics and regulated 
gymnastics. When the weight has 
fallen to normal, the body is gradually 
built up by an increase in diet and ex- 
ercise. These methods are dangerous 
except in the hands of a specialist, for 
every tissue in the body must be thor- 
oughly examined with chemical and mi- 
croscopical tests, and treatment should 
be instituted inch by inch, as it were. 
In fact, these people must be entirely 
reconstructed by one who specializes 
along those lines. 

Exercise plays almost as important a 
role in obesity cures as diet. When the 
overweight amounts only to from fif- 
teen to twenty-five pounds, reduction is 
possible by exercise alone, if a curb is 
put upon the appetite. This can be 
done by a thorough mastication of all 
foods. When one chews each mouthful 
to liquefaction, the appetite is appeased 
with far less food than when food is 
hastily eaten. 
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The character of solid food need not 
be changed, but it is well to restrict the 
nature of liquids. Sweetened tea, cof- 
fee, and such drinks as come under the 
heading of beverages, might be elimi- 
nated. Thirst can be slacked by pure 
water slightly acidulated with genuine 
lemon juice. It is claimed that acidu- 
lated water does harm. Certainly the 
intemperate drinking of quantities of 
water soured with synthetics is danger- 
ous, even large amounts of genuine un- 
diluted lemon juice might work harm 
in some cases. But the juice of lemon, 
through a chemical change in the sys- 
tem, promotes the alkalinity of the 
blood and in other ways is a leavener of 
those forces that actuate fat accumula- 
tion. The juice of one ripe lemon con- 
sumed daily can hurt no one; a robust 
digestion will permit of more. 

Now exercise is so potent a factor in 
flesh reduction because it energizes the 
body, causing increased elimination of 
waste through its various channels, es- 
pecially the lungs and skin. Walking is 
the best form of exercise, because it is 
at the command of all and it can be 
regulated to suit individual require- 
ments. With the aid of extra garments, 
rubber or woolen, the amount of waste 
thrown off can be materially increased. 
Walking, to be effective, must be un- 
dertaken with the avowed purpose of 
reduction in mind. Slipshod walking 
is valueless. Recently a hue and cry 
arose in this country over the fact that 
an American general ordered his men 
to carry swagger sticks. The psycho- 
logical effect need not be pointed out to 
any one habituated to the companion- 
ship of a stick, who is then suddenly de- 
prived of it. Women who hesitate to 
carry a swagger stick can carry a rid- 
ing crop or switch. But, with stick in 
hand, there is a freer play of limb and 
feature, more freedom of action, and— 
most important—more assurance, more 
command; so—the stick! 

The purposeful walk 


should end 
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helped over 35,000 women gain 10 to 
5 pounds. 
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Susanna Cocroft 
624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


[IK ompes Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
eontpur— there is nothing quite so 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


Effective for wrinkles, growsfeot, 
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arg pores, etc., because it 
“tightens”? and tones the okie and 
underlying tissue. No harm to ten- 


derest skin. Get an ounce © package, 
follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
cation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 
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Perfect hearing is now being restored in 






hearing from causes such as 
Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or Sunk 





en Drums, Roaring or Hissing Sounds, 
Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroy- 
ums, Discharge from Ears, etc. 
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i uire no medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
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Old Sown Canoes 
The Two Best Pals 


a boy ever has are a faithful do Gor 2 and an Old 
Town, the Master Canoe. Towns are 
sturdy, buoyant and quickly mR... etoeach 
stroke. They will take you where the hunt- 
ing and fishing are best. Write for Catalog. 


OLD TOWN 745 Main St, 
CANOE CO. Old Town, Maine 
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Low Prices 


Our Diamonds are distinctive in 
beauty and brilliancy. A Genuine Dia- 
mond is the best investment into which 
re can put your money. With stores in 
leading cities and our extensive Mail Or- 
der House, our large purchasing power 
puts us in position to make prices — 
areimpossible for small concernstom 


The Handsome 
Solid Gold La Valllere 


No.925,hereshown, is our big leader. Four 
beautiful perfect cut Genuine Diamonds 


$25 Stites 


Send for Free Catalog 


There are over 2,000 illustrations of 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. 
Sr pntaver. 70a select “ be sent, all 
8 ping ob rges propels 

You and examine the article 
otyae in yo your own s hands. 

f satisfied, pay one-fifth of purchase 
Price and keep it; balance divided into 
eight equal amounts, oy Mega monthly. 

ur ae shows all the new watches 
y 15,17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted. Guar- 
anteed ‘by ‘the Spenore | and further guar- 
enteod 5 yus. Watches that pass rail- 
road inspection as low as $2 50 a month 

Brere article in our Catalog is special- 
ly selected and priced direct to you. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


THE ey CREDIT JEWELERS 
Dept. N $44 108 N- State State 'St.,Chicage UL 
Ay 




















“T Got the Job!” 


“I’m to be Manager of my Department starting Monday. 
The boss said he had been watchinga!l the men. When he 
found I had been studying at home with the International 
Correspondence Schools he knew I had the right stuff in 
me—that I was bound to make good.” 

Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning promotions for thou- 
sands of men and bringing happiness to thousands of homes all over 
the world. In offices, shops, stores, mines, mills and on railroads, 
1, C, S. trained men are stepping up to big jobs, over the heads of 
older men, past those whose only qualification is long service. 

The first step these men took was to mark and mail this coupon. 
Make your start the same way—and make it right now. 


— oe oe oe oe == |]TEAR OUT HERE oe eee ee ee ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


8, Scranton, 
Explain -.. pn your Course in the subject marked X: 











Electrical Engineering ADVERTISING CHEMISTRY 
Mechanical E i} 
Mechanical Drafting Commercial Law Farming 
Civil Engineering BOOKKE EPING Poultry 
Stationary Engineering Stenography French 
Mining Engineering Civil Service German 
ARCHITECTURE Ry. Mail Service Italian 
Architectural Drafting AUTOMOBILES SPANISH 

a 

Address 
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Are You Overweight? 


short of fatigue and should be gradu- 
ally lengthened until five miles can be 
covered with ease. On returning, if 
tired and hungry, a cool bath, followed 
by a cold shower, will prove very rest- 
ful. It is a great mistake to appease 
the appetite with food; a cooling drink, 
such as unsweetened lemon water, with 
a nibble at gluten bread or a graham 
cracker, will have the same effect as a 
fattening meal. 

It, after all, is merely a question of 
resolve or will power to overcome the 
tastes and habits of a lifetime. When 
new ones have been formed, we hug 
them just as closely as we did the old 
ones. Some persons, to be sure, can- 
not form new habits any more than 
they can new ties, new associations. 
However, this is a year of disruptions, 
when all manner of things are being 
and can be done. 

There are other methods of weight 
reduction, among them one which is of 
great interest—namely, passive exercise 
through electricity, by means of the 


Answers 


Lity —Here is a general skin wash and 
bleach that may whiten your neck: 
ee ETT CT CLL OA CT CRT 6 ounces 
ON ere Cerny ee Poe eke , 


4 ounce 
sitter-almond water ........000.- 2% drams 
Tincture of benzoin ..............24% drams 
MEE. ccc ice vot Cede eS NOe SERA 14% drams 


Rub the borax up with the glycerin, gradu- 
ally adding the rose and almond waters and 
lastly the tincture of benzoin, agitating the 
mixture all the time. Apply night and morn- 
ing. If this does not help, a stronger bleach 
is needed. I have the formula for an arsen- 
ical lotion, the promiscuous use of which is 
condemned, so you must send for this. It is ap- 
plied night and morning with a little camel’s- 
hair brush or soft cloth, and allowed to dry 
in. Use several nights; then stop and apply 


Naegleschmidt - Bergonie —_apparatus, 
The treatment is employed upon those 
for whom active exercise proves ioo 
fatiguing or who, because of heart or 
other organic lesions, cannot take it, 
Too much time would be occupied here 
in describing the treatment. It is ex- 
ceedingly restful; while the currents 
play upon the muscular structures, con- 
tracting and relaxing these, and thus 
acting as a form of mechanical mas- 
sage, fat is gradually absorbed, with- 
out diet or effort of any kind. The 
apparatus, guided by the skilled special- 
ist, does it all. This is an ideal treat- 
ment for localized fat, although a 
reducing cream now on the market, ap- 
plied with personal energy and regular- 
ity, produces equal results at a mini- 
mum outlay of cost. It is, as was said 
before, a question of resolve, of will 
power. 

Note: The names of preparations 
mentioned above, as well as diet lists to 
suit individual needs, will gladly be 
furnished on personal application, 


to Queries 


a whitening cream and continue with the 
bleach. Persistent effort, not spasmodic, will 
reward you by restoring the soft pink skin 
in time. There are preparations on the 
market which leave a shght deposit on the 
skin in the form of a powder. I believe 
that occasional use of these will do no harm, 
but, employed frequently, they have a tend- 
ency to dry the skin and make it yellow and 
shriveled. Until the skin does show im- 
provement, wash in warm water and castile 
soap, then dash on cold water. Massage 
briskly and rub in a good cream; remove ex- 
cess of cream and powder. This treatment 
should make the throat more comely for 
low-necked gowns. If you have not the for- 
mulz alluded to, I will take pleasure in sup- 
plying them on persona! application. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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® |HEADACHE YMENT PLAN 
a TAB LETS ze “Tvhearly increaseValue Guaranteed ¢ 


SPECIAL TERMS—TEN MONTHS’ credit on § 
€X- 27 YEARS THE ENEMY OF PAIN any article selected from the SWEET Catalog. 


onts B No money in advance, First a ree : 
‘on- or Hi adach to be made only after you have convince 
re e es, yourself that SWEET values cannot. be equalled. 


hus Neuralgias Shipment made for your examination. If not 
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what you wish return at our expense. Any 
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y be The best beautifier since 1885. 
Dr. J. P. Campbell’s Safe 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers 


quickly clear the skin and build up the 
system. Try these wafers now—convince 
yourself. They are guaranteed safe and 
































non-habit formin: 

1 $1.00 per box, mailed in pl ~ 7 30 D F tri i 
nh the mon receipe of price, ‘trom De — 0Da [st re 6 rial tia 
ae RICHARD FINK CO., 396 Broadway,N.Y.C. Ne ond Sees eres 0 oe eee 
7 oe Speers nema aa ma special offers. Take your choice from 44 ftyles, 
> skin »>, colors and sizes in the famous ** bee ime 

I & } vain nour 318 pe offers. You eet ohio ‘afford to 
\ i a rice offers 
. yr Cuti Cc u ra ae i B ia thn goin out our latest Apancsannend = 
nm the ft ‘actory-to- 
| i a /\ be a “mider A eieycieg te 
iev { ' Ks taki orders for iyclog and supple. 

cee ~ Promotes $evco czas introduce 
Jarm, « H ] h ‘the new 

end MAY Hair ealt manger PN) ff LURES ine ng ES aaa 
w an Alldruggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Taleum 25. | E crc OMPANY 

I ” Lighted 

» ia Sample each free — oe Dept. B, Boston. < Motorbike * M A D Dept. M38 Chicago 
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IN THIS DAY AND AGE 


ssouge Hes ces zzz’; YES -YOU-HAVE -A-BEAUTIFUL: FACE 


wut of life. Not only should 

itment you wish to appear as attrac. * ! 
tive as possible for your own ° bs $ 

ly for tlf- satisfaction, - 


which is alone 








well worth your efforts, but you 
ie for- will find ‘da world in oth oe 
hdging you greatly, ff not 
n sup- wholly by your “sooks,”’ there- 
fre it pays to -* look your best" 
tall tines, Permit ne one 
© see you tookin mg other- 
wise; it will injure your wel- 
| health. fre! Upon the impression you 
constantly make rests the fail- 
1 stamp! we or success of your life. 


yWhich is to be your ultimate 
destiny: ~My new Mose-Shi aper 

“TRADOS? ¢Mod lel 24) corrects 
tow il] shaped noses without 
eration, quickly, safely and ; 

permanent ly. Is pleasant and 

fees not interfere’ with one’s Write today for free booklet, which telis you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory 


“cipation, being worn at night. Mf, TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1017 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. ¥, 
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Tobacco Habit Banishec 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against hea 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t tryj 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It willquit you if you will just ta 
Tob R according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user 
tobacco for a single month or 60 years, or how much you use, or in what for 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fin 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving fa 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begi 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no me sah ges drugs of any kind and is th 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remed 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radics 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quietsth 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof 


If you’re a slave of the tobacco 
habit and want to find a sure, quick way 
of quitting “‘for keeps’’ you owe it to 
yourself and to your family to mail the 
coupon below or send your name and 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of soneee 




























NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
Dept. 570. St. Louis, 

Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit ap 
proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively 
me from the tobacco habit. 





ontheh ,andp Proo: NQMC, .......00.000. cccsccces scee. commer soecccsecnnacassecesconssennnnt 

that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 

free you from the habit. Street and No és ores. eccensenseenmnnnniinn 
Newell Pharmacal Company 

Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. Towa . State... - 4 
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NEW YORK 























O need of asking: “Charlie 
who?” Everybody knows 
that just “Charlie,” is Charlie 
Chaplin. 

There has been lots of 
trash published about this funniest of 
all comedians, but the Charlie Chaplin 
Book (authorized and copyrighted) is 
the only one which deals with Mr. 
Chaplin’s best work. It contains all of 
the side-splitting comedies in which 
this artist has appeared for the Essanay 
Company, in interesting, well-written 
story form. 

In this book you will find Charlie in 
“The Bank” at “Work”; “By the Sea” 
holding down “His New Job” as “The 
Champion,” and all the others at which 
you have laughed 

Charlie is funny and so are these 
stories and the Charlie Chaplin Book is 
well worth fifteen cents. 

At your news dealer’s, or if he cannot 
supply you, send direct to the pub- 
lishers, adding four cents to the price 
to cover postage. 


PUBLISHED BY 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 














The 
Safest 
Investment 


for your money is a 
Liberty Bond. It pays 
as much interest as the 
savings bank. It affords 
better security. If you 
have already learned 
the habit of 
you owe it to your- 
self and to Uncle Sam 
to have some of your 


saving, 


savings in his care. 
If you have not been 
a saver hitherto, now 
is the time to acquire 
one of the best of all 


good habits. 


At any bank you 
will be advised as to 
how to get your bond. 


Do It Now! 
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NTO the wilderne«s where no white is the story of his exploits just as they hap. 
man had ever been before, went pened, ashe told of them duy by day in his 
George Cu ming, the Lion unter, diary that be carried with him into Africa 
His only panions were a few Read the story of the mission ary who beenme 
black drunk hia stores were a Real Robinson Crusoe on a desert isinnd— 
amall; he had only old-fashioned ofthe Englixhman who ran the blockade in 
muzzle-loaded rifles, Often he only wounded the South during the Civil War and finally 
the flercest animals and then it was a fight for became the head of the Tu rkis 3 
his own life. So great was his cournge and com aunded it during the War with Russia, 
during, the stery of it spread over the world. Read nine volumes of tales like these—tales 
W herever he went people were eager to know of high neurts and lofty cournge,of cool heads 
him and hear about his narrow escapes. Here and hot blood—nine volumes—and all true, 


Shipped FREE 


Send no money. Tust mail the coupon. 
You don’t risk a penny. We make this offer 
because we know you will be fascinated, thrilled, and 
held spellbound by the stories of these men who 
snapped their fingers in the face of death—men who 
laughed in the face of destruction. ‘These fare stories 
that take your breath away—stories that give life a 
fuller meaning. 


T R U Stories 
Into the arctic, frozen solid in an ice pack, 
drifting God knows where—into the jungles 
—into strange lands among hostile people, with hun- 
ger, thirst and danger facing them at every step— 
these men tell day by day the stories of their actual 
experiences. The brain cannot grasp—the mind 


cannot imagine, what these men went through until 
these stories are read. 


Send No Money 


NN TT 














* You need send no money—just mail the coupon 
% . e 
Mail This N * —if, after reading the books you feel that they List of Titles 
S ow *% have not made your life Fy Aig ge feel that they are 
not worth ten or even fifty times the price you‘are asked, 
Please send me on approval, % send them back and you will owe nothing. But, if you in ste G88 Wess 
all charges prepaid, the nine vol- » feel, as thousands have felt, that they will renew your Castawaysand Crusoes 
umes of the “TRUE ADVENTURE % youth, that they will make the blood course through Captives Among the 
LIBRARY.” If I decide to keep them % your veins as if pumped by a twelve cylinder engine, Indians 
1 will pay you $1.50 after 5 days and % send only $1.50 after 5 days and then only $1 a month First Through the 
$1 a month for 8 months. ‘ for 8 months. If you are seeking a new kind of story Grand Canyon 
—if your mind has become saturated with com- 
% monplace affairs — mail the coupon without Adrift in the Arctic 
*% money now. This offer is limited to the number Ice-Pack 
9 of setsonhand. WRITE AT ONCE. The Lion Hunter 


Hobart Pasha 


‘ NELSON DOUBLEDAY Adventures in Mexico 


eminent sieetnnicexan ners s '- Dept. 885 Wild Life in the Rocky 
. Mountains 


OYSTER BAY, N. Y. 


ADDRESS 











STATE... ——— al, 


Mail to NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Dept. 885 
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9 TAT l 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. ALAA AAT 
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